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A QUEER COURTSHIP. 


BY T. C. BAYMOXD. 


It was a wild winter’s night, and we, six in 
number, were seated around a genial bright 
fire in my uncle’s cosy sitting-room. We had 
come from our homes to spend Christmas 
with him, and a merry time we bad passed. 
Christmas had gone, and our visit had been 
protracted far beyond our original intentions. 

Uncle Richard and his wife, Aunt Jenny, 
were great favorites with us. They had no 
children of their own, and were always glad 
to have any young people visit them, and 
happy enough were we to avail ourselves of 
the privilege. 

On the night in question, after tea was fin¬ 
ished, we were gathered in the sitting-room. 
Aunt Jenny was sitting by the table on 
which rested the lamp, sewing, and Uncle 
Kichard was gazing abstractedly into the fire, 
and listening to the storm as it howled around 
the house, and shook it to its foundations. 

“ ' Vhat a fearful night,” said Aunt Jenny, 
after a long silence. “ I was thinking just 
now how we should make it pleasant for you, 
my dears. What shall we do ?” 

I have it,” said I, quickly, “ Uncle Kichard 
shall tell us a story.” 

“A story,” said my uncle, looking up from 
the fire, “ I am afraid I shall have to refuse 
you, Nellie, I have no talent for story telling.” 

“ We can’t let you off,” I exclaimed. “A 
story we must have, uncle. Tell us one of 
your own adventures. Tou know you have 
been a perfect Sinbad in adventures.” 

Uncle Kichard scratched his head, and 
laughed. 

“ How would you like a love story?” he 
asked. 

“ The very thing. Let us have one, by all 
means,” was the unanimous rtply. 

It ell, then, he said, with a comical glance 
at Aunt Jenny, “l’ll tell you how 1 won my 
Wife.” 

‘•Now, Richard—” began Aunt Jenny, 
blushing. 

“■ Never mind, my dear,” said my uncle, “it 
will interest them, and,” he added, with a 
laugh, “ it may give them some hints by w hich 
they may profit hereafter.” 

Unde Kichard stirred the fire, and then 
settling himself comfortably in his chair, told 
us his story. 


“Tou must know,my dear children, that 
when I was a yonng man I was what is gen¬ 
erally termed ‘ very fast.’ I don’t think I was 
as bad as many young men, or even as the 
majority of them; but nevertheless I was 
looked upon by good, steady people, as a dan¬ 
gerous companion for their sons. I was not 
long in acquiring this reputation, and it clung 
to me long after I deserved it. I began to 
mend my ways when I was about twenty-five, 
but I was more than thirty before I got credit 
for being a better man, and it was during this 
time that I first met your aunt. It was a case 
of love at first sight; something, by the way, 
of which yon young ladies are fond of hear¬ 
ing, but which I am powerless to explain. It 
was real, honest, true love, though, and she 
was worthy of it.” 

Uncle Richard's eyes wandered over to 
where his wife was sitting, and meeting there 
an answering smile,wandered back to the fire, 
and he went on. 

“ We first met at a party, and after that 
very frequently. I determined to be a better 
man, and to fit myself for the new life to 
which I aspired. Jenny saw my efforts and 
encouraged them. Her father, however, did 
not believe in my good intentions, and when 
he found I wanted to marry his daughter, was 
very severe on me. I had a hard time with 
him before I was married, but after I became 
his son-in-law, I never had a better, truer 
friend. ^ The old man is gone now, and 1 hope 
he is happy. 

“ The old gentleman had been a soldier in 
the war of 1812, and had carried his military 
discipline into his family, where he was very 
strict. He was, in addition to this, an elder 
in the Presbyterian church, and was not at 
a'l disposed to regard any shortcomings with 
leniency. One morning I was sitting in my 
office, getting ready to go into court, when 
in walked old Major Shorter. 

‘“Good morning, major,’ said I, ‘take a 
seat.’ 

“ He returned my greeting, and took the 
chair to which I pointed. He sat there for 
at least five minutes, regarding me with a 
fixedness that made me teel uncomfortable. 
When he had finished his inspection he placed 
his stick in front of him, and leaning his chin 
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on It, looked at me steadily, and said in an 
abrupt manner: 

“ ‘ Richard Sturgis, I have called this morn¬ 
ing on a matter which is unpleasant to me, 
and which we had better settle at once. Tell 
me frankly what is yonr motive in visiting 
my daughter so frequently?’ 

“ ‘ To be frank with you, Major Shorter,’ I 
replied,boldly, ‘I am very anxious to make 
her my wife.’ 

“‘Humph!’ muttered the old man, shortly, 
‘I thought so. I suppose you intended to 
Bpeak to me about this matter?’ 

“ 1 1 did, sir, but not for some time yet.’ 
“‘Well, then, you may save yourself any 
further trouble about it, for I’ll give you my 
answer now. You can’t have her.’ 

“ I rose to my feet in astonishment. 

“‘I suspected your motives,’ continued 
Major Shorter, ‘ and I thought it best to come 
here and let you understand the matter before 
it is too late. I love my daughter, Mr. Stur¬ 
gis, and I have no idea of Beeing her ruin 
ter happiness by marrying a dissipated man.’ 

“ I assured him that I had abandoned my 
old habits and was leading a new life, but it 
was in vain; the old man would not believe 
me, and our interview ended in a quarrel and 
my being forbidden his house. I had cer¬ 
tainly made a bad beginning, but I was by no 
means discouraged. I had not said anything 
to Jenny about the state of my feelings, and 
I determined to do so at once. I had an en¬ 
gagement to meet her at a friend’s and ac¬ 
company her home that evening. During the 
walk, I addressed her and. was accepted. I 
told her all that had passed between her 
father and myself, and she, dear girl, was in¬ 
dignant at her father’s course. It was plain 
that I could not visit her at home as usual, 
and we set to work to devise a plan for our 
future meetings. The major was a regular 
attendant upon the Wednesday night prayer 
meetings or his church, and was generally ab¬ 
sent about two hours. Besides meeting at 
the houses of our friends, we agreed that I 
should visit her at home while her father was 
absent at prayer meeting. 

“ This plan worked admirably for a while, 
but, like everything ho man, broke down at 
last One night Jenny and I were cosily 
chatting in the parlor, when we heard the 
rattle of a latch key in the front door. Jenny 
Bprang up in alarm. 

M * There’s papa,’ she exclaimed, ‘ what shall 
We do? You can’t get through the !?ack way, 
and he is at the front door/ 


* My first impulse was to rusk by the major, 
and upset him if.he got in my way; but a 
moment’s reflection convinced me that this 
would never do, and just then I heard the 
front door closed and locked. My resolution, 
was taken in a moment. 

‘“Open the parlor door,’ I said to Jenny, 
in a whisper, * and do nothing to arouse his 
suspicion.’ 

“Jenny opened the door, and I placed my¬ 
self behind it. As I did so, the major entered 
the room. I trembled in every joint; if he 
should shut the door I should be discovered. 
I had not thought of this when I selected my 
place of concealment. 

“‘Shut the door, Jenny,’ said the major, as 
he came in. 

“‘0 no, papa,’ she exclaimed, hurriedly, 
‘ It’s so warm In here that I want the air;’ and 
she pushed the door back so far that she 
nearly crushed me. 

‘“‘Warm!’ said the old man, sharply, 
‘ warm! You must be dreaming. It is freezing 
out of doors.’ 

“‘Fpi gone,’ I thought, and I prepared 
myself for a scuffle. 

“‘However,’ said the major, ‘it may be 
warm here, for you have a terrible fire in that 
stove. You may leave the door open/ 

“A load was taken from my mind. The old 
man sat in the parlor for at least half an hour, 
and that time he devoted to abusing me r and 
telling Jenny about my Impudence in wanting 
to marry her. Sometimes I was indignant at 
the injustice of his remarks, but as a general 
thing I could scarcely restrain my laughter. 
My position was a trying one. I was com¬ 
pelled to get up as close to the wall as possi¬ 
ble, in order to avoid attracting the major’s 
attention, and to breathe as lightly as I could. 
The cold draught which came in through the 
crack of the door produced a constant incli¬ 
nation to cough, and I was in mortal dread 
lest I should yield to it and betray myself. 
The half hour seemed to me like thirty years 
instead of so many minutes, and I was elated 
beyond description when I at last saw the old 
man get up and leave the room. As he went 
out he closed the door after him, and as we 
heard him ascendiug the stairs to his chamber, 
Jenny and I broke into a hearty laugh. 

“‘You are safe for the present,’she said, 
‘ but you must go away at once. It will uot 
be prudent to let you out at the front door, as 
papa will hear us, so you must go out at the 
window.’ 

“ The window was raised softly, and giving 
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Jenny a kiss, I sprang out of it. I bad scarcely 
touched the ground when I was seized by the 
collar, and a rough voice demanded to know 
why I had left the house in that way. Look¬ 
ing up I found myself in the hands of a watch¬ 
man. While I was hesitating what to say, 
Jenny, who had heard the question, said to 
the watchman: 

u 1 It’s all right, policeman; the front door- 
key has been misplaced, and the gentleman 
had to leave the house through the window.’ 

“ ‘ Who are you ?’ asked the watchman. 

“ I am Miss Shorter,’ she replied, 4 and the 
gentleman is Mr. Sturgis, a friend of my 
father.’ 

“‘If you say so, miss, I suppose it’s all 
right,’ said the watchman, releasing me, ‘ but,’ 
he muttered, as he turned away, ‘it’s very 
queer to do business in that style.’ 

“ The next morning, before I left my office, 
I received a visit from Major Shorter. De¬ 
clining my offer of a seat, the old man came 
up in front of my desk, and looking me 
straight in the face, said, sharply: 

“‘Richard Sturgis,you were at m^house 
last night. I’m sorry I did not know it, for I 
would have given you the punishment your 
impudence deserved.’ 

“I began to explain the matter, but he cut 
me short. 

“‘Never mind,’ he said, ‘it’s over now, and 
it can’t be helped. Don’t try it again, for I 
warn you I shall be on the watch for you.’ 

“ He turned abruptly and left me. I cer¬ 
tainly felt rather sheepish, but I determined 
not to be outdone. I was determined to marry 
Jenny, and he was resolved that I should not, 
and from all appearances, the struggle bade 
fair to be a hard one. 

“For several days I did my best to get a 
message to Jenny, but failed. At last I hit 
upon a plan of communication. Major Short¬ 
er’s house was built directly on the street, and 
as he had forbidden me to darken his doors, I 
resolved to make use of his window^ which, 
as somebody very justly remarks, 4 are just as 
good as doors, provided they have no nails in 
them to tear your breeches.’ On the next 
Sunday night I stationed myself in the shadow 
of the doorway of the church, and as Jenny 
came by, accompanied by her father, I man¬ 
aged to slip a note into her hand. In it I re¬ 
vealed my plan to her, and as she passed out 
of church, a bright look which she gave me 
signified her willingness to adopt it 

“ Every evening after this, at dusk, when I 
passed*Major Shorter’s house, I found one of 


the parlor windows slightly raised, and Jenny 
sitting by it, hidden in the heavy curtain. I 
would slip into her hand a note with which I 
had provided myself before leaving home, re¬ 
ceive one in return, press her hand, and be 
off before her father could see me. This con¬ 
tinued for about three weeks, when it was 
broken up by a rather unpleasant occurrence. 

“ One evening I had gone with my note as 
usual, and had placed my hand In through the 
window, when it was suddenly seized in a 
vice*like grasp, and the old major thundered, 
as he threw up the window: 

“‘Now, you Bcoundrel, Fve got yon, have 
I? I’ll make you remember me, you impudent 
villain.’ 

“And with that he almost crushed my 
hand. I yelled with pain. 

“ ‘ It hurts, does it?’ growled the old man, 
Bavagely. “Not bo soft and tender as the 
hand you expected to Bqueeze, you villain.’ 

“ Before this I had been too much surprised 
to speak; now I cried out, angrily: 

“ 4 Let my hand alone, Major Shorter. What 
right have you to treat me iu this manner?’ 

“ ‘ Right!’ he shouted , 1 right! Zounds, sir, 
what right have you to stick your hand in at 
my window ? I’ve a notion to have you ar¬ 
rested as a thief.’ 

“ ‘ Take care, sir,’ I exclaimed, trying to 
wrench my hand from him. * You may regret 
this.’ 

“ * Wait till 1 get out there, and 111 make 
you regret it.’ 

“ He released my hand, and started to come 
out after me, but I did not wait for him. I 
had no desire to fcet into a fuss with him, so I 
took to my heels. 

“ The next day I received a note from the 
major. It was short and sweet, and somewhat 
to this effect: 

“‘Sir:—Y ou are an impudent blackguard. 
In chasing you last night I fell and hurt my 
leg, which prevents me from seeing you this 
morning. I write now to Inform you that if 
I catch you lurking around my house again, 
I shall certainly shoot you. 

1 Very respectfully yours, 

John Shorter.’ ” 

“ This letter,especially after my experience 
of the previous night, made me feel very un¬ 
comfortable, but I consoled myseif with the 
reflection that you most catch a man before 
you can hang him. I set to work to devise 
another plan, and when I had arranged it to 
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my satisfaction, communicated it to Jenny by 
slipping a note into her hand at church. 

“in the rear of Major Shorter’s dwelling 
was an alley. The back building extended to 
this alley, and in the second story was a win¬ 
dow overlooking it. I asked Jenny in my 
note to tie her letters to a string and lower 
them from this window, after dark; I would 
then get them, and tie my letters to the string 
in return. This plan worked admirably for a 
while, but, like the other, was not to last long. 
One evening I had just tied my letter to the 
string, when I was startled by a loud ‘ bang ’ 
from the window above, and a smarting in 
my hands. Away I sped, followed by another 
report. I heard the old man shouting after 
me, but did not wait to hear what he had to 
say. When I got home I examined my hands, 
which smarted painfully, but the wounds were 
very Blight; the mqjor had evidently loaded 
his gun with salt, which, while it was quite 
painful at first, was not dangerous. I was 
sorely tempted to retaliate upon him, and give 
him a thrashing, but the reflection that such 
a course might lose me Jenny, determined 
me to take it as quietly as possible. I en¬ 
countered the major on the street the next 
day, but although he called to me that he 
wished to see me, I avoided him. X had had 
enough of him for some time to come. 

“I did not see or hear from Jenny for at 
least a month after this. At last I received a 
note from her one morning, telling me to 
come to the house that night, that her father 
had left the city, and would not return until 
the next day. 

“When night came I hastened to the house, 
and was met by Jenny at the door. I spent 
a pleasant evening with her, and was just 
rising to go away, when we heard the front 
door open. 

“‘0 dear, there’s papa now. What shall 
we do?’ exclaimed Jenny, In alarm. 

“We had no time to lose, bo I told her to 
he quiet, and concealed myself behind the 
lofa. 

“The major came In directly after, and 
seeing Jenny’s anxious and flurried look, at 
once suspected the cause of it. He seated 
himself on the sofa behind which I was con¬ 
cealed, and I heard him give an angry grunt. 
It was clear my presence was known to him 

“ ‘ Jenny, dear,’ he said, ‘ go int^the kitchen 
and tell Tom to bring me a bucket of hot 
Water.’ 

“ ‘ Shall I tell him to take it up to your 
room, papa?’ asked Jenny, tremulously. 


“ ‘ No, dear, tell him to bring it here.’ 

“‘In the parlor, papa?’—she began. He 
cut her short, and replied, sharply: 

“‘Yes, In the parlor. Tell him to be quick 
about it. Go along, girL What are you 
hesitating about ?” 

“ Jenny left the room, and as she went out 
I heard her crying. I was confident that the 
old man wanted to scald me, and I had no 
idea of waiting quietly for him to do so. Still 
it was no easy matter to retreat. I glanced 
up over the sofa, to take a look at the state 
of affairs. The major was sitting with his 
back to me, and his face to the door through 
which J enny had disappeared. Heknewwell 
where I was concealed, but he paid no atten¬ 
tion to me, so sure was he that he had me in 
his clutches. My position was desperate, and 
so was the resolution I formed. 

“ While his back was still turned to me I 
sprang to my feet, and giving the sofa a push, 
sent the major rolling over on the floor, and 
before he could regain his feet, I had passed 
through the parlor door, and locked it on the 
outside. Calling to Jenny to come and re¬ 
lease her father, I left the house and returned 
home. 

“ Feeling assured that the major would call 
on me in no very amiable mood the next 
morning, I left town to avoid seeing him. 
When I returned, I learned that he had been 
to my office, and had vowed vengeance against 
me. I continued to keep out of his way, how¬ 
ever, until his wrath subsided, for it was not 
to my interest to meet him • 

“After this I did not see Jenny for a long 
time. At last, I could stand the separation 
fio longer, bo I wrote to Jenny to stay at home 
the next Sunday morning, and I would see 
her while her father was at church. 

“ On the appointed day I was at the house, 
fully intending to go away before the major 
should return. Unfortunately, however, I 
overstayed my time, as usual, and the niajor 
came in so suddenly that he cut off my retreat. 
It was useless to attempt to hide in the parlor, 
for he knew my tricks too well by this time,’ 
so I hurried out of the door leading to the 
hack part of the house, and seeing the door 
to the cellar open, bolted into it. I was too 
late, however. The major saw me as I went 
into the cellar. I had hardly got down the 
stairs when he came to the door. 

“‘Well,Mr.Sturgis,’said he, ‘so you are 
here again.’ 

“ ‘ It seems so, sir,’ I replied, not knowing 
what else to say. 
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w *How long do you expect to stay?’ he 
asked. 

u 4 I was about to go as you came in,’ X said 
‘I may as well do so now.’ 

“‘Not yet,’he said, sharply. ‘You seem, 
so fond of iny house that I’ll give you more 
of it than you bargained for. I warrant you, 
however, you’ll not find my cellar as comfort¬ 
able as my parlor.’ 

“ With this he turned off and locked the 
door on me. I looked around the cellar for 
some other mode of egress, but could find 
none. It was a close, well-built cellar, light¬ 
ed by only one grated window. It was clean 
and well arranged, but quite cold Finding 
that I had no mean3 of escape, I seated myself 
on a box and tried to make the best of my 
condition. In a short time I discovered that 
the major’s stock of wine was stored in the 
cellar. Selecting a bottle of prime old Port, 
I took out the stopper with my knife, and 
paid my respects to it. I had no Idea how 
long I was to be kept there. 

“About four o’clock in the afternoon the 
door at the head of the steps opened, and 
ilajor Shorter made his appearance. 

‘“Well, Mr. Sturgis,’ said he, mockingly, 
‘ how do you like your quarters ?’ 

‘“Very much, sir,’ I replied, with an air of 
unconcern. 4 1 say, major, this is capital old 
Port you have here.’ 

“ ‘ Thunder i’ shouted the major, * you have 
not been to my wine, have you?’ 

*“I have taken that liberty, to enliven 
the monotony of my position,’ I answered, 
laughiug. 

You have the advantage of me there, 
said the major, alter a pause. 4 You are not 
worth a bottle of good Port. Come np, and 
I’ll let you go home.’ 

‘“I assure you I am very well satisfied, 
sir,’ I replied. 

u ‘ Come up, and be off from here, I say,’ 
exclaimed the old man, angrily. 

w I went up stairs, carrying with me the 
bottle from which 1 had been drinking. As I 
reached the head of the stairs, the old man 
broke into a laugh. 

“‘You’ve been too much for me to-day, 
Sturgis,’ he said. ‘ Go home now, and don’t 
repeat your visit.’ 

“ I went out of the house, and returned 
home. A few days after this I received a 
note from Jeuny, telling me that her father 
was about to take her to Europe, with the 
hope of getting rid of me. This brought mat¬ 
ters to a crisis, and we determined to set aside 


her father’s unjust opposition, and take the 
responsibility of marrying. 

. “ Everything was in readiness. The car¬ 
riage was at the cross street near Jenny’s 
home, and I was waiting near the door for 
her. She came out soon, and we hurried to 
the carriage. It was quite dark when we got 
there, and helping Jenny into it, I ordered 

the driver to take us to the Rev. Mr.-’ s 

house. I had hardly gotten into the carriage, 
when some one on the front seat, whom I had 
not noticed before, said, quietly: 

“ ‘ Upon my life, this is cooL’ 

“Jenny gave a scream of alarm, and I rec¬ 
ognized the voice of Major Shorter. He had 
discovered our plans, and had taken his seat 
in the carriage for the purpose of thwarting 
them. 

“ ‘And so you two fools are going to be 
married, and without my consent?’ 

‘“You have unjustly withheld it. Major 
Shorter,’ I said, ‘ and we have determined to 
act for ourselves. You have no right to act 
towards us from such groundless prejudices.’ 

“ I expected an angry retort, but the old 
man spoke very mildly when he replied. 

“ ‘ I have been thinking during the last half 
hour, Mr. Sturgis,’ he said, 4 that I have nut 
acted right about this matter. I will be just 
towards you. Get out now, and let the car¬ 
riage take us home, and come to see me in 
the morning. I promise you, you shall have 
no cause to complain of me.’ 

“He held out his hand to me; I took it 
most gladly, and bidding both parties‘good 
night,’ left the carriage. 

“ The next day I called on the major, and 
before I left him we arranged matters to uur 
entire satisfaction. He agreed to put me on 
probation for six months more, and promised 
that if at the end of that time I was steady 
aud deserving, Jenny should be my wife. I 
passed the ordeal, married Jenny, and never 
had a better friend than her father proved. 
This, dears, is how I won my wife. No doubt 
you think it rather a queer courtship; aud so 
it was, so it w;is; but it brought me a dear, 
good wife.” 

Uncle Richard fell to poking the fire again, 
and we all listened to the storm once more. 
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hone swam by them, probably with the sleigh 
banging below in deep water. There wae great 
danger of hie coming direotly againet them and 
sweeping the lady away from the Arm graap by 
whion she wae now held, but the animal passed 
them and went under the ice below. 

Mr. Williame now called to Mr. Cary, but re* 
oeived no nply. He had aleo dieappeared below 
the eurfaoe or under the ice. Help at length 
oamc. The people, on hearing the cry, supposed 
it to proceed from an opening a little further 
down the river, and hastened to tbia plaoe first. 
The miatake lengthened the distance and the time. 
A rope was fint thrown, but Mr. William* was 
unable to adjust it. A pole waa next extended 
to them, and in aome way. by the aid of thie, they 
succeeded, with much difficulty, in drawing the 
young lady, now unoonsoious, upon the ioe, and 
of rescuing her preserver from his perilous po¬ 
sition. It wan not until several hours after Miss 
Farrington had been removed to a oomforta .le 
room in the village, that she so far recovered as 
to be conscious. 

Such presenoe of mind and heroism as were dis¬ 
played by Mr. Williams deserved the highest 
commendation. It is true that almost any one 
would willingly risk his life, to a greater or leas 
extent, to save a person from drowning; but we 
apprehend vory few would have the courage and 
the preeence of mind, nerve and skill necessary 
to accomplish such a feat as this. Miss F also 
manifested not a little presenoe of mind. It oc- 
ourred to her, when she rose in the water, that 
if she would float, she must remain motionless 
and not scream, and thereby force the air out of 
her luogs. By observing this precaution, and 
partially buoyed up by her clothes, she waa en¬ 
abled to float with the current the long distanoe 
of thirty-two rods from where she was taken out. 
It is also a remarkable (act that about five min¬ 
utes before the accident happened, she discovered 
that the strings of her oap had become loose, and 
tied them. It wu mainly by the strength of 
these strings that she was drawn against the ed¬ 
dying current, until her bead was above the wat¬ 
er and ioe. Words cannot ex pi ess the gratitude 
felt by the parents and friends of the young lady 
towards her deliverer. 


▲ THRILLING ADVENTURE. 

On the evening of the 28tb of December, a party 
of four persons started from Wioona to Tremp- 
eleau, Minnesota. The party consisted of Mr. 
Shelden C. Gary, one of the publishers of Winona 
Republican, and Miss Mary Farrington, in one 
sleigh, and Mr. William W. Williams and Miss 
Mary F. White in another sleigh. They were 
out for a pleasure ride on the river. When, near 
Trempeleau they made a mistake, which has often 
been made by parties not perfectly familiar with 
the road, and instead of turning to the left a 
short distance above the village and taking the 
channel of tbo river leading to the place, they 
passed to the right of the island opposite the 
plaoe, and discovered their mistake only when, 
having passed the island, the lights of tbs village 
appeared in the distance to the left and behind 
them. The party then turned and directed their 
oourse up and across the river, guided by the 
lights of the village. Mr. Cary was ahead and 
driving at a brisk trot, his spirited hone bolding 
his bead high and wholly depending upon the bit 
for guidance. Ho remarked to Miss Farrington 
that, as they had strayed away from the beaten 
road, they had been fortunate in escaping air-holes 
in the ioe. Hardly had be finished the words 
when the fatal plunge was made, and the dark 
and ice-cold water closed over their beads. 

Mr. Williams wu only about two rods behind. 
Ue instantly reined his horse, sprang from bis 
sleigh, and ran to the edge of the ioe. Ue saw 
his friend struggling with his horse in the rapid 
current, and callfcd to him, “Where's Miry?” 
“Oh, Uod! I don't know!” wu the reply. Wil¬ 
liams now saw the young lady on the eurfaoe be¬ 
low him, floating rapidly down. He ran below 
and endeavored to approach the edge of the ioe, 
but twice he found himself sinking on portions of 
ioe broken off by bis own weight, and from which 
he leaped back to the solid ioe. She was now so 
far under the dark ourrent that be oould not see 
but little more that her oap, and this but dimly. 
He succeeded in getting below her again, dis¬ 
covering a projecting portion of ioe under which, 
should she pass, all hope would be gone. It was 
the work of an instant to prostrate himself on 
the ioe and push out so far as to roaob beyond 
this edge. He was now ready, and as the sinking 
girl floated toward him, he oould hear her pray¬ 
ing that she might be saved. “I can save you 
now, Mary,” was the word of encouragement, 
but as she came within his reach a firm grasp up¬ 
on her cap with his left hand was all that he coaid 
get. 

The long reach which be was compelled to 
make, the sinking of her body as the weight of 
his hand rested upon her bead, and the iuroe of 
the current, oamc near drawing him entirely off 
the ioe. But oarefully balancing himself, he suc¬ 
ceeded in getting her head out of the water, and 
by taking hold of her arm with bis right hand, 
and placing his left band oo ice—the glove of 
which instantly froxe fast—he was enabled to 
get her in tufih a position that he oould hold her 
until help, attracted by their cries, arrived, 
which waa in about half aa hour. The village 
was half a mile off, but by the assistance of Miss 

White, some one was made to hear the cry. How 
long meet have been those fearful minutes before 
the help arrived! When holding on thie way the 
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you from England very soon. Will you remain here 
until you hear from me?'* 

Still she made no reply, but continued to sit with 
the same set, rigid look, staring at the carpet. 

44 Will you not even answer me, Agnes? I am go¬ 
ing to England early In the morning; I must not stay, 
and I know you do not wish it; hut are we to port 
without a word even?” 

With all his hardness and ruggedness, her silence 
hurt him. It touched his tenderest spot, by wound¬ 
ing his Belf-love. He rose from.his chair and fhced 
her. 

" There, good-by,” he said. “ Even. If you do not 
answer me, I must say good-by.” 

He moved a stop towards the door, but he went no 
further. At that first effort to leave her, Agnes, 
hitherto silent, hitherto rigid, rose from her seat, and 
followed him. The crimson blood ran like atide over 
her white face, and, springing towards him, she flung 
her arms round his neck, while these words broke 
out from her dumbness: 

“George, George! do not leave me! I cannot part 
with yon!—right or wrong, I cannot part with you. 
Father or child are alike nothing to me. In comparison 
with you.’* 

Her resolve astonished and perplexed him. Stay 
with her!—it was impossible; yet how to toll her all 
the rest now? Her arms were still pressed round his 
neck. She drew him away with her from the door to 
a sola near the fire. 

“ You are not in earnest—you are not going?” she 
whispered. “ Let the past die; we will live for the 
future only.” 

He shook his head. “As soon as I got the letter 
telling mo of your lather’s death, I ought to have 
told you, and have left you. You don’t see this to¬ 
night, but you will see It to-morrow, when you are 
calmer.” 

“ Will you not stay until to-morrow, then? Give 
me till to-morrow to think.” She put her hand to 
her head, as if It pained her. 14 Will you stay here, 
and not leave the hotel to-night?” 

He thought a moment, and then said, “Yes, I will 
remain here, in this room. I can’t, can’t sleep. I’ll 
sit up and read or write; but you must go to bed and 
1 seek for'rest. You will be ill to-morrow if you do not. 1 

How little she know of his thoughts I Treacherous 
always, ho meant to steal away towards morning 
while she slept, and write to her from London. 

“There is no use in my going to bed, I cannot 
sleep,” she said. 

“ You will sleep if you try. If you sit up I wont 
remain.” 

He conquered her after ajninute or two, and she 
went to bed and lay wakeful with a reeling brain, 
thinking it all over. He had never even told her how 
it happened. In three or four hours she fell asleep, 
and slept soundly. What time had elapsed she did 
not know; but when she awoke, there was a fight in 
the room, and she was conscious of some one leaning 
over her’ She started op. 

“Georgo, what is the matter?” She put her hand 
on his arm, and felt it trembling. Then she observed 
that he wore his travelling cloak, and she leaned back. 
Was he going, after all? 

“Agnes, I have been thinking this over all night, 
and the more I consider it, the more I feel that I can¬ 
not remain here. I did not like to part without see¬ 
ing you again, and I came to say farewell to you in 
your sleep.” 

This was tone. Bark as his nature was, her pain 
and her love had softened him; and when it came to 
the last, he did not like to leave her without a look, 
without a word. Agnes pleaded and clung to him. 
“Will you not even wait to tell me how it happen- 


tr i. 
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ILLERET sat watching the work¬ 
ing of the blow he had given, yet 
he was not utterly unmoved by 
her distress. He had struck upon 
a terrible device in telling her this 
truth, which he had so sedulously 
concealed from her for so many 
months. And now he watched 
its effect with a touch of pity at 
his heart, mingled with and over¬ 
powered by a strong, selfish wish 
for its success. Once or twice the 
desire to exculpate himself so 
pressed upon him, that It almost 
prevailed over his more cautious 
calculations. 

If he were a villain and a mur¬ 
derer m her eyes, it wouia maniace ner acquiescence 
In that parting, which was now a matter of absolute 
necessity to him. It would stifle all. her love, and 
stifle all her wish to be with him. The weighty chain 
that had clung to him for months was fost dropping 
from his limbs. Let her think him guilty, hardened, 
cold—anything, so that it induced her to set him free. 
He still sat looking at her, and thinking what would 
she do in the end. Presently he spoke. 

“Agnes, will you try and control yourself now? I 
want to speak to you.” She took her hands from her 
free, and held them out towards him, as if pushing 
him from her, although he had never left his chair. 
“Do not be afraid, I am not coining near you,” he 
said, as he observed her posture. 44 1 ought to have 
left you long since, but I lacked the courage to tell 
youth© teal truth. It was such a terrible thing to 
speak of, that I shrank from it.” She had not put 
her hands back to her face again, but they lay in her 
lap, while she sat with her eyes "fixed, staring at the 
c«pet. VUleret paused, and then went on: “I hare 
more to say to you, Agnes, than what I have said al¬ 
ready; but I cannot say it to-night. I will write to 


think differently yet, and come back.” 

“ Perhaps so,” he said, evasively. 44 But whatever 
decision we come to, remember that your father’s 
death was not intended by me. Wo had words about 
you; we quarrelled; he struck me, and wo fought.” 

“ Yes, yes; I knew it was an accident—a quarrel in 
the heat of passion, or something of the kind. A sec¬ 
ond thought told me you would not willingly have 
hurt him.” 

How mercilhllyshe viewed his feultsl This was the 
secret that had been preying on his mind all these 
months. It was remorse for her father's death, and 
his repentance pleaded with her for him. 

“You will remain here until 1 write to. you from 
England, or send a friend over,” 

“ A friend! "Why arc you going to send a friend?” 
she asked, in a tone of surprise. 

“ 0,to make some arrangements as to your fixture,” 
he said. 

“ My fixture! I do not understand you.” 

“I mean in case this event parts ns. Agnes, you 
may wish it in your cooler moments; and I, too, want 
time to think about it.” 

He was deceiving her again; going from her, and 
not meaning to return, yet throwing an air of uncer¬ 
tainty over it, lest he would drive her wild. 

44 O,nothing but partings! nothing but partings 
and sorrow!” she moaned. 

He was moved visibly, even his Iron nerves gave 
way a little. 

44 O Agnes! I wish wo had never met! Can you 
not say it with mo now?” 

“Ho, no! not even yet!” she said, while her tears 
fell on her clasped hands. 

He stood looking at her. “Heaven forgive me all 
my injustice, and cruelty, and wrong,” he mattered. 
Bat what availed the prayer while the wrong re¬ 
mained uncaneolled? Agues looked up, and met his 
eye; but her ear did not catch his murmured prayer. 

44 Let ns partin peace,” he said, drawing her nearer 


to him. 44 "Whatever the future may hold for both of 
as, let us part in peace to-night.” 

“ O, may we some day meet in peace again!” she 
said, catching up the child that lay beside her, and 
pushing its sleeping fore over to its fhthcr. 44 Think 
of us both, George, while we are away from you.” 

Think of them. Yes; but how? As dangerous 
quicksands, in which the new vessel he was piloting 
might sink; or as longing hearts that were to welcome 
his return? He said nothing, but stooped and kissed 
the child, and then touched its mother’s forehead 
lightly with his lips. 

“ You will write to me soon, Georgo?” Bhe pleaded 
through her falling tears. 

“ Yes, very soon,” he said, as he went away from 
her, not withoutremorse; not utterly without feeling 
for her distress. 

CHAPTER XXXVJL 
THE CLOUDS BREAK. 

The Herberts came back to Paris, and Agnes told 
them everything. The tale was a terrible one to lis¬ 
ten to, and Mrs. Herbert, as she heard it, felt her 
heart shudder against this man whom she had never 
Been. She did not tell her thoughts to Agnes, whose 
voice was pleading for him even as her heart battled 
sorely in his behalf. Was he not her husband? And 
that bond of union was blotting out the remembrance 
that Bfa hand had slain her fhther. 

The fall pain, of his death had not como toher while 
VUleret was present, except in the first moment of 
her hearing it; but in his absence she found it more 
difficult to chase It away, and with it mingled aborn¬ 
ing anxiety to know when he would write and make 
known to her what decision he had come to.* 

Yes, what would he say when he wrote to her? 
Would he tell her he was coming back repentant for 
all the past, to be with her until death should part 
them? ‘ What would ho say? Again and again she 
asked herself the question, while she waited for those 
promised lines which did not come. A week had 
worn away, and then another, yet still no word or 
message reached her; and daring tha weary vigil of 
waiting and watching, time had gone by with leaden 
wings. 

“It is very good of you to stay here, Mrs. Herbert,** 
she said, one night, when they were all three seated 
before a pleasant fire in the Herberts’apartments. 
“But perhaps I may not detain you much longer. 
Bo you know X have been thinking .to-day that 
George Is waiting to settle some matters in England, 
and. that he will come to mo, instead of writing?” 

She looked up hopefully, as if anxious that they 
should think so to. 

“And if it be so, what will you do?” Mrs. Herbert 
a sked . 

“If he came, X would forget everything, except 
that I was his wife.” The color was red upon her 
cheek as she spoke. 

Arthur Herbert raised his head and looked Into 
her eyes, and In them he read the depth of that great 
love which could wipe away from her memory the 
stained spot where her husband’s sin lay. A momen¬ 
tary pause followed Agnes’s last words, during which 
the door opened slowly, and Wilhelm appeared on 
the threshold. His fhee was, as usual, calm, except 
the restless dark eyes with which he scanned the 
group before him. 

“ A letter for madame,” he said. 

She ’ took it with an eager, nervous grasp, and the 
servant went slowly out, watching her as he went. 
He knew as well as she did that her late'lay within 
the folds of that morsel of paper. Holding the letter 
in her hand, Agnes approached the lamp. 

“He has written, after all,” she said, as she broke 
the seal. “ But perhaps it is to say he is coming.” 

The flush of hope mingled with fear was on her 
free as she threw the envelope on the table, and, un¬ 
folding the letter with trembling fingers, began to 
read. A moment or two passed in the hush of that 
unbroken sflence, when Mrs. Herbert laid her hand 
ou Arthur’s arm. He looked up and followed her 
eyes to Agnes’s face. The brightness of the flush on 
her cheek had died away, and she was aspaloas 
death. 

“Agnes, what is the matter?” Arthur asked, 
springing to his feet and approaching her, followed 
by his mother. “ Is there any evil tidings from your 
husband? Is he not coming to you?” 

“Ho. I shall never see him—never any morel” 
she said, speaking in a low, hopeless tone. “ There, 
read it.” 

She threw the letter towards Arthur, and, turning 
away, began to pace up and down the room. Mrs. 
Herbert stood by the window watching her, thinking 
it was better to leave her alone for a little, while 
Arthur took up the letter she had tossed over to him, 
and, nearing the light, began to read it. It was a 
short, cold letter, and ran thus: 

“ Bear AG2fksI only write to say that my opin¬ 
ion respecting the separation between us remains 
unaltered. We' cannot meet again; do not urge it, 
for It Is impossible. There are other reasons for our 
parting even stronger than the unfortunate accident 
to your fhther—reasons which 1 cannot explain to 
you now, but which shall be folly stated by a confi¬ 
dential friend of mine, who will be in Paris In afew 
days.. This friend is authorized by me to make a 
handsome provision for your future and your son’s.” 

This was all on that side of the paper, for VUleret’s 
handwriting was large and irregular, Ailing the sheet 
with those scanty, breathless lines. Arthur turned 
over one leaf; a word or two only and the signature 
were on the other side. He read it, and then moved 
back a step in utter amazement. 


44 Agnes,” he said, speaking with great excitement, 

“ is this man your husband? Why did you not toll 
me so before?” 

She paused in her walk, and then approached him.. 
44 What man?” she asked, scarcely knowing at the 
moment what she said, and totally forgetting she had 
given him the letter to read. He put his finger be-- 
low the name, and held it towards her. 44 My hus¬ 
band?. yes,” she said, looking up with a surprise 
upon her still white fore. 44 Do you know him?”:; 

44 1 do. Why did you not tell me this before?” 

Mrs. Herbert came round the table to her sou, and 
looked over Agnes’s shoulder. Arthur moved the 
letter near her so as to let her eye foil on the name. 

44 George Fleming,” she read aloud. “ What Georgo 
Fleming? O Arthur, surely it is not—” 

44 It is George Fleming of Griffin’s Court,” ho said,: 
filling up her unfinished sentence. 

Agnes turned from the mother to the son In utter 
bewilderment. 

44 "What is it—O, what is it? You know something. . 
Will you tell it to me, whatever it may be?” 

She laid her hand upon Arthur’s arm, and looked 
np beseechingly into his face. Perhaps he knew 
those things which Fleming's friend was coming to 
explain, and she would rather hear them now than. 
wait. 

“You are married to this man, Agnes?” Arthur 
said, firing his eyes earnestly on her face.- 
44 Mamed to him? ( Tes.” 

“Hush, Arthur, hush,” Mrs. Herbert interposed, 
entxeatingly. 44 1 know what you are going to say; 
you are too precipitate.” 

Agnes looked from one to the other, anxiously. 

“Let mo hear it, Mrs. Herbert, let mp hear it. 
You know something of George. Is he in danger, or 
trouble, or sorrow? Tell me, Arthur—0, tell me!” 
She laid her hand upon his, which rested on the 
able. 

“Walt till to-morrow, Agnes,” Mrs.Herbert said 
grin, before her son had time to speak. 44 You shall 
know all to-morrow.” 

* “ X must hear it now; I could not wait all the long 
hours of the night in suspense, indeed I could not.” 

“She is right, mother; she had host hear it now,” 
Arthur, said. 

“ Yes, Arthur, you will tell no, I know you will. 
Is he in danger, or sorrow, or trouble—trouble with 
I his father or with any one?” 

| “He has no father, Agnes.” 
j 4 ‘Ho fhther?” she repeated, in surprise. 

“Ho, he is dead.” 

Another deceit, and why? Because she would* 
have called upon him to fulfil his promise of bringing 
her to England as .his wife. She saw it all plainly, 
now. It was clear as noonday. 

44 Sit down, Agnes, dear,” Mrs. Herbert said, kind¬ 
ly, “and he will tell you all the rest, for there re¬ 
mains much more behind.” 

She suffered them to lead her to a sofa, and she sat 
down, Mrs. Herbert sitting by her, while Arthur 
stood and spoke. 

“ Don't be shocked, Agnes; he shall not doit—we 
will take care that he shall not—but Fleming has 
gone to England to be—” He paused. 

“What, Arthur,what?” And the white face of 
the deserted girl was turned up to him appealingly. 

“ To be married to another woman.” 

“Married! It is impossible; I wont believe it,” 
she said, starting up. 

“But it shall not take place; we will stop it, 
Agnes. Onr discovery of this prior marriage of yours 
puts such wxoDg to you and the girl he has chosen, 
out of his power.” 

44 Let him wrong her,” she passionately, 44 I’ll 
not stir a finger to prevent it; but Til claim him 
from her by a power greater than that with which 
die stole him away from me.” 

“ Hush, Agnes, dear; O, hush,” Mrs. Herbert said, 
soothingly, while Arthur stood bewildered by the 
storm he had raised. “She did not steal him away 
from you. She is not even aware of your existence. 
Willingly, most willingly, would she resign him to 
you, Agnes, for she does not love him.” 

Her momentary passion of jealousy died away, and 
she sank back upon the sola, burying her face in her 
hands. 

44 She does not love him,” she moaned, “and he 
has left me, deserted and alone, for a woman who 
does not lovo him!” 

Presently she grew calmer and sat up. 

“Who is this girl?” she asked. 

44 Edith Wynne, the affianced wifo of my poor 
Ralph. Will you not savo her now, Agnes?” 

“How can I save her—what am 1 to do?” aha 
asked, wearily. 

“ Come to England and assert y?ur prior marriage,” 
Arthur answered. “ Meet your husband feco to fare, 
and ho dare not deny the truth.” 

“ Ho, no; not yet, not yet,” she said, coweringcloeo 
within the shelter of Mia. Herbert’s protecting am 
“Leave her alone for to-night, Arthur; to-morrow 
we can make our arrangements. She can hear it 
better then,” Mrs. Herbert said, signing to her son to 
quit the room. And he obeyed her, leaving the poor 
deserted girl alone with her gentle comforter. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
edith's weddixg-day. 

It was a fine, dear, cold February morning. The 
gray dawn was breaking over the sky and. across the 
old trees and frost-white lawn at Grace Park. Al¬ 
ready all the shutters of the house were open, and 
the smoke of its many chimneys was ascending in 
blue volumes to the douda. 
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It was Edith’s wedding-day, and she'was up early 
that morning, so that Mrs. Wynne found her sitting 
hy the window of her dressing-room, gazing out 
towards the old wood, that hid in its depths the scene 
of a terrible tragedy. Well Mrs. Wynne knew the 
meaning of that straining gaze; and as she passed 
the window she drew down the blind. 

“Thot<e bare trees look dull and.cheerless, do they 
not, darling?” Bhe said; as if in excuse"for the act. 

Edith put her hand- to her temple. “My head 
aches,” she said; “ it has been aching all night. O, 
mother dear, I wish I was—” 

“Where, dear?” Mrs. Wynne asked, seeing her 
pause. 

“Where it would not ache any more,” she 
answered. 

“0 Edith; do not talk so. God is the best judge of 
that. His will be done.” 

“ Is It God’s will that I am to marry Mr. Fleming?” 

“I cannot tell; I suppose so,” Sirs. Wynne replied, 
hesitatingly." 

Edith said no more, hut bent her head on to her 
mother's shoulder, and lay there as she used to do 
long ago in her happy childhood. An hour passed 
without either of them speaking, until Annette, 
Edith’s maid, came in to dress her young mistress 
for her bridal. 

“Is your head better, dear?” Sirs. Wynne asked, 
as Edith, disturbed by Annette’s entrance, raised it 
off her shoulder. 

“ I don’t know; I think not. Is it getting late?” 
she asked, ccnfhsedly. 

Mrs. Wynne looked at her watch, and finding it 
nearly eight o’clock, sent Annette to bring some 
coffee, as both she and Miss Wynne needed refresh¬ 
ment. The coffee came, but Mrs, Wynne found it 
difficult to prevail on Edith to take any, and she 
failed utterly in getting her to eat; so the cheerless 
breakfast went away almost untasted. 

What a mockery it was; all that satin and lace, and 
orange flowers, and the cases of unprized jewelry, 
with which poor Edith was surrounded 1 It was like 
the bridal of the Nile, where a beautiful maiden, 
richly attired and wreathed with, flowers, passed 
away from the glad earth, in the morning of her 
youth and loveliness, down into the cold, flowing 
waterof the river, amid the songs and rejoicing of an 
assembled multitude. 

There was hustle round Grace Park, within and 
without; bustle in the large supper-room, where the 
servants were putting the last to uches to the arrange¬ 
ments for the breakfast which was to follow that 
weary wedding; hustle in the yard, where the coach¬ 
man was strutting about in wedding favors, waiting 
for the horses to he put to the carriage in which he 
was to drive his young lady to church; hustle, too, in 
Mrs. .Wynne’s dressing-room, where she was trying 
to catch the few fleeting moments left her before she 
muse oe reauy to atienu xaiiui to .■voooctsvine v»uurcu, 
in order to witness that ceremony from which, her 
kind motherly heart recoiled. What could she do? 
Who could blame her for the part she acted? It was 
the part of a weak woman, certainly; hut poor Mrs. 
Wynne had never been formed to contend against 
circumstances. She could mourn over, but she could 
not-conquer them. Alls! women can rarely do 
aught hut console or grieve. They must sit with 
clasped hands, tied and powerless; their lot does not 
lie In the strength to act, but In the strength to suffer. 
Poor Mrs. Wynne’s gentle nature was sorely tried, 
sorely wrung, to witness Edith’s sorrow and sacrifice, 
but what could she do? Nothing. 

It wanted but a few minutes to eleven o’clock, and 
the marriage had been fixed for eleven. Mrs. Wynne 
hurried off to fetch Edith. The carriage was at the 
door, the homes tossing their manesdisdalnfally, and 
pawing the ground, impatient to be off. 

“Come, dear, we shall be late.” Edith rose, and 
followed her mechanically. 


CHAPTER XXNVHI. 

HASTENING TO THE KESCTO. 

Late on the night before the day fixed for Edith’s 
marriage, Sirs. Herbert, Arthur, and Agnes Fleming 
stepped from a first-class carriage on to the platform 
at Swanson, a town lying some twenty miles from 
Abbottsville. 

“I don’t like stopping hero to-night,” Arthur said 
to liis mother, as they alighted. “ It is only another 
twenty miles; shall we try to get on?” 

“Agnesis not able. We have come toe rapidly 
already,” Mrs. Herbert answered. “ Surely we shall 
have time enough to reach Grace Park in the morning. 
Ask what hour the first train starts to-morrow.” 

Arthur turned away Impatiently. “That's the 
worst of taking a pressing journey with ladies. They 
are sure to stop at the wrong moment,” he muttered, 
as he walked up the platform to the guard. 

“ What hour docs the first train start for Abbotts- 
ville in the morning?” 

“Six o’clock, sir, and gets in before seven.” 

“ That is rather early. The next?” 

“Why, it goes at eight, and gets in before nine.” 

“ Thank you,” Arthur said, turning away towards 
his party again. 

“Well?” Mrs. Herbert said, as he approached 
them. 

“ The two earliest trains are at six o’clock and eight 
o’clock. Of course, six is too soon for you to he 
astir, after your long journey to-day, but we must be 
ready by eight. For my part, I don’t know- why, 
but 1 would rather get on to-night,” he added, look¬ 
ing wistfully at the. carriages they had left, the en¬ 
gine attached to which w&j juat beginning to. give 


indications of a speedy move. “Ho you think you 
could manage it, Agnes?” 

“0, lam so very tired,” she said, “after this 
long day’s journey; and baby tools weary, and needs 
rest.” 

“ Yes, wo are all tired, Arthur,” Mrs. Herbert 
said, seconding Agnes’s wish. “You great strong 
men have no idea of our weak frames. Come, be 
merciful,” she added, smiling, “and'find us a ;»b.” 

Arthur looked wistfully at the carriages. Should 
ho go alone and make all things sure? What if they 
should be late by any chance? It was strange, that 
longing he had to he at Abbotsville. But a Becond 
thought showed him the impossibility of leaving 
the ladies and the child to travel alone; so, without 
giving words to his wish, he seized tho hoy, and said, 
cheerfully:. 

“ Here goes, then, for the hotel. Come, Georgie, 
help Uncle Arthur to get a cab for mama.” 

The desired cab was secured, and the little party 
soon found themselves round a comfortable supper- 
table, while the train was whirling away towards 
Abbotsville. 

“ Come, Agnes, eat,” Arthur said. “ You look as 
pale as death, girl; you must get up your strength 
for to-morrow.” 

“ Don’t talk of to-morrow,” Mrs. Herbert rejoined, 
kindly; “ it will be time enough when it comes.” 

“I am not afraid of it,” Agnes answered. “I 
know what I am doing, and the consequences, too. 
It will- part George and me forever, and yet I feel 
strangely brave. I think that the having to battle 
for my child has given me courage.” 

Arthur rose and went to the window. 

“ What a villain that Fleming is!” he muttered to 
himself, 

“ Go to bed, Agnes dear.” Mrs. Herbert suggested. 
She bad heard Arthur’s muttered condemnation, 
although Agnes had not. “ Come away, darling, and 
we will leave this perverse son of mine an opportunity 
to smoke a cigar.” 

Agnes smiled a little feint smile, and taking up 
her son, who lay asleep upon her knee, bade Arthur 
good-night, and followed Mrs, Herbert out of the 
room. 

Arthur sat up alone, smoking and thinking. Of 
the exact time that he went to bed, I have no especial 
record, but I know that the next morning he was up 
betimes, and down-stairs before either his mother or 
Agnes. Presently they made their appearance, both 
seeming much refreshed by the night’s rest Agnes 
looked flushed and excited, and was all eagerness to 
pursue her journey. There was an unnatural strain 
about her, a hurry for departure, a restless, fidgety 
desire to be on her feet—doing and preparing, putting 
on Georgie’s hat and mufflers, and even searching 
for Arthur’s gloves, which were out of the way some¬ 
where. She was ready for anything, except to sit 
still and eat her breakfest, which she scarcely touch¬ 
ed—ready for anything except thought, inflict; and 
all her bustling activity was but an effort to kill It— 
an effort to keep down a bodily weakness and a men¬ 
tal shrinking that she feared would overcome her at 
the last. 

The morning was wearing away; it was nearly 
eight o’clock. They must hurry to the train now, the 
last moment was almost come. Arthur had gone 
down to pay the hill while the waiter called a cab, 
and the light luggage they had brought from Paris 
was stowed on the top. Back to the breakfiist-room 
Arthur ran lightly up the stairs, two steps at a time. 

“Everything is ready. Come, mother; come, Agnes; 
it’s ten minutes to eight, so we must ho oft.” 

Georgie’s hat had been on and off twenty times 
that morning, and it was off again when Arthur came 
hack. Agnes caught it up and put it on the child’s 
head, tying the strings hastily; her fingers trem¬ 
bled so she could scarcely get the ribbon fastened. 

“How awkward lam!” she said, trying to smile 
at her own nervousness. “There, that will do 
now—what a crooked bow it is! but it is no matter.” 

It is wonderful how we observe little things at 
times; even under the pressure of excitement Agnes’s 
eye observed Georgie’s-crooked bow, though her 
mind was full of such weighty cares. 

Arthur snatched up the boy, and carried him down 
stairs, followed by Mrs. Herbert and Agnes. By the 
time they reached the hall he had him in a cab, and 
had turned hack to meet* them. The flush had gone 
out of Agnes’s face, but Arthur could not see how 
white it was through her thick veiL 

“Mother dear, you are the strongest,” he said, as 
ah apology for giving Agnes his ami; “will you fol¬ 
low us, for we have not a moment to lose?” 

He felt Agnes trembling on his arm—trembling 
and leaning heavily. They got to the door of the 
hotel, and then, as she gave another forward step, 
she stumbled—stumbled on a step, or something, as 
Arthur supposed, and he put out his other arm to 
catch her. She recovered herself, however, hut stood 
quite still. 

“Arthur, I can’t goon just yet,” she said, feintly. 
“ Let me sit down.” 

There was a long bench in the hall, and he led her 
to it. What was to he done? Would she he better 
in a moment, or must they lose the train? Mrs. 
Herbert took off her bonnet, so as to give her air. 
She had not feinted, but her face was deadly white, 
and she leaned hack against the wall, seemingly 
helpless. Georgie was still in the cab; every one 
forgot him. • —' 

“Bring her water,” Mrs. Herbert suggested; “it 
may revive her.” 

Arthur and the waiter went off on the same errand. 
The waiter returned first with the water, and Arthur 
followed him. The barmaid had come from, the bar, 


good-naturedly, with » glass of - wine, but Agnes 
would not touch It. Mrs. Herbert took tho tumbler 
of water from the man, and put it to her Hps; sho 
swallowed a few drops, and then put out her hand 
and pushed the tumbler away. It seemed to revive 
her, for in a minute or two she moved her head, and 
looked round at the group which stood about her. 
Mrs. Herbert offered her more water, and this time 
she put her own hand to the tumbler, although Mrs. 
Herbert held it too, and drank nearly all its contents. 
* “ There, I am better now,” she said; trying to get 
up. “ We must get on, yon know.” 

She remembered- her imperative journey through 
it all. But precious minutes had been spent already, 
and perhaps the train was gone. Arthur looked at 
his watch, it was just within a minute or two of eight; 
but the station was close, and they might win it yet. 
With the help of his arm, Agnes reached the cab, 
and they drove off. When they arrived on the plat¬ 
form, the carriages were drawn up in a long line, 
and the engine snorting vehemently. 

“There we have it!” Arthur exclaimed; “it’s 
not gone yet” 

Even as he spoke the guard’s whistle sounded, and 
•before he could take another step nearer, the train 
was In motion. Whiz, whiz,’it went, slowly at first, 
but gradually increasing in speed, until even the 
smoke was lost in the fer distance. 

Arthur stood agbast 0, if he had only gone on 
last night in spite of them! Mrs. Herbert and Agnes 
wore feces of blank dismay. • 

A. porter was passing up the platform; there was 
hope left yet; If another train went at nine, or ten 
even, it might do. 

“What hour does the next train goto Abbotsville?” 
he asked, as the man approached himi. 

“ Eleven o’clock, sir,” the man answered, and went 
on his way. 

Eleven o’clock! They ought to be at Abbotsville 
before eleven o’clock. What was to be done? Arthur 
stood thinking, and the two ladies watched him 
anxiously. On his brain and energy everything 
depended now. Telegraph? should he telegraph to 
stop the wedding? No; he must assign a reason 
for such a proceeding, and how could he have, a thing 
like this flying through Abbotsville? So he gave up 
the telegraph, and decided on taking a post-chaise 
from the hotel, and by driving for life and death they 
might have time enough yet. They consulted for a 
few moments, and then drove back to the hotel, to 
wait until Arthur procured the carriage. 

“If you drive hard you’ll do the twenty miles in 
the time,” Arthur said to tho post-boy, when all was 
ready at last, and the .ladies seated in the chaise. 
“ 1*11 give you a sovereignif we are not late.” 

.The man touched his hat with a smile. 

“I’ll earn your money, sir, don’t fear.” 

“Do you know the way? Be sure and don’t take 
a circuit.” 

“Never you mind, sir. Eve driven this rood ever 
since I was a little fellow; I know every stone on it- 
We’ll not go the Abbotsville way, sir; that’s the way 
the railway goes, but the other is shorter.” 

“Very well,” Arthur said, jumping in. “AH 
right now, and get on as fast as you can.” 

The door was slammed to, the post-boy cracked 
his whip, and the horses, obedient to the sound, 
started offat a pace that soon left Swanson behind 
them. 

Along hour of silence followed, during which they 

momentarily shortening the distance between them 
and the goal they hoped to reach. Agnes leaned 
back in the carriage, with her veil drawn over her 
face and her arms-round her son, who, still oppressed 
by the remains of yesterday’s fatigue^ had fallen 
asleep soon after they left Swanson; while Mrs. 
Herbert looked out of the window, watching the trees 
as they flew past, and thinking, would they be in 
time? 

The same thought was filling the minds of Agnes 
and Arthur. "What, after all, if they were late? 
The minutes were flying apace, and they were stiH 
many miles from their destination. Herbert looked 
at his watch. 

“ Get on fester,” he said, putting his head out of 
the window, and addressing the post-boy. “'We 
shall never do it at this rate, I’m afraid.” 

“Don’t fear, sir,” the man answered, confidently. 
“ I know the road and the horses too. If I work 
them too bard they’ll break down; just leave them 
tome, sir.” 

Arthur drew in his head. Late or not late, it was 
out of his hands now; he was powerless; and- he 
leaned back despairingly against the cushions. He 
wished that he had telegraphed from Swanson. He 
ought to have telegraphed; he felt that now, when 
ho was unable to repair his error. 

“Mother,” he said, anxiously, “I wonder when 
they’ll be married?” 

“I don’t know; about eleven, I should think. 
What o’clock is it?” 

“Half-past ten,” Agnes said, answering the ques¬ 
tion. “ We shall be late; Arthur, tell me the truth, 
do you think we shall be late?” 

“ I hope not, Agnes.” 

“How fer is it from Abbottsville?” she asked. 

“We are not going through Abbotsville, but to 
Grace Bark direct; we can’t be far off it now. Grace 
Park is best; it would be dreadfully awkward to 
drive to tbe church; X would avoid that, except as a 
last resource.” 

“But if they have gone there we must follow them, 
must we not?” 

“Yes, yes; butl trust It will not be needed.”- 

There, was silence again for a few minutes. 


“ It was all my perversity and selfishness,” Agnes 
said, presently. “ 1 ought to have gone on last night; 

I see it now, hut it is too late- See ’’—she. hold out 
her watch—“ a quarter to eleven, and not at Grace 
Park yet.” She throw up the window next her, and 
called out, “ Drive, will you, for life and. death! We 
are too late—too late!” 

At her voice the man’s whip descended on the 
horses, and they plunged forward at a tremendous 
speed. He had kept them in reserve for this. The 
rolling wheels splashed up the mud from the heavy 
roads into Agnos’s face, hut she did not heed it. She 
leaned fer out, watching for the first sight of tho 
gates of Grace Park, and Arthur told her they were 
near it now. The rolling of the carriage-wheels and 
the rapid gallop of the horses was all tliesound which 
was audible. Tho trees and fields flew hy, dazzling 
her eyes, but still there was no appearance of the 
looked-fbr gates. One moment only Agnes removed 
her gaze from the road, and turned towards Arthur. 

“ Suppose they are gone to the church, and that 
we have to follow; how for is it from Grace Park to 
Abbotsville?” 

“Two miles.” 

“Two miles!” she repeated after him; “two miles, 
with spent horses! Arthur, we shall be late!” 

The same fear was at his own heart, and had been 
there the past hour.- 

“O, that I had telegraphed,” he said. “What 
a madman I was to neglect It! But sec, Agnes, he ‘ 
added, here are the Grace Park gates.” ” 

She looked out eagerly, and there they stood, 
offering their cold, iron front to her anxious gaze. 
She glanced at her watch. Five minutes to eleven. 
The marriage was fixed for eleven. WHl they bo in 
time? 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

AT THE CHUBCH. 

The bridegroom was already at the church, eagerly 
watching for the bride. The clergyman, too, was at 
his post, while a goodly array of villagers crowded 
round the church gates, eager to witness the expected 
pageant. Every one watched anxiously the turn of 
the road round which the bride’s carriage would first 
appear in view. Everybody watched and waited; 
but she did not come. 

Eleven o’clock now, and the bridegroom was still 
•waiting for the bride, -with, his watch in his hand, 
marking the fleeting moments. A quarter past, and 
there was the sound of a hustle round: tho gates, 
whose murmur soon reached the church- A servant 
in the Wynne livery, was galloping'on towards it 
from the direction of Grace Park, riding as if for life 
and death. On he came at full, speed, and,, dashing 
through the crowd, which, opened, to let him pass, 
spnuig.from his horse at the door, and entered. 

What was the matter? Mr. Fleming met timin'" 
the aisle with a blanched fece, and' inquired with 
nervous eagerness, whether anything was wrong at 
Grace Park. . 

“You are wanted at the Park, sir. bliss Edith 
cannot come here to-day. Something has happened 
at the. bouse, sir, and they are waiting for you.” 

Fleming stood like one petrified for a moment, 
and then he said: 

“ What-is the matter? Is Miss Wynne ill?” 

He asked the question anxiously, the fear of it was 
oppressing him. 

“I don’t know, sir—I- didn’t hear, bat I believe 
not,” the man answered. , . 

Fleming was moving towards tho door, but ho 
turned back to ask the question: 

“Who sent for me? Was It bliss Wynne?” 

“No sir. My master came out in a great hurry to 
the stable to me, and bid me ride like mad and,bring 
you back to the Park.” 

Again Fleming moved towards the door, and again 
he hesitated. . - 

•“Are you sure Miss Wynne is not ill?” 

The groom twirled his hat in his hand, as if con¬ 
sidering, and then he said:. 

“ I really don’t know, sir, but I think not.” 

Fleming turned away, there was no use questioning 
the man any morr. The clergyman who was to. have 
read the marriage service followed him, and touched 
his arm. 

“Is there anything wrong at Grace Park?” he 
asked. 

“Wrong!” Fleming repeated; “I. really don’t 
know. This man tells me Miss Wynne can’t come 
here to-day.” 

“Then we are to have no wedding?” , 

“Notnow,at all events,” Fleming answered, as 
he went out. . 

The guests invited to the marriage were nearly all 
in tho church, and more were arriving. They gath¬ 
ered round the clergyman, and helped him to question; 
the groom, wondering at the news. 

White they talked and marvelled, and the crowd 
round the church gates talked and marvelled too, 
Fleming sprang into his carriage, and drove as fast as 
the horses could go to Grace Park. He drewdoan- 
the blinds and leaned his bead forward on his hands. 
The sudden summons had bewildered him. What 
could be the cause of it? He recurred to his original 
fear. Edith must he ill, for no other reason would, 
they postpone the ceremony at the last moment.; 
Tbe tension of the past weeks on her nerves had been 
too much for her, and she had given way at the very, 
moment when he was about to consu mma te his suc¬ 
cessful tyranny. • * ■ 

A thousand fears haunted him during.that terrible, 
drive, and, the minutes which it occupied.seemed, 
hours of time. Yet a suspicion, of. the truth never. 
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once struck him. "Was Edith Ul? Was she dying? 
Was she dead? Questions such as these flitted, 
through his brain, while the horses, urged to their 
utmost speed, dashed on to Grace Park. Yet, as I 
have said, through it all not even, a. loint glimmer of 
tho truth crossed his mind. * 

CHAPTER XL. 

THE CHASTISEMENT. 

A post-chaise with hay horses was standing be¬ 
fore the door of Grace Pa»k when Fleming drove up. 
It was a shabby, dark carriage, splashed with mud, 
and the horses, reeking with heat and covered with 
foam, bespoke a long and rapid journey. 

The post-chaise moved aside, as in duty bound, at 
Fleming’s approach, so as to leave space for his more 
pretentious conveyance, which palled up with a 
sweep. Fleming, without waiting for the servant 
to open the door, threw it open himself and instantly 
alighting, hurried up the steps.. Before he had time 
to lay his hand upon the bell the door was opened by 
a servant. 

“ What is the matter?” ho asked, as he entered. 
“ "Why was I sent for?’* 

“ I don’t know, sir,” the man answered with great 
respect. 

“ IsMiss Wynne Dl?” 

“No sir.” 

“ Where is Mr. Wynne?** 

“ In the drawing-room, sir; where he desired you 
to be shown when yon came.** 

“This is some rebellious whim of Edith’s,” Flem¬ 
ing thought, as he followed the man; “ sachnonsense 
will he very inconvenient just now.” 

In the drawing-room were Mr. and Mrs. Wynne, 
with another gentleman, whom Fleming could not 
see distinctly, for l»e sat with only the side ofhls face 
turned towards, him, and even that was shaded by a 
hook, which he appeared, to he reading. Mr. and 
Sirs. Wynne rose to meet him, but the stranger did 
not stir except to glance at him for a moment, and 
retire again behind his book. 

Something unusual had occurred; Fleming read it 
in the grave faces which, methia as^e came in, and 
' he said, hurriedly; 

“You look very serious. Is there anything 
wrong?” 

“ We have had unexpected visitors, whose arrival 
and business has somewhat startled us; that is all,” 
Mr. Wynne said, pushing a. chair towards Fleming, 
and then resuming his own. 

Fleming did not accept the offered seat, hut crossed 
over to the fire, and took up his favorite position, 
with one arm leaning on the corner of the mantel¬ 
piece. He looked uneasy and perplexed. 

“ I really don’t understand, Mr. Wynne, why I 
have been sent for, or why theso visitors, whoever 
they arc, should interfere with, or interrupt my 
marriage.** 

Mr.Wynne looked towards his wife appealingly. 
He was afraid of Fleming, and he could not in a 
moment throw off the hold he had upon him. Mrs. 
Wynne answered the look by saying quietly; 

“This marriage cannot take place now, Mr. Flem¬ 
ing.” 

“Not now! What do you mean?- Not to-day?” * 
“ Not to-day, nor to-morrow, nor at all.” 

The red blood flew to his face, and then receded. 
“Who says that it shall not?” he asked, hoarsely. 
“Ido, Mr. Fleming,” a voice answered from the 
other end of the room, and the strange gentleman 
rose, laid down his hook, and approached the circle 
round the Are. 

Fleming looked at him In utter surprise, and then 
bowed slightly and stiffly. 3t was Arthur Herbert. 

“You do, Mr. Herbert! What have you. to do 
with it?” 

“Much,” he said. “As the friendofMIss Wynne’s 
childhood, and the brother of her intended husband, 
I have much to do with it, and I say it shall not take' 
place.” 

Fleming’s blood ran cold. Was Ralph Herbert’s 
brother there, at the eleventh hour, to disappoint 
him, to take the reins ofhis power over the Wynnes 
out of his hands by a transfer of the mortgage? 
That was all he thought ofl nothing else ever crossed 
his mind. He did not dream that behind the folding 
doors, which divided the room he stood In from the 
next, his young German wife was sitting, pale and 
trembling, with her child upon her knee, receiving 
what strength and comfort love could give her from 
Edith and Mrs. Herbert. 

“Edith—let me see Edith!” Fleming said, at 
length, as these thoughts rapidly ran. through his 
mind. “She has given mo her promise, and I will 
appeal to her to keep it.” 

“ She cannot keep it, Mr. Fleming,” Mrs. Wynne 
interposed, as Arthur was about to reply. “She 
promised to be your wife, and that promise cannot 
be fulfilled.” 

“You are talking In riddles this morning,” he 
said, impatiently. “Will you let me see Edith? Tell 
her to come to me!—beg her to come to me!” 

“She is in the other room; shall I go for her?” 
Arthur said, appealing to her mother. 

Mrs. Wynne nodded assent, and Arthur, opening 
the folding doors, passed through, only halfcloeing 
them after him. A moment or two elapsed after he 
had gone, during which Fleming could hear the 
murmur of two or three voices speaking in anunder- 
tone. They were women’s voices evidently, and now 
and then he heard Arthur’s in reply. Was Edith, 
objecting to come, and Herbert urging her to consent? 
Yes, this must he it, and he would see her, despite 
her unwillingness. Quick as thought, before Mrs. 


Wynne could intercept him, he crossed the drawing¬ 
room, and threw open the folding-doors. 

Arthur Herbert was in the middle of the next room, 
talking to throe ladles, one of whom, dressed, In deep 
mourning, had. her hand upon his arm. They turned 
in surprise at the appearance of the unlooked-for 
intruder. One face, white as death itself, fixed its 
look upon. Fleming’s, with a.painfhl eager gaze, but 
he did not see it. He saw no one but Edith, who 
moved out from the group, and went slowly towards 
the other door, which led out into the entrance hall. 
She was dressed as she had been In the morning 
when preparing for her marriage, except that she 
had laid aside her bridal, wreath, and veil. 

“ Edith,” he said, following her with his eyes as 
she went to the door, “ wilL you keep your promise?” 

“I cannot keep it now,” she said, with a flush on 
her cheek and a beam in her oye, such as it had not 
worn for mouths. “ Thank God, I am free 1” 
“Edith!” - ■ 

He moved a step forward after her as he spoke. 
He could hear the rustle of the silk she wore under 
the soft lace flounces, as she moved. But one glimpse 
only he caught of her white, face, while the door 
opened and closed upon her. They never spoke to 
each, other again. 

One moment he stood irresolute, as though he 
contemplated following Edith, and the next he had 
turned away, and moving hack a step or two, stood 
face to face with his, wife. 

There was a dreadhush for an instant Arthur and. 
his mother were standing near Agnes, Mrs. Herbert 
with her hand still on. the arm of hen son, as she had 
been when Fleming entered, while behind him, 
looking through the folding doors, with eager, curi¬ 
ous interest, were Mr. and Mrs. Wynne. • 
“Doyouknow me, George?” Agnes said at length, 
shrinking from tho angry gleam in her husband’s 
eye. 

“Know you!” he said, bitterly, “I should think 
I did. So it was you who worked this business for 
mo?” 

Agnes stepped hack towards Mrs. Herbert Her 
husband’s angry look frightened her, and Arthur 
interposed. 

“ She came to do good, and not evil, Mr. Fleming. 
She came to save, not to injure you.” 

“Save me from wliat? What danger was I in, that 
she could save mefrom?” 

“The danger of committing bigamy,’’ Arthur an¬ 
swered, sternly. “You know, the consequences of 
that, I suppose?” 

“Nonsense,Mr.Herbert; you are laboring under 
a delusion,” Fleming said, scornfully. 

Agnes did not speak; she had gathered, her child 
close to her breast, and suffered Mrs. Herbert to draw 
her down beside her on a sofa. 

“Itis.better to discuss this ; matter without the 
ladies,” Mr. Wynne suggested, in pity for Agnes’s 
evident pain and nervousness. 

i 4 No,” Mr. Fleming said, in his own determined 
way, from which Mr. Wynne knew of old there was 
no appeal. “No, Mr. Wynne. You are. harboring 
the idea that I meant to have offered Miss Wynne 
the mockery of a marriage, when in reality. I had a 
wife and child already, and could not marry her. 
Before 1 return to Griffin’s Court, let me disabuse 
you of the idea that I contemplated this great 
wrong against your daughter. Had I marriedJSditli 
to-day, she would have been, my true and lawful 
wife.” 

They looked in amazement from one to the other. 
Agnes started up. 

“Bo you mean to deny your identity, George? 
Bo you mean to deny that you married me in Vienna, 
the same night, and but an hour or two after you 
killed my father?” 

“I just mean this, Agnes; that you could offer no 
impediment to my marriage with Miss Wynne.” 

“No impediment!” she repeated after him. 

“ No; you are not my wife.” 

“What am I then?” she exclaimed, with a look of 
mingled surprise and terror. 

“What you please,” be said, turning contempt¬ 
uously from her. 

“O George! you must be mad. I have my mar¬ 
riage certificate here." 

“ You may bum it, then. It will not make you 
mistress of Griffin’s Court, nor your son. heir to it 
either. Such a marriage as yours and mine", if mar¬ 
riage you can call it, is not legal. You are a German 
Catholic, I am an English Protestant, and we were 
married by a priest." 

“ Shame, Mr. Fleming, shame! even supposing 
you, are right in point of law, which I much doubt,” 
Arthur cried, indignantly; while at the same time 
he felt a terrible fear that the marriage might be 
irregular, and that Fleming spoke the truth. 

Agnes drew back, as if she had received a blow, to 
the shelter of Mrs. Herbert’s protection, and laid 
her hand upon her shoulder. 

“I do not wish to act in an ungenerous spirit,” 
Fleming said, apparently recalled to a sense of his 
unfeeling conduct by Arthur’s cry of “shame!” “I 
will provide for you and for your child handsomely; 
more I cannot do. X cannot legalize a marriage 
which is not legal.” 

“I want nothing from you,” Agnes exclaimed, 
raising her head, indignantly. “I will test this 
marriage to sec if it be, as you say, informal; and if 
it be so, then God forgive you! The »Ln is yours, not 
mine.” 

“You will think better of it,” he said, quietly, 
“ when you come to your senses.” 

Agnes started to her feet. 

“Leave me!” she exclaimed, pointing to the door; 


“ leave me, before I curse you for the wTong and 
ruin.you would bring on me and my child” 

“ Leave her with the ladies, Mr. Fleming,” Arthur 
said. “ Do not torture, her any further.” 

****** 

Agnes did test the'marriage, and. she found It. to 
be—what our readers have doubtless Imagined al¬ 
ready—a perfectly legal one. What was she to do 
then? Her friends—indignant beyond measure 
against Fleming—were for open war; but she—she 
loved him. with a wife’s lovo still—would, take no 
steps against him. 

“ Perhaps he will return to me some day,” she 
Baid, “ when he has come to learn the great wrong 
that he lias tried to do to me and to my child; at 
any rate, wc will wait and see. For, 0 Edith! he 
has been cruel, I know; butl love him still.** 

Truly, Fleming was caught in the toils , that his 
own evil passionshad woven! The chastisement had 
begun! 

CHAPTER XLL 

ZtEHOESE. 

Feelings of tumultuous anger filled Fleming’s 
breast as he drove back to Griffin’s Court. The ser¬ 
vant who opened the door on. his return saw the 
cloutLon his master’s brow, and drew back to let him 
pass oa to the library. The man watched him steal¬ 
thily and curiously, as he entered and closed, the 
door. He heard the key turn in the lock as he went 
down the hall, and after that all was still. 

Fleming sat there alone the whole day, guarding 
the fire and nursing his great wrath; blaming Agnes 
and forgetting to blame himself- Ho ignored, for the 
time, the grievous wrong she had suffered, and. re¬ 
membered only that through her untimely appear- 
ancehe had lost Edith; lost her by less than an ho or. 
This was the sore spot that galled him, and he sat 
glowering and frowning at the fire, chafing under the 
thought of it. 

There inaybe dismay, in the drawing-room, but 
there will be no dismay in the kitchen. There- 
things go on like.clock-work. The dinner must bo 
cooked, even if it be scut down untasted; and. thus 
it came to pass that at the usual hour for that meal 
at Griffin’s Court, Fleming found himself seated 
alone at the dinner-table, partaking scantily, but 
mechanically, of the smokinc dishes set before him. 

The large room, looked chill and stately as Fleming 
sat there solitary, and he regretted, that his forget¬ 
fulness, of his dinner had prevented his ordering it 
into the library. .However, he did the next best 
thing, for when the doth was removed, he desired 
his wine to be conveyed there, and once more took 
possession of his wide arm-chair before the fire. 
Free from the intrusion of servants, he sat moodily 
watching it as he had done all day; but after a little 
he took a book and tried to read. The effort did not 
succeed well, for he found it almost impossible to fix 
his mind so as to take in the. sense, hut it was so 
far of use that it lessened the tension and the bitter¬ 
ness ofhis-mind somewhat, and gave it time to cooL 

He sat up late that night, so late that all his 
household was asleep before he even thought of bed; 
but, notwithstanding, he was up betimes in the 
morning, and walking through tho grounds long 
before the breakfast hour. After breakfast he went 
out again, giving directions to his steward respecting 
various things, required about the place. That day 
and the next were similarly employed. The exercise 
and being out of doors appeared to be doing him good, 
for as he sat by the library fire of an evening his. 
thoughts were calmer and quieter than they had 
been during his first day of unreasoning anger. 

Agnes, Mrs. Herbert, and Arthur were still at the 
■Wynnes’, as Edith and her mother had pressed them 
to stay a few days longer. Edith was a great com¬ 
fort to Agnes; her stronger mind peculiarly fitting 
her to he a sympathizer with Agnes’s weak but most 
gentle nature, which had learned to forgive Edith 
her unintentional interference with Fleming’s love. 
And so it come to pass that those two—the one the 
victim, and the other almost the victim, of the same 
man’s love—grew to hold together firmly, the one 
supporting while the other leaned. 

Fleming knew Agnes was still at the Wynnes*. 
He learned it casually from the steward, who, per¬ 
haps, shrewdly suspecting his master would not be 
averse to hear how things were going on in that 
direction, without mentioning names, gave the In¬ 
formation by saying, “ that company was staying at 
the Park." Fleming made no answer, ;but noted it! 
quietly, and soon afterwards want indoors. 

There was a gradual change at work within him, a 
change that people round him failed to discern 
through the stolid exterior he presented to their gaze. | 
In that gradual change all the good in his nature 
was coming up, and all the evil going down. No ! 
irritatiug interference from Mr. Wynne or Arthur 
Herbert, in behalf of Agnes, bad come to him, as he 
at first imagined it would. He was prepared to fight 
against his own memory of all she had been. Her I 
long-suffering patience under hia unkimlness; her 
forgiveness of her father's death the night they had 
parted in Paris, when perhaps be had felt more for 
her than in all the months preceding It, although 
still resolved to consummate the bitter wrong he had 
conceived; it all came surging up now, in his lonely 
hours, and pleaded in her behalf. Again these 
thoughts were battled with, and banished, only to 
return with stronger force; and then came the know¬ 
ledge that she was yet at Grace Park. 

Does tho reader remember the writing-desk that 
stood on the library-table at Griffin’s Court, in which 
Fleming was rummaging at the moment when he 


jccame cognizant of tho fact that Ralph Herbert, 
md not Mr. Wynne,, was Mr! Ward’s client, on that 
nemorablo day, a little preceding Ralph's death, 
vhen Mr. Ward paid his first and last visit there? 
nds. desk contained multifarious, papers, some of 
them having reference to the Griffin’s Court estate, 
some of them, memoranda concerning that old - mort¬ 
age on Grace Park, and others letters of business; 
while a few, two. or three only, were letters of a I 
Efferent. kind, being from Agnes during some of I 
Fleming’s absences in England. Most of her letters 
bad been destroyed, but somehow these few remain¬ 
ed—why, Fleming could scarcely tell. One of them, 
written in uncertain characters, with fingers that 1 
trembled sorely, told the, to her, joyous news of her 
boy’s birth, and brought Fleming away on that sud¬ 
den, hurried journey the morning after the dinner¬ 
party at Grace Park. Through this mass of papers, 
Fleming was rummaging for something that would 
not come to band, and in displacing a packet of let¬ 
ters in his search, Agnes’s few lbrgottcn epistles 
came in view. The one telling of Goorgle’s birth 
came first; he recognized it, and drawing nearer the_ 
lamp, read a few lines, then he .threw it down. It 
was out of sight, but another lay under his hand, 
Bpcaking of her silently. Ashe fried to put It, too, 
away, lie. felt something thick inside the envelope,” 
which induced him, after flinging It aside, to take it 
up again and examine the contents. This letter had 
come during the anxious time, of Walker’s trial; it 
had been, consequently, hastily read, and never an¬ 
swered. Forgotten and neglected, the contents met 
his. eye now—atiny-Iock of a child’s hair, hlack as his 
own,, and twisted hy its mother’s fingers into a little 
curL . 

He laid it down upon the open letter, and sat look¬ 
ing at it; looking at it, and thinking of the young 
mother as he bad borne her way from home, in her 
sunny girlhood, and thinking of her now as a wife, 
and yet no wife, smarting nnder the agony of that 
false marriage. His child, and hers, was speaking to 
him through that tiny curl, pleading for the place 
from which he had cast it, pleading for the name 
which he had taken away. He sat stffi,looking at 
the hair. The past was irrevocable, bnt could tardy 
justice, wipe out the sin? Begot up, and walked 
about the room for long minutes without ceasing, 
and. then sat down again, hut the harden, of his 
thoughts still was, Will tardy justice wipe out the 
sin? Solitude and disappointment were doing their 
work. His plans lulling so utterly, proving them¬ 
selves sofatilo, whispered of retribution and of judg¬ 
ment, and the man’s iron nature was giving way. 
Hence that vain trust that a late justice would atone^ 
for the past. 

CHAPTER XLIL 


OVEETCBE8 OP PEACE. 


The folding-doors which divided- the fr ont from the 
back drawing-room at Grace Park were thrown open, 
making the two into one long, wide room. Near the 
window in the back drawing-room, Arthur Herbert 
sat reading the morning paper, lounging at his ease 
in a comfortably, cushioned arm-chair; while in the 
front room, likewise near the window, and quite in 
Arthur’s view, Edith was sitting reading a letter. 

Before, the house, leisurely walking up and down, 
leading his horse hy the bridle, was a groom, in the 
Griffin’s Court livery, who had brought the note. 
What could Mr. Fleming have to Bay to her. now? 
Edith thought, as half-hesitating, half-curious, she 
broke the seaL A petition for pardon, or for peace 
between them, avow of unaltered love, an allusion to 
the relation in which they.haxl so lately stood to each 
other, or a prayer for a renewal of it? The letter 
contained none of these. It did not begin in the 
familiar terms of “ Bear Edith,” which he had once 
been privileged to address her with, or the colder 
formality of “ Dear Miss Wynne,” but ran simply 
thus; 

“ Will yon be the hearer of a message from me to 
Agnes, as I fear the shock a sudden communication 
might cause her. and I know you,will tell her what 
I want conveyed to her as gently as may be?. Ask 
her could she so far forget everything as to see me 
again. Say to her that, if she consents to do so, I will 
call to-morrow at Grace Park about twelve o’clock, if 
yon have no objection, and that I am willing, as far 
as in me lies, to atone for tho past, both to her and 
our child. Will you forgive my troubling you to act 
in this matter?, but I am sure you will do what you 
can for her sake, if not for mine. Yours ever, 

“Geokge Fleming." 


Edith read the letter again, and yet again, before 
her surprise allowed her fully to understand It. 
Presently she called Arthur Herbert from the other 
room, and he came with his newspaper in his hand. 

“Sit by me while you read this,” she said, giving 
him Fleming’s note, and at the wine time making 
room for him on her small, cosy sofa; “ and givo me 
your advice as to what I had best do.” 

Like Edith, Arthur read the letter twice, and then 
laid it down on a table near them. 

“ I cannot understand that man,” he said, after a 
moment’s thought. “ He Is a riddle beyond my read¬ 
ing. Can he have found out tie flaw In his plot, as 
we have?” 

“Ah, well, but your advice, Arthur?” Edith 
asked, keeping him to the point. “What am I to 
do?” 


“There is but one thing for yon to do,” he said. 
“Act as Mr. Fleming wishes youj for Agnes’s sake. 
Get him here, and then we^pmdo with hint as wc 
think best.” r r£ > - . 
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“Imust write to say bo, must I not? tho groom is 
waiting to take back my answer." 

, “ Of course yon must, Edie. Just tell him you will 
speak to Agnes, and let Mm know the result." 

She fiddled with her watch-chain a moment in 
silence. 

“1 do not like writing to Mr. Fleming, Arthur; 
indeed, I do not," she said, at length. 

'“Nonsense, Edie; a line will do it." 

“What shall I say, then?-tell me what to say," 
she asked, pleadingly. 

She had got a way of leaning upon him that Arthur 
liked amazingly, and he laughed as he rose from the 
sofo, and drawing her after him by the hand, led 
her to a table, where her writing-desk stood. 

“Come, we. will concoct It together,” ho said, as 
he pother into a chair. And so the note was written 
—a little tiny note, only containing two or three 
Unea—with which the groom rode away to Griffin’s 
Court. 

"When, the man’reached homo his master was 
standing on the hall door steps, with the post bag in 
his hand, which he had just taken from the post¬ 
hoy, who had brought the letters from Abbotsrille 
that came by the mid-day post. Dismounting and 
touching his hat, ho handed Fleming the letter he 
had brought from Grace Park, and then rode round 
to tho stables. Fleming crossed the hall to the 
library, reading it as he went, and then laying it on 
tho table, opened the bag which he still held in his 
hand. Almost mechanically he tossed over the 
letters it contained, all the while thinking of Edith’s 
note. One of them dropped out and lay beside It, 
and when Fleming had glanced at the others he took 
this one up. He stood a moment looking at it, for 
he knew the hand well, and then opening It also, 
began to read. 

It was from "Walker. With the first part of It we 
have nothing to do; it merely contained something 
touching a matter of business, the paying off of Hor¬ 
ner’s bond, about which he and Mr. Fleming spoke 
the first night we looked in upon them in the library 
at Griffin’s Court; but when that was disposed of, 
Walker went onto say: 

“How soon am I to go back to Griffin’s Court? 
Now that Miss Wynne is not to be mistress there, 1 
do not choose to remain in transportation here, and 
we may as well take up house together again. Re¬ 
member, wo must both sail In future in the same 
boat. I am safe in it, but you are not. So keep this 
in mind, and let me know when I am to go down, j 
nt expect lo hear in a day or two.” 

Fleming read the letter, and doubling it up hard in 
his hand, walked about the room. After a turn or 
two, he went over to tho fire and threw it in. He 
watched it curling, and blazing, and then vanis h ing 
in red sparks and black charred ashes. “I am safe, 
hut you are not.” The words came back to him 
again and again; he seemed to see them standing 
out and forming once more on the blackened mass 
of burned paper that lay on the top of the fire. He 
took up the poker, and dashed it through it, ming¬ 
ling it with the red coals. “Iam safe,but you are 
not.” The words were a covert threat. Did they 
allude to Walker’s acquittal of Ralph’s murder, and. 
Fleming’s untried guilt? Fleming knew that they 
did. 

Something must be done. He must get this man. 
under his own eye, and keep him there; hut not at 
Griffin’s Court. He stood awhile leaning on the 
mantelpiece thinking, and then taking up his hat, 
left the house, carrying Edith’s note with him. The 
library seemed stifling, and the air would he freer 
out of doors. 

CHAPTER XU3L 


“ No, never, never 1” 

« 0 but ho will. Suppose I were a prophetess, and < 
prophesied that he would come, and that he did - 
come; what would you say then?" i 

A light gleamed In Agnes’s eye. 

«What do you mean? You mean something, : 
Edith,” she exclaimed, catching the expression of * 
Edith’s face. “ O, tell me what it isl" < 

“ Sit here, then, and I will," she answered, placing : 
herself on a sofa that stood near the window; and 
drawing Agnes down beside her, she told her, as < 
gently as might bo, tho contents of Fleming’s note, ; 
and then, when the first nervous flush of surprise 
was over, gave it to her to read. 

“Are you afraid you will forgive him now, Agnes, ; 
dear?” she asked as she finished it. 

“ O no, not afraid, Edith,” Agnes answered, “ hut 
sure that I will.” 

“What shall I say to Mm when. I write? tell me 
what to say?” 

The glow was in Agnes’s face again, on neck, and 
ch eek, and brow, hut not the glow of pain that had 
rushed over her a minute since, and she answered, 
with a fuller beam of light in her eye, “Tell him to 
come.” 

• # * * * • 

« Tell him to come P* The words went in Edith’s 
letter that night to Fleming as they fell from Agnes’s 
lips. “ Tell him to cornel” And he came. 

When Fleming reached Grace Park a servant 
showed him into the room where Agnes was waiting 
for Mm. He entered it with a scarcely percep¬ 
tible hesitation, dosing the door after Mm, and he 
stood once more foce to fece with the woman he 
had so grievously wronged. Agnes was standing in 
the middle of the room, holding Georgiehy the hand. 
She made a hasty, nervous step forward to meet 
him, and he caught her in his aims to save her from 
foiling. 

“Am I forgiven, Agnes?” he asked, as she clung 
to him, and he stooped to kiss her forehead^ 

“ Forgiven?—0 yes I” she said. 

Fleming looked at her a moment, and then he 
sighed, and drew her away to a. sola, with little 
Georgie dinging to her dress. How mighty must 
he the strength of that love which could forgive such 
foultsashis. 

As Agnes Buffered Fleming to place her on the 
sofa and seat himself beside her, she took up the 
child and put him on his father’s knee. 

“Do you not remember papa, darling?” she 
whispered; “he has come hack to mama and 
Georgie.” 

The little fellow did remember Mm, and put up 
his lips for a kiss. Fleming kissed Mm, and still 
holding Mm on his knee, went on talking to Agnes. 

“MissWynne told you everything, I suppose?” 
he asked. “ Did she show you my letter?” 

“Yes,” Agnes answered; “she explained all to 
me.” 

«* she told you that I was desirous of repairing the 
past by marrying you now, did she not?” 

“ She said that you wanted to marry me over again, 
George.” 

“ Yes, yes,” he said, with a softened voice; “ you 
are right. I did marry you before; and to yon, at 
least, that marriage vow was holy.” 

“ Yes,” she answered, reverently; “ and it should 
have been so to you, too.” 

“ Would that it had been, I can say now,” he re¬ 
plied. 

“Had you only known at the time how holy it 
really was, you would not have suffered as you have 
done since, George—” 

He started back, and stared at her in Wank won¬ 
derment. 

“What do you mean, Agues?” 


roncuvEXESS. 

Edith stood with Agnes at the window of her 
dressing-room, which looked out upon tho lawn of 
Grace Park, and over the wood, where the Griffin’s 
Court chimneys were just discernible above the trees. 
Edith’s mind was full of how she could best break 
the good newB of Fleming’s intentions to her, while 
Agnes’s mind was foil of her husband. 

“AhI” Agnes said, looking away towards Griffin’s 
Coart; “I believe I should love to stay here, in 
place of going to Mars ton Grange with Mrs. Herbert. 
Is it not ungrateful of me, after all her kindness to 
me?” 

Edith smiled. “ Stay here, then, Agnes, as long 
as you like, you get a home you love better; 

and then I will let you go.” 

“Ah, I shall never get a home that I can love,” 
she said, sigMng lightly, a half-subdued Bigh; “all 
that is over now.” 

“Who knows,” Edith said, hopefully, “butthat 
Mr. Fleming may ride over some day, and beg you 
to forget the past? If he <lid, Agnes, what would you 
say to him?” 

A little, faint pink flush came to her cheek, and 
she turned her pretty blue eyes from tho window to 
Edith’s face, as she said, hesitatingly: 

“ If be did, I am afraid I should forgive him.” 
“Afraid, Agues 1 Why do you say afraid?” 

“O, because Arthur Herbert says he ought never 
to be forgiven, and Mrs- Herbert says so too.” 

“Never mind Arthur; he was angry when he said 
t hat, probably, and so was Mrs. Herbert.” 

The flush grew deeper on Agnes’s check, and spread 
over her entire face, dyeing it crimson. 

“ Ho is too angry with me to come again,” she said. 
“ I have lost him. I lost him on that day I prevented 
him from marrying you.” . 

“0,but you may not have lost him; you will not 
lose him; he will come to you again.” 


“I mean this—that you and I were as txujy mar¬ 
ried then, as though we had stood sido by side In an 
English church.” 

“ How do you know this?” 

“Ever since that day, when I came here first, 
Arthur has been investigating tho point. Our mar¬ 
riage was legal, after all, he says. I was waiting, 
George, in frill belief that you would come back to 
me some day before long.” 

Fleming’s manly face worked fearfully with the 
agony of his conflicting emotions. At last he spoke: 

I “Como to mo, Agoes—■wife—cornel” was all that 
he could say. And she came. 


CHAPTER XUY. 

THE ATONEMENT. 

TnTMrr weeks after the last scene, a little group j 
was assembled In the drawing-room at Griffin’s Court, 
to witness Agnes’s welcome to her husband’s 
home.” 

Fleming had arranged that Agnes should at once 
take possession of Griffin’s Court, and she looked 
forward hopefully to the future. But he himself 
was distrait and silent, now and then endeavoring 
to rouse himself and converse with his guests, who 
remained to partake of a light supper. 

How sorely our sins sting us sometimes I and 
Fleming’s were stinging Mm then. To Agnes he had 
made atonement; but what atonement could bring 
the dead to life, and so restore to Edith her slain 
lover? For Fleming’s inmost heart knew, what 
others only suspected, that his brain had planned the 
deed that Walker’s hand executed. When once the 
gates of his conscience wore opened to his wrong 
against Agnes, that mightier wrong rose likewise to 
upbraid him; and heart and brain almost foiled Mm 
in Ms sharp agony. 


Agnes watchodjjis foco anxiously, as by turns 
iouded, and he endeavored to cast off the trouble. 
it last, to her infinite relief, the guests rose to take 
heir leave. She wfnt up stairs with Mrs. Wynne, 
o get on her bonnet and cloak, and thence accompa- 
Jcd her into tho hall, where she bade her good night, 
rith a thousand charges to have Georgie over early 
,t Griffin’s Court, whither it was arranged he and Ms 
iurse were to he transferred next day. After Mrs. 
Vynne and her husband had left, she returned to tho 
rawing-room to wait for Fleming, who was propoe- 
ng to settle a difficulty about Mr. Howard’s horse 
iot having come round, by their going to the stables 
o look after it themselves. She was not more than 
, minute or so in tho room, when she heard her hus- 
and’s step crossing the hall again, and coming to¬ 
wards tho drawing-room; in anothermomenthe had 
ipened the door and entered. She was surprised to 
ee him hack so soon; and as he came near her she 
bought there was something odd in his manner, 
foe was sitting on a sofa close to the fire, but he did 
iot attempt to take a seat beside her, st a ndi n g while 
le spoke. 

“I came hack for a moment from Mr. Howard,” 
le said, hesitatingly, “just to say a word.” 

“Would it not have done when he was gone?” 
iheasked, wonderingly; “surelyyouwillnot he long 
iway with him.” 

“No,” he answered, slowly; “ it Is not that exact- 
y; but I came to ask you this—is the atonement I 

lave offered you sufficient to erase the past? Do you 

’orgive me for it all, Agnes?” 

“Yea, yes!” she said, eagerly, holding out her 
lands, which he took in his. “I forgive you for 
sverything, and I would foin see you forgive your¬ 
self!” 

This was what she thought oppressed him: he was 
aot right in Ms own eyes yet. He held her hand in 
me of his, and laid the other on her head. 

“Doyou remember the scapegoat of the old law, 
iriven into the wilderness with the sins of thepeople 
>n its head?” he asked, after a moment’s pause. 

« Well, if I, like the scapegoat, went Into the wilder¬ 
ness, not with the crimes of the people, but my own 
npon my bead, should I bear your forgiveness for my 
ifna against you with me?" 

“ Surely, surely 1” she said. “ But what is it that 
rou mean?" 

It was a new riddle to her, which he did not stop to 
sxplain; hut stooping and kissing, first her forehead 
md then her lips, left her hastily, and returned to his 
juest, while she sat wondering and watching until 
le should come back. 

Half an hour passed, and then another; still he 
lid not come. Mr. Howard had gonelong since; she 
lad heard his horse’s steps on the gravel as he passed 
lie window. Where could Fleming be? She rang 
to inquire of the servants bad they seen their master, 
but they had not. Some of them harried off to look 
in the library, and elsewhere through the house, but 
in vain. Agnes was beginning to feel an undefined 
darm,.and the servants looked at one another in 
ioubt, but could suggest nothing. She herself re¬ 
membered that he had been to the stable, and, in her 
mxlety, went to the yard, with the old butler for a 
guide. Everything was still, the stable door was shut 
and locked, and no one was to be seen. A light, 
however, wes gleaming from the windows of one of 
the out-offices where the outdoor servants slept, and 
by Agnes’s directions the man knocked at the door. 
A moment’s conversation with whoever answered the 
summons resulted in the groom, who had saddled Mr. 
Howard’s horse, hurrying on his coat, and coming 
into the yard, followed at a distance by two or three 
of the other men. None of them had seen their mas¬ 
ter except this man; and to Agnes’s nervous ques¬ 
tioning he even could give but little satisfaction. He 
remembered that the horse was not ready when Mr. 
Howard and Mr. Fleming came, and that while they 
waited for it, Mr. Howard walked up and down the 
yard, and his master returned to the house. On his 
coming back into the yard again the horse was stand¬ 
ing there, and Mr. Howard in the act of mounting. 
As soon as he had seated himself In the saddle, he 
shook hands with Mr. Fleming, who stood watching 
lit™ as he rode to the'gate, which tho groom had 
hastened to open for him to ride through. As he 
closed it after him and locked it, he remembered 
seeing Ms master going towards the back entrance t< 
the house, as if returning In that way, as he had come 
out by it; but that instead of doing so, he turned of 
at the side, and went through a small door that lee 
out into the lawn, and thence, as the man supposed 
let himself into the house by a latch-key. 

Agnes suowd uuwudeioJ, 

at her. "Where was Fleming gone? They went out 
into the lawn, and through tho wood with lanterns, 
searching, and shouting his name, but all in vain; 
tho echo of their own voices only met their ears.! 
Agnes threw a shawl round her shoulders, and ac¬ 
companied by the housekeeper, made her way across 
the lawn to the front lodge, and waked up the 

lodge-keeper, hut he knew notMng of Fleming, hav¬ 
ing dosed the gate beMndMr. Howard, and returned 
to bed immediately. The niglit waned away, and 
morning broke over the scene, and by daylight a 
fresh search was instituted, hut all to no effect. Ag¬ 
nes was nervous and ill from terror, anxiety, and 
exertion; and at daybreak a hurried message -was 
despatched to Grace Park, carrying consternation and 

astonishment tMther like wise, and causing Its inmates 

to hurry off to Griffin’s court with all possible speed. 

They found Agnes in the drawing-room, where 
Fleming had parted from her the night bofore, wMte 
and terrified. They did everything they could to 
soothe and quiet her; hut she had got an idea in her 


bead that Fleming had destroyed himself, and she 
could not be still. Every step she heard in the hall, 
every tone that reached her through the house, she 
fended was that of some or»o who had found Ms body, 
and that they were coming to tell her of It. Edith 
strove to calm her as best she might; sho attended to 
her more even than to Mrs. Herbert or Mrs. Wynne. 
Edith’s influence had grown strong upon her during 
her stay at Grace Park, hut Its utmost power could 
not entirely quiet her now. Arthur Herbert's first 
act on hearing Agnes’s account of what had occurred 
after the party broko up the night before—Fleming’s 
strange manner and strange words—was to hurry to 
the stable-yard and question tho groom; but he could 
learn nothing fresh, and he determined to try if ho 
could discover anything at AbbotsvMe. Two horses 
were speedily saddled by his order, ono for himself 
and one for the groom; and then, after hurrying in 
doors to assure Agnes that he would do his utmost to 
trace her husband, and if he got a trace of him would 
lose no time in following it up, ho galloped off to the 
village. 

He went first to the railway station. It was early 
yet, and the townspeople were scarcely astir. The 
station-master, however, had just entered the station, 
and having taken his place In the box, was robbing 
his half-opened eyes by the light of a single Jet of gas, 
as the little window admitted the morning light hut 
sparingly. Arthur got an unexpected trace of Flem¬ 
ing here. He had taken a first-class ticket to W— 
by the last train the night before, and the station- 
master had observed, as he gave it, that his manner 
was anxious and rather hurried, which was an un- • 
usual circumstance with Mr. Fleming. A lew pen¬ 
cilled lines conveyed this intelligence hack by the 
groom to Agnes, and relieved her mind of that terri¬ 
ble fear. At W-Arthur had more difficulty in 

following up the clue, as the Btation-master there had 
no recollection of any one like Fl e mi ng having taken 
a ticket for London; for that, Arthur was convinced, 
was his destination. Two gentlemen, one of whom 
answered that description, had got tickets, hut not 
one. This fora while puzzled Arthur, and he lost a 
train by it; hut presently it occurred to Mm that 
perhaps the second person was "Walker. He went 
back to the station to inquire, and on further ques¬ 
tioning became convinced that he was right. A por¬ 
ter remembered the one coming down from .London 
during the day before, and recognized him again on 
the platform that morning; so it became evident they 

had met, slept at W-, and gone by the first train 

to London in the morning. Thither Arthur followed, 
having first written to Agnes, and sent aline to Edith 
—why he did not know exactly, for the note to Agnes 
was sufficient; but he had a vague notiou she might 
like him to show he remembered her, as ho was bound 
to do by that brotherly compact. This done, he start¬ 
ed immediately for London, where he arrived late at 
night; and early the following day he went direct to 
Fleming’s solicitor, Mr. Graves, who listened in some 
surprise to his statement respecting him. 

“ That he is in London, or was in London,” he said, 
“lam assured of, for I had a letter from him an hour 
ago, bearing the London postmark, and dated yes¬ 
terday.” 

He took it np from amongst his morning’s corre¬ 
spondence, and handed it to Arthur. It bore no ad¬ 
dress, and contained only afew lines, requesting Mr. 
Graves at once to register a deed to which he alluded, 
if he had not done so already. 

“ This deed I had registered before he wrote,” Mr. 
Graves observed. “It settles the whole of the Griffin’s 
Court estate on Mrs. Fleming’s son, making her the 
sole guardian of Mm and his property, reserving the 
interest of the mortgage on Grace Park for her own 
use. besides the interest of a considerable sum in the 
Three per Cent. Consols. The deed is consequently 
in force this moment, and it disposes of everything 
except a sum of £30,000, which he sold out of the 
funds, and left lying at Ms banker’s the last time I 
saw him, when he came to London to sign that deed.” 

That he was gone altogether, gone deliberately, and 
with forethought, Arthur saw now; and after some 
forther consultation, he and Mr. Graves drove to the 
banker’s, where they learned that Fleming had been 
the previous day, accompanied by Walker, and had 
drawn out the money,but given no explanation either 
of his whereabouts or his intentions. 

Here all certainty respecting Mm ended,,and for 
days Arthur was at foult. Fleming had not been at 
his usual hotel in Jermyn street, nor at any hotel, as 
far as Arthur could discover after three days* search. 
He wrote constantly to Griffin’s Court, where Edith 
still remained with Agnes, but Ms letters brought 
scanty comfort. “He is gone; t snail never see mm 
again,” Agnes kept repeating forever, and Edith’s 
task of comforter was a heavy one. 

“ I should not wonder if he were gone abroad,” Mr. 
Graves observed, the next time Arthur called on him 
to tell him of his vain search. 

“ Where to? To France?” Arthur asked. 

“No, no, that would not suit him in his present 
frame of mind. Most likely to Australia or New Zea¬ 
land. Suppose you try the shipping-offices.” 

The shipping-offices Arthur did try, but with no 
certain result. It was spring time, and many vessels 
were going to all parts of the world. No such names 
as Fleming and Walkerwere on any of the books, but 
men answering the description had gone in this ves¬ 
sel or that. To New Zealand by the Besuit, to Aus¬ 
tralia by the Bold Briton, and so on. Nothing posi¬ 
tive, only.mere doubts every step. When he thought 
he bad got a clue, the appearance of the passengers 
indicated varied from that first given, to taller or 
shorter, foirer or darker. The Stars and Stripes, an 
American vessel, with an American captain and an 
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ATPArirsm crew, 1)011111 for the South, was Raid to 
have received two such men. on board as Arthur 
sought for, hut this, too, could not bo made clear, and 
he gave up the search in despair. 

Fleming was gone unquestionably, and Agnes was 
right—she should never see him again. But where 
had he gone? and why was life a burden to him, and 
the quiet of home irksome? Had he gone to seek 
adventure or excitement elsewhere, with his eye still 
upon the man who held his life in his hand? Yet 
where had he gone, and why? Had he, to use his 
own words, fled away into the wilderness like the 
scapegoat, with the sins, not of the people, hut his 
own, upon his head? 

CHAPTER XLY. 

EDITH’S WEDDIKO. 

Rather more than a year has passed away since 
the events related in my last chapter. Summer is 
bright over Grace Park and Griffin’s Court, their 
lawns are rich with grassy verdure, and the early May 
sunbeams are shining on. the fields and sloping up¬ 
lands, far across which, coming on the morning air, 
sounded the clear chimes of the joy-beDs of Abbota- 
vffle Church. 

It is Edith’s wedding morning, and, as the reader 
perhaps long ago surmised would be the case, Arthur 
Herbert is the bridegroom. He did not violently or 
suddenly displace her first strong love for Ralph; but 
mellowed and softened It, until almost unconsciously 
her faith to the dead "brother became mingled with 
love for the living one. The memory of Ralph was 
not lost yet, hut moulded and blended with the 
thought of Arthur, until they seemed almost apart 
of the same thing. He had his brother’s eye, his 
brother’s smile, and his winning, harmless gayety; 
but along with these he had the stampof a firmer 
mind, that Edith’s increased years and experience 
taught her to appreciate. Arthur had grown to love 
her, as she loved him, through those weeks of con¬ 
stant intercourse at Grace Park; but, like himself, 
unconsciously, till the time came when the claim of 
a brother was exchanged for that of a lover and a 
husband. Mrs. Wynne bad seen it gently growing, 
but wisely kept silence, and let things take their 
course—a matter in which it would be best if a hun¬ 
dred meddling mothers, and meddling relatives gen¬ 
erally, would follow her example: probably, they 
may find Mrs. Wynne a very common-place person as 
she appears in my pages; but nevertheless, she has 
fulfilled a woman’s best and truest mission, by mak¬ 
ing a good wife and a good mother. 

Within the church at Abbotsvflle, on that pleasant 
summer morning, a gay party was assembled. Mr. 
and Mrs. Wynne were looking quite young again, and 
happy in Edith’s happiness. Mr. Stanley of Don- 
nington and his young Scotch wife were of the party— 
a pretty, fresh, ftiir-haired Highland girl, whom he 
had met when in Scotland for the shooting the pre¬ 
vious season, and married In spite of his mother (I 
am ashamed to tell it, but it is the truth), who per¬ 
sisted In saying he had “ picked her up ” in Scotland, 
merely because she had no “tocher;” although her 
old blood counted fhr higher than that of the Stanleys 
of Donnington, if her purse were.less strong than 
theirs. Mrs. Stanley and her pretty daughter were 
also amongst the guests. Miss Stanley was Grace 
Stanley still, and only half liked her brother’s jesting 
observation, that although the same age as Edith, 
Edith had managed to win three husbands, while she 
had not caught one. Mrs. Herbert, Agues Fleming, 
ofGriffin’8 Court, and little Georgia—then three years 
old, and tall of his age—were the only other guests 
worth mentioning. Agnes looked older and thinner 
than when we saw. her last, but time has softened the 
blow of Fleming’s absence. No trace of him what¬ 
ever has been discovered, not a line, not a word has 
ever reached her from him; and she had even ceased 
to hope for his return, and centred all her love and 
care upon her son. 

The bells are still pealing Joyously, and, as the 
party issues from the church, the school-girls from 
the village school, dressed in white muslin, smiling 
and curtseying, throw flowers before the bride and 
bridegroom as they pass on down the little avenue to 

amidst cheers and blessings from Mrs. Wynne’s ten¬ 
antry, they are driven back to Grace Park, followed 
speedily by the wedding guests. And so, while the 
sky Is clear, the sun shining cheerily, and the church 
bells yet pealing their merry chimes, I will drop the 
curtain, and retire, leaving the guests and their enter¬ 
tainers to enjoy the breakfast prepared for them, and 
drink the health of the brido and bridegroom, in 
peace. 


rather silent and uncommunicative, he was generally 
liked, being humane to his Blaves, generous and open- 
handed to all the local charities, and a most inoffen¬ 
sive neighbor. The overseer, on the other hand, who 
was not on American boro; but accompanied Mr. 
George from England, was, we understand, amoroee, 
sullen, severe man; and we believe It was a quarrel 
arising out of some unwonted cruelty to a iavorito 
groom of Mr. George’s, that caused, first, the alterca¬ 
tion, and then the sudden blow, which cost that gen¬ 
tleman his life. The crime, we learn, met with a 
speedy and just retribution at the bands of a mob, 
who dragged the murderer from the custody of the 
local authorities, and lynched him on the spot where 
his crime was committed.” 

Arthur looked at the paper again, and read over 
the paragraph once more. A hazy'suspicion was 
dawning upon him. Fleming’s Christian name was 
George—could it be he? The passengers by the 
American ship had gone to a Southern port. Could 
they be Flemingand Walker? He called Edith from 
the other room; she came, andleaning over his shoul¬ 
der read the news. 

“Is it Fleming, Edie, do yon think itis Fleming?” 
Arthur asked, when she had done. He looked up as 
he spoke, and he saw that she had turned very pale. 

“ Put the paper away,” she whispered—" destroy 
it; Agnes must never see it.” And then she added, 
gliding her arm round his neck, “ Did I not toll you 
once, Arthur, that whatever is, Is best? Do you re¬ 
member who it is who says,‘Vengeance is mine; I 
will repay, salth the lord?*" 


CHAPTER 3X»VT. 
nsraropnoy. 

Two years after Edith’s marriage, when an heir had 
been born to the united properties of Grace Park and 
Marston Grange (for Arthur redeemed that vexatious 
mortgage, whose existence had cost Edith so much 
sorrow), a paragraph, copied into one of our papers 
from an American journal, caught Arthur's eye one 
morning after breakfhst. It ran thus: 

“The neighborhood of-, In South Carolina, has 

been thrown into a state of horror by a most foul 
murder committed by an overseer named Walker, on 
the person of his master, a large slave-holder and 
cotton-planter. This gentleman, whose name was 
George, catue from England to South America, about 
three years ago, and bought the estate in question, 
which, with all the hands upon it, was then in the 
market. Although a dark, stem-looking man, and 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

HUSBAND A>'D W'lFE- 

ILLERET bad been absent from 
Paris for several months, -when 
be received an urgent letter from 
Agnes, begging him to return. 
Daring bis absence a little stran¬ 
ger bad come to make glad the 
heart of tbe lonely young wife, 
and a tiny infant face was ready 
to welcome tbe father back to bis 
borne. 

Agnes knew that be might 
come at any moment, and was 
doing her best, poor cl^ild, to 
make the room look bright and 
cheerful for him. She was bend¬ 
ing over some flowers she was 
arranging when be came in, and 
be opened the door so softly that she did not bear 
him. For a moment be stood watching her, and 
then said, “Agnes.” She flew to meet him, flushing 
with glad surprise. 

“0 George!” 

He put bis arms round her and kissed her; she 
drew him over to tbe fire and sat down. 

“"What have you been doing since I left?” be 
asked. “ Have you any news to tell me?” 

“News! Now, George, where should I get news, 
living here all alone, and seeing no one since you 
went? It is you who should have news.” 

She looked inquiringly at him. Would be tell her 
anything now of tbe business which caused that | 
sudden journey? j 

“Well, I don't mind telling you, Agnes, I havo | 
found out something since 1 left you.” 

“ What?" sho said, eagerly. 

He smile<L He had read that look of anxious 
curiosity in her face, and was sporting with it. 

“Why, just this,” he said; “that they sell very 
pretty jewelry in London, and I have brought you a 
specimen.” 



He drew out a lit He box from his pocket, contain¬ 
ing a beautifully worked bracelet, which he tried to 
fasten on her wrist. 

“You are very provoking,” she said, pettishly, 
drawing away her arm. “I thought you were going 
to tell me something, and you are only laughing at 
me.” 

“Nonsense, Agnes; take the bracelet, and let me 
have some supper.” 

She suffered him to put it on her arm tliis time, 
ml miring the glitter of its gold and jewels with girl¬ 
ish delight, and then rang the bell for supper. When 
they had done, she pushed away the tray and sat 
down by him once more, before the warm fire. 

“I am so glad you are come back. I was so lonely 
in your absence. But you will not leave me again, 
will you?” 

“ I cannot promise that, but I shall not leave yon 
for many months to come—not until May or June, 
perhaps; and then I must go again for a little while.” 

“Well, that is a long way oft*. But why must you 
go away? Is it on business connected with what 
you went about this time?” 

“ Partly.” 

“Will you answer mo one question—just one 
question, George?” 

“Are you at your catechism again?” ho said, im¬ 
patiently. 

“Only this one question 1” she pleaded. 

“ What is it?” 

“Did yon see your lather?” 

A shadow cune over his lace, but it was notanger; 
it was too solemn for that. 

“ I did,” he said. 

“Did you meet as friends?” she asked, anxiously, 
forgetful of her promise only to ask one question. 
“No.” 

“In anger, then?” 

“No.” 

“And our marriage, George,” she said, eagerly; 
“ did you breathe even a hint of it to him?” 

“I did not. The time has gone by for that, Agnes; 
I cannot tell lnm now.” 

There was a momentary pause, and then he said, 
in an altered tone: 

“ It Is getting late, and I am very tired. Had we 
not better go to rest?” 

She did not reply, but lighting her candle at the 
lamp, went out in silence. 

CHAPTER XV. 

THE YOUNG MOTHER. 

Her husband was back again, and that seemed 
enough for Agnes. Health came back to her frame, 
and light to her eye; and she was once more able to 
enjoy her usual drives and walks. Her husband was 
kind to her still—not with the affection of their early 
married days, before this weary business, whatever 
it was, had come to part them—but with a quiet 
kindness which left her nothing to complain oft Yet 
there was a want through it all the time—a want, 
and she felt it. O, that hungering of the heart for 
one of the thousand signs by which she had traced 
his love for her in the bygone days! the sudden 
touch of his hand, as he used, to lay it on her head or 
shoulder; the wandering eye, following her round 
the room; the numberless little gifts he used to bring 
her, every one of which she welcomed as a mute evi¬ 
dence of how she tilled his thoughts. Yet, after all, 
what was it? Only the quiet change which comes 
always when the lover's passionate ardor dies away 
in the calm, and, perhaps, more enduring love of the 
husband. Yes, that was all, Agnes told herself a 
hundred times a day; yet tbe assurance did not still 
the longing for that vanished fervor, which her heart 
told her would come back to her never more. 

“ George,” Agnes said to him one evening, when 
they were sitting as usual in the drawing-room, she 
In her easy chair, with her baby in her Lap, and 
Villeret opposite to her near the window, “ George, 
look at baby; just watch how he follows and grasps 
my chain when I draw it from him.” 

She pulled the chain from the little fingers that 
clutched it; but the child put out his hand and 
caught it again. 

“ 1 wonder was I in such tender hands at his age?” 
he said, without noticing her remark. “I wonder 
what sort of woman my mother was?” 

“Why, did you never see her?” 

“Never to remember her. She died when I was 
very young.” 

“ What did she die of?” 

“ Of what hundreds of women die of,” he said, 
gloomily; “of what you may die of. perhaps—harsh 
treatment and a broken heart.” 

“ 0, don’t say that!” she said, shuddering; “you 
make me feel afraid.” 

He made no reply 

“ But your mother,” she said again, after a pause. 

“ Who treated her harshly—your father?” 

“Don’t speak to me of my father,” he said, im¬ 
patiently. 

“Would baby be strong enough to travel now, 
George?” she asked at length, looking up at her 
husband, 

• “ Strong enough? yes, to be sure. He is a fine, 
manly little fellow. Why do you wish for a change? 
Where do you wish to go to?" 

“ Well, I was thinking of something,” she answered, 
while a flush came to her cheek. “I was thinking 
of a promise you made me last year, to take me to 
England, to see our old home at Marston.” 

“That promise was only conditional, Agnes,”he 
said. “I told you I would try; but its fulfilment is 
more impossible now than then.” 


“ Why?” she asked. 

“ Somehow, you are always touching on unpleasant 
themes, Agnes. You don’t mean, to do it, I know, 
but you do, nevertheless,” he answered. “ Since I 
made that half promise last year, Marston lias be¬ 
come an unpleasant place to me, and I cannot go 
there now.” 

“Why, George? wont you tell me why?” 
lie hesitated. What should he say to her? 

“ Why, George?” she repeated, seeing him pause. 
“How you do go on repeating your questions, 
Agnes!” he said. “ And after all, I havo nothing to 
tell you, except that I lost a dear friend of mine near 
Marston while I was away, and 1 should not like to 
go there now; so just put it out of your head 
altogether.” 

“ Must I see it—never? 0 George!” 

“ Never with me,” he said. “ If you like to travel 
on your own account, you can,” 

“There, now, don’t be angry. I’ll give it up, only 
don’t be angry.” _ 

“ I am not angry. I don’t know what is the mat¬ 
ter with me, but I feel in a state of excitement. I 
should like change, movement, anything. I cannot 
sit here day by day, and think.” 

“Then, come away; we will go somewhere for a 
month or so; you will be better when you come back- 
Would you like it?” 

“Oycs, very much,” he said, eagerly catching at 
the suggestion. 

“ Where would you like us to go? To Italy or”— 
she paused—“to Germany?” Her heart was in 
Germany yet. 

“Not to Germany, certainly. You forget I cannot 
go there; hut we will go to Italy. I have a commis¬ 
sion from an English friend to buy pictures for him; 
and by going to Italy, we can. combine business and 
pleasure.” 

Agnes looked up and smiled. 

“lam glad to hear or this picture commission, 
George. After all, there is nothing like employment 
for killing care.” 

“Yes,” he answered; “ it chases thought.” 

He rose and looked out of the window into the 
street, where the lamps were already lighted. Agnes 
got up quietly. Baby was asleep, and laying him 
down on the sofa, she stole softly over to her husband, 
and twined her arm within his. 

“ 0, George, darling,” she whispered, in low, tender 
tones, “ what is this sorrow or anxiety that has risen 
up to tumble you? Make it lighter, dearest, by lay¬ 
ing half the burden on me- Only confide in me, and 
I will comfort you.” 

Confide in her! The word* stung him, O! so 
sorely. He looked out upon the gleaming lamplight 
shining over the still white pavement, but he did not 
speak. Confide in her he dare noL 
“ George, dear,” she said again, after waiting In 
vain for a reply, “ this pain and care, whatever it is, 
is too much for you. Divide it, then, with me, and 
see how bravely we will carry it together.” 

“Agnes, don’t ask me- I cannot, must not tell 
you now.” 

He spoke in a subdued voice; but although he 
denied her request, he still let her arm rest in his. 

“ Listen to me, George,” she said, again. “ Is this 
trouble connected with me?” 

Sbe felt the arm she held move nervously. 

“Partly,” he said, after a moment’s hesitation. 

“I think I can guess it. Now may I say some¬ 
thing?” 

“Yes, yes; anything yon like,” he said. 

“I think, I am almost sure, that this marriage of 
ours is troubling yon, George; that it is separating 
you from your lather and your friends; and 1 was 
going to say that if it be so, and that parting from 
me for a little while would be wise, I could go away 
and leave you free, until your father might receive 
us both in peace.” 

“No, no; that can never be.” 

“Yes, but it might. O, George dear, 1 would do 
anything in the world to see you as you were when I 
knew you first. What has come to you of late? 
Tell me, O tell me!” 

“There, do not press me, Agnes,” he said. “I 
can't tell you now.” 

“Why?” she asked. 

“For goodness’ sake!” he exclaimed, impatiently, 

“ drop that eternal * why.’ ” And then, as if ashamed 
of his brusqueness, he softened his tone and added, 

“ If It would do any good, I would answer all your 
questions; bat ft really cannot, and it only vexes and 
worries me to talk of these things-” 

“ Well, then, 1 will not ask you; hut just tell me 
this. Are you afraid of your Cither discovering our 
marriage? If so, I am willing to go back to Ger¬ 
many, back to my father if yon so desire it, tilt the 
danger passes away. He would receive me when he 
saw me, I know he would, though he will not write.” 

He moved away from the window and sat down. 
She stood before him, waiting his reply. He sat look¬ 
ing at her a moment, and then taking both her hands 
in his, while bis face wore a musk of tenderness, 
more affected than real, he said: 

“ Agnes, you are too good to have joined your fato 
with such as I am. Yon cannot know how I am 
suffering, how I am tempted. You cannot, and you 
must not know it.” 

“We will talk no more of it,” she said, gently dis¬ 
engaging one of her hands, and putting her arm 
round his neck. “ Let us talk of something else,” 

She drew him over against her side, and commenced 
planning their excursion. He seemed to listen to 
her, throwing in a word now and then; but his 
thoughts were far away all the time, wandering 
longingly over forbidden ground. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

A SECRET BETRAYED. 

Winter had set In, and the oaks and limes were 
hare round Griffin’s Court. Tbe cold December wind 
was sweeping in cutimg blasts about the old bouse, 
and a thick white frost was hanging upon tbe park 
trees, and spread over the lawn, making tbe crisp 
grass crackle beneath the foot, while from the house 
Itself came the sounds of revelry and music. If there 
was cold and darkness without, blazing lights and 
blazing, fires banished all cold and darkness from 
within. It was Christmas night, and Mr. Fleming 
had determined that it should be a night of joy and 
gladness, a night of mirth and feasting within the 
old luills of Griffin’s Court. 

Carriage after carriage had rolled up the avenue, 
the gleam of their knaps shining upon tbe frosted 
gravel walk as they drew up before the door with 
the rapid sweeping turn coachmen love to exhibit. 
All the youth, all the beauty, all the white shoulders 
and bright eyes which could he assembled for miles 
round had come, accomjianied by sedate mamas 
and sober papas, to enjoy tbe profuse hospitality 
prepared for them. 

Edith knew that all this gay scene had been ar¬ 
ranged for her—knew it, and felt proud of it, as any 
woman would have done in her place. The little 
feminine vanity which fallows even, the fairest and 
the best of her sex, was not denied to her; and, after 
all, what would they be without it? How many of 
their charms would vanish with the absence of the 
pretty coquettish graces they love to indulge In—the 
smiles, the light jest or laughter, which it is pleasant 
to turn to sometimes, to lighten the heavy load of 
life l Are men better, or wiser, or happier, who are 
above enjoying such gentle companionship? Is the 
. child who will not vary the discipline of tbe school¬ 
room by chasing a butterfly, half as contented, do 
you think, as he who loves flowers and butterflies 
and studies too? 

Edith, then, like all true women, whs faithful to 
her natural instincts—gay and cheerful' in her light¬ 
heartedness; a little bit tainted, as I have said, by 
womanly vanity; a little bit proudly conscious of her 
exceeding beauty, and her power to please; while, as 
is the case with all true women, below the surface 
lay chords of a deeper tone—a kind, loving heart, 
warm, and true, and tender, capable, when strongly ‘ 
stirred, of devotion or sacrifice in the cause of those 
she loved. Hers were lips that could cheer with 
smiles of gladness, or soothe with words of balm; and . 
hers was a mind, too, that could be no unfit compan¬ 
ion for more earnest hours. 

But while I am digressing, Mr. Fleming, in his 
grave, stiff way, is leading Edith to the top of the 
room, in order to open the festivities by a quadrille. 
Miss Stanley of Donnington would have given the 
prettiest bracelet on her pretty arm to have been 
honored by the master of Griffin's Court with such a 
public announcement as to who was the favored 
place was destined for her; hut, alas for human am- 
gucst. Miss Stanley had once hoped that Ediths* 
bition and human hopes! her hopes and her ambi¬ 
tion were all tumbling about her like a card house 
touched by a breath. Effitk went through the 
figures with easy grace, quite undisturbed by Miss 
Stanley’s envious glances, while Kir. Fleming did the 4 
best tluit want of practice and a natural heaviness of 
movement would allow; happy, even with Edith for 
a partner, when the quadrille was over, and ho was 
enabled to lead her to a seat. He was not long al ¬ 
lowed the pleasure of a quiet chat with her, for the 
music striking up anew, she was claimed as a partner „ 
by Ralph Herbert, who, to Mr. Fleming's chagrin, 
was again at Grace Park. Dance after dance suc¬ 
ceeded. in allot’ which Edith took a nart. but she 
did not dance again with Mr. Fleming, and poor Miss 
Stanley did not dance with him at all. 

"When supper was announced, Mr. Fleming, anx¬ 
ious to show attention, to Edith’s mother, for Edith’s 
sake, gave his arm to Mrs. Wynne, and led the way 
to the hall, fallowed by his guests. It was a wide, 
long room, still i>anelled with the oak wainscoting of 
ancient times. But wide as it was, and large as it 
was, it was quite incapable of containing more than 
half the people assembled at Griffin’s Court that 
night; so some of the latest arrivals were obliged to 
eat their supper as they could—standing ingroups, 
or half-hidden in corners, none the less merry lor 
missing their place at the supper-table* 

As soon as supper was over, Kir. Fleming having 
led Mrs. Wynne back to her seat in the ball-room, 
managed by an adroit manoeuvre, to get to Edith’s 
side, and whisper: 

“Will you wile away ono of the long half-hours 
I have been obliged to endure to-night. Miss Wynne, 
by spending it with me?” 

“ Certainly,” Edith said, rather surprised at the 
abruptness of the request. “ I shall be only too hap¬ 
py to escape dancing, for I feel rather tired.” 

“ If you go with all those people,” he said, “ you 
will not be allowed to escape dancing. But come 
this way; we can have a quiet promenade here.” 

He took her by surprise; and before she had time 
to reflect, opened a door at the end of the hall lead¬ 
ing into a long gallery, which several swinging lamps 
showed was surrounded on all sides with paintings. 

“I believe this Is the only spot free from Intruders,” 
Fleming said, as they entered. 44 1 am very fond of 
indulging myself here far an hour now arid them 
Do you care for paintings. Miss Wynne? Are you 
a judge of them?” 

“Not a critical judge, certainly,” Edith answered. 
“You might see a thousand faults in what might 
please me, perhaps; nevertheless, I am very fond of 
paintings.” 'j 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Fleming led her from one picture to another, 
telling the history of each—how ho had bought 
them, under such and such circumstances, while he 
was in Italy during the past summer; who were the 
painters, and what the pictures themselves repre¬ 
sented; mingling it all with sketches of Germany, 
where he seemed to have spent a considerable time, 
and short, graphic details of pcrsonal adventures or 
travels—until Edith found herself not only listening 
attentively, but really interested in what he said. 
"What wonld old Mr. Fleming have done if he could 
have come back just then to Griflin’s Court, and 
seen his son, with Edith leaning on his arm, pacing 
the long gallery, or pausing before some artist’s work 
to speak of or admire it? How he would have con¬ 
demned the mad extravagance which led his son to 
waste his substance on mere oil and canvas, or his 
time ui>on an idle girl ! But our Mr. Fleming was a 
very different man from what his father had been. 
He was a man of education and cultivated taste—a 
man In' whom much evil lay, but in whom, also, 
some good was scattered.; and while Edith listened 
and replied to what he said, she forgot the dislike he 
inspired her with at times. 

“ You have spent a long time Abroad, Mr. Flem¬ 
ing?” Edith observed, as he paused in something he 
had been saying. 

“ Yes, a long time. I wns'so fond of the continent 
once, I thought I never should have been contented 
to live in England; nevertheless, I have since found 
such charms in Griflin’s Court that I would not 
leave it for the world.” 

He was looking at her with a look which might 
have told her that this powerful attraction which 
had weaned him from his love of the continent was 
not to he found in Griffin’s Court alone; but Edith 
did not see it, and she replied: 

“I do natwonderat your being attached to Griffin’s 
Court, Mr. Fleming, for you have assuredly made It 
the most beautiful place in the country.” 

44 It wants nothing but a mistress; do you not 
think so, Miss ‘Wynne?” 

“Then give it a mistress,” Edith answered, laugh¬ 
ing; but the next moment Fleming’s look caused a 
blush to replace tho laugh, and she regretted her 
hasty reply. 

It had been quivering on his lips all night, the 
tide of that irrepressible love, and now it came bub¬ 
bling, surging up in an impetuous flood of words, 
whose eloquence and earnestness confused Edith, as 
much as they surprised her. 

“No, no, Mr. Fleming; I cannot listen to you— 
indeed I cannot. If you only knew—” 

She stopped in utter confusion, as if sho had been 
about to say something which she might afterwards 
regret. 

“If I only knew what?” ho asked; “but do not 
finish the sentence unless you wish to do so,” he 
added, when he &aw that the question embarrassed 
her. “ I will not ask to know anything, except what 
you choose to tell me. Fully retract that 4 no/ or 
say you did not mean it, and I am content.” 

Edith was silent; Fleming took the silence for en¬ 
couragement, and pressed his suit more warmly, if 
possible, than before. 

“I cannot, indeed I cannot,” she said at last, in 
answer to his earnest pleading. “ I must say no 
again.” 

She drew her hand from his arm, and turned, to 
leave the gallery, but Fleming stepped between her 
and the door, barring her passage; she stood, for a 
moment, half-irresolute, half-angry, and then at¬ 
tempted to pass in spite of the obstruction, lkncying 
he would give way. What was the mail passion that 
led Fleming, instead of making way when he saw 
Edith resolved to pass, to attempt to prevent her 
egress by patting his arm round her waist? 

“Let me go, Mr. Fleming,” she exclaimed, while 
an angry flush rose to her face. 44 Do you fulfil 
your office ofhost by insulting your guests?” 

“Listen to mo, Miss Wynne! I do not mean to 
insult you. Will you listen to me?” 

“ I will not listen to yoa if you hold me thus. Let 
me go—there is some one coming to the door.” 

Edith was right; a hand was on the handle, and in 
a moment Miss Stanley was in the gallery. 

“O,” she said, with an air of pretty surprise; “I 
scarcely expected to find both the absentees together. 
Mrs. Wynne was looking for you, bliss Wynne,” she 
said, glancing at Edith, 44 and I volunteered to find 
yon for her.” 

Edith did not answer, but glided out wliile bliss 
Stanley continued, 44 We supposed that you, Mr. 
Fleming, were still wilh some of the deserters at the 
fcupper-table; whereas it appears yoa and bliss 
Wynne where—what shall I say?” 

She laughed and stopped, as if to let Fleming fill 
up the sentence. 

“Examining my picture gallery,” he replied, with 
admirable coolness. “We were just going away as 
you came in.” 

“Indeed!” Miss Stanley said, with a little eleva¬ 
tion of her pretty eyebrows, which might or might 
not express a doubt, and then she added, 44 1 wonder 
what you and Miss Wynne will give me if I keep this 
picture-gazing a secret from some one?” 

“From whom?” Fleming asked, wincing under 
the sting of his tormentor. 

“0, only from Mr. Herbert.” 

Fleming bit his lip. “Mr. Herbert is nothing to 
me; lie has no control over my actions.” 

“Mot over yours, certainly, but over Edith 
Wynne’s. Do you not know that they are engaged?” 

“Mo! who?” Fleming said, confusedly, thrown 
offbis guard by the suddenness of the announcement. 
“Are they not cousins?” 


“Such an idea! who said so?” 

44 bliss Wynne did; at least, I so understood her; 
perhaps she was only jesting.” 

44 Perhaps so, she does quiz sometimes. I like 
Edith Wynne, I really do like her very much,” Miss 
Stanley repeated, as if anxious to impress her hearer 
with the great regard she held her in. “ Yet, still I 
must admit that she is the least bit, just the very 
least bit in the world, of a flirt.” 

Tho warning came too late—that kindly, friendly, 
neighborly warning, telling of Edith’s flirting and 
Edith’s engagement—too late for any purpose, too. 
late for Mr. Fleming’s pence and safety—too late to 
deliver him up heart-whole to the siege of the pretty 
diplomatist. Fleming, in the bitterness of his disap¬ 
pointment, forgot his politeness, and answering bliss 
Stanley only by an angry, impatient gesture, hur¬ 
riedly left the picture gallery. Crossing the ball he 
met some of the departing guests, and glancing at 
them,recognized Mr. and Mrs.. Wynne, followed by 
Edith leaning on Ralph Herbert’s arm. Edith, as 
she passed, gave him a slight distant bow, and has-, 
tened on. Tho next moment the roll of carriage 
wheels told him she was speeding homewards beside 
her affianced husband. 


CHAPTER xvrr. 
a rtritrosE frustrated. 

A dark post-chaise, with a pair of lean horses, 
stood before the door of Mr. Fleming’s house a few 
days after the great ball, which was still furnishing 
food for talk to half the county. The chaise contained 
only one gentleman, who got ont,and giving the hell 
a lusty ring, stood upon the steps sniffing the frosty 
air, and rubbing his hands, while he waited for the 
door to bo opened. 

*‘A visitor to the master,” the servant thought, 
who drew hack the wide door in answer to the sum¬ 
mons. 44 He came by train, too—in a post-chaise 
from the railway. Most likely he isfrobi London.” 

All these deductions were made in a moment, 
while the stranger inquired, was Mr. Fleming at 
home? 

“ Yes sir. Who shall I say?” 

In reply the visitor placed his card in the servant’s 
hand, who, after showing him into the library, went 
to convey the card to his master. 

He found Mr. Fleming in the breaklast-room, stall 
in his dressing-gown and slippers, busy with the 
morning-paper—or, at least, apparently busy with it, 
for although his head leaned forward on one hand, 
and his eye was seemingly fixed on the sheet he held 
in the other, his mind was dwelling upon Edith 
Wynne and Miss Stanley’s Intelligence. So intently 
was he occupied that he started when the servant 
interrupted his meditations by saying: 

“The gentleman who gave this is waiting to see 
you in the library, sir.” 

Fleming looked at the card, turned it over and 
over, but could make nothing of it. “Mr. Robert 
Ward, 27, Red Lion Square.” He had never heard of 
the gentleman in his life. 

44 1 don’t remember the name. What is he like?” 
he asked, abruptly. 

44 Low-sized, stout, and bald, sir. He came in a 
chaise from the Inn.” 

Fleming was none the wiser yet. He must go and 
see him. 

When he entered the library, he found Mr. Robert 
Ward, of Red Lion Square, quite at home, enjoying 
the warmth of the comfortable library fire, before 
which he stood, with his hands behind his hack, 
displaying a good breadth of chest, crosscdby a thick 
gold watch-chain, pendent, from, which hung heavy 
seals. 

“You hold me at a disadvantage, Mr. Ward,” 
Fleming said, in the cold way Iiabitual to him when 
he was out of humor, as he was then. “I cannot 
remember having ever seen you before.” 

“I dare say you don’t,” Mr. Ward said, quite 
coolly, not the least discomposed by Fleming’s man¬ 
ner. 44 1 never saw you either. I have only come on 
a mere matter of business.” 

“0, will you not take a chair?” Fleming said, a 
little more courteously, as the absurdity of venting 
his ill-humor on a stranger presented itself. Besides, 
tho word “ business,” to Mr. Fleming, meant money- 
paying or money-lending, whieh latter part of his 
father’s practice he still adhered to; for Mr. Fleming, 
although liberal in expenditures on himself or any 
person or thing likely to gratify himself, was tinged 
strongly with his Cither’s propensity for gain. 

Mr. Ward took possession of the offered chair as 
easily as he hail possessed himself of the entire front 
of the fire, observing, as he dropped into it: 

44 You have a comfortable place here, Mr. Fleming. 
Your father was a lucky man to* he able to exchange 
the cares of business for such a snug box as this.” 

“You knew my father, then?” 

“Yes, I knew your father.” 

“Did you come from London to-day?" Fleming 
asked, without commenting farther on the fhet of 
Mr. Ward having known his father. 

44 Yes, and I came straight here, only stopping for 
a little at Grace Park.” 

Then he was Mr. Wynne’s solicitor, donbtless come 
to make some arrangement about that heavy loan; 
and the time hail, perhaps, arrived, when he could 
make a move in the game of oppression first dreamed 
of that summer day on which Mr. Wynne had walked 
over to Griffin’s Court to ask him to dinner. But 
Fleming did not speak; he only sat watching his 
visitor—his dark eyes gleaming from under the tent 
of his overhanging brow—and Mr. Ward went on: 


44 The chief tiling I want with you to-day, Mr. 
Fleming, is a precise statement of how you and Mr. 
Wynne stand, in order that everything between you 
he adjusted.” 

Fleming hesitated. He could not get at the bot¬ 
tom of that speech exactly. “Adjusted 1” what did 
it mean?—not paid off; he could not mean that; Mr. 
Wynne hail no means for such a thing, unless he 
borrowed from another. But who would lend? Old 
Fleming had given as near the value of tho whole 
property, pcihaps, as any other would give; nearer, 
certainly, than he would have given if he bad not 
hail a strong desire to secure Grace Park, as it was a 
part of the original estate of Griffin’s Court. Fleming 
looked rapidly at all the possibilities, some of which 
would serve his purpose, while one, at least, would 
ruin it, ami then ho looked at his guest. 

Mr. Ward was certainly not like a man who had 
come to manage a bad cause, to win time for a client, 
to wheedle, coax, or temporise. There he sat, brisk, 
bright, and quite at his ease, scauning with his quick 
eye every line of Fleming’s lowering lace. 

44 Our adjustment of tho matter will of course de¬ 
pend on how yon propose to adjust it,” Fleming said 
at length. “My father lent a large sum of money to 
Mr. Wynne, on which sum Mr. Wynne has not 
troubled himself to pay me any interest for some 
time past. At the time the loan was effected, he 
wanted Mr. Wynne, in place of borrowing, to sell, 
which he had full i»ower to do; but he declined, 
although my father would have been glad to pur¬ 
chase, as Grace Park was at one time a part of his 
estate.” 

44 Yes, yes, I understand,” the astute lawyer said; 
“and when Mr. Wynne would not sell, the money 
was lent, as coming to much the same thing in the 
end. Your Cither was a practical man, and doubt¬ 
less knew that a mortgage is often os sure as a pur¬ 
chase, and much cheaper. Nothing but foreclose, and 
buy in—that is easily done, might have been done 
before, might be done yet, only that I am empowered 
by my client to make a different arrangement.” 

Fleming winced, and moved restlessly on his chair. 
The reins of his power over Edith, seemed shaking 
loose in his hands. 

44 Time is pressing,” Mr. Ward observed, looking 
at his watclu “I must catch the evening return 
train to London. Could I sec your books, or will you 
let me have a statement, as near as possible, of your 
demand, interest and all?” 

Mr. Ward stated truly time was pressing; and 
Mr. Fleming wanted to gain time. He wanted 
leisure to think. Ho wanted an opportunity to con¬ 
sult with Walker, so he said. 

“You must excuse me, Mr. Ward, if I decline to 
put you in possession of the private affiurs either of 
myself or of Mr. Wynne, without his permission. 1 
shall see Mr. Wynne to-morrow, and after that I will 
communicate with you.” 

“I anticipated this, Mr. Fleming, although Mr. 
Wynne said you would have no objection, and would 
be only too glad to getyour money. Mow, it appears 
you are not glad to get it; and I am proved right in 
having provided myself with this, which, is Mr. 
Wynne’s written authority.” 

Fleming took the paper held out to him, which con¬ 
tained only a few words: 

“Dear Fu^rrxr.,—I shall be obliged by your 
giving any information in your power to Mr. Ward 
respecting the mortgage you hold on Grace Park, and 
the arrears ofinterest. 

“Yours truly, H. Wvxxe.” 

“ Two lines will do it,” Fleming said, unlocking 
his desk. “1 have it all here somewhere,” said he, 
going to a desk, and turning over its contents. He 
could not, however, find what he wanted. Mr. Ward 
took a note-book from his breast-pocket. 

“I have a memorandum with me; if you just 
glance at it, to see if it is correct, that may do for 
the present. Mr. Herbert gave it to me this 
morning.” 

Fleming withdrew his hand from the.deak, but did 
not touch the strip of paper Mr. Ward had laid on 
the table. His brow gathered blackness at the very 
mention of Ralph’s name. 

“Mr. Herbert!” he repeated. “Whathas he to 
do with it?” 

“Why, Mr. Fleming, tho rca! fact is, Mr. Herbert 
is my client, and it is he who is going to take your 
place as mortgagee of Grace Park.” 

Fleming passed his hand over his foreliead at these 
tidings, and then laid it heavily on the table, while 
Mr. Ward proceeded: 

44 Mr. Herbert’s property is not very large, but he 
had a long minority, and a prudent guardian in his 
mother; so that he is in possession of a sum sufficient 
to meet this call ujjon It. Grace Park is a good in¬ 
vestment for Mr. Wynne’s life, and at his death the 
creditor becomes the owner through his wife; so the 
thing is simple enough.” 

Fleming rose from his chair. 

44 He will be a luckier man than I have been, if he 
gets his fiither-iu-law to pay the interest—that’s all 
I can say. But you must excuse me, Mr. Ward. I 
have already lost too much time talking of this mat¬ 
ter; therefore I must refer you to my solicitor for all 
the particulars.” 

He wrote the address on the back of a card of his 
own, adding, as he handed It to Mr. Ward: 

“I will write to Mr. Graves myself by post to-day, 
and yon can call upon him to-morrow.” 

The interview was at an end; and the visitor found 
himself bowed out, half courteously, lialfsurlily, from 
Mr. Fleming’s presence. 


A DIXXER AT GRITFI.N’S COURT. 

Tins night was cold, and the chill wind pierced 
keenly through the demesne at Grace Park, as Kali h 
and Edith issued from the house, and took their way 
along a side-path, which let! to the wood dividing 
the two domains of Grace Park and Griffin’s Court. 

Edith and Ralph walked on briskly, at a pace 
which soon brought them to the gates, where they 
were to separate; for Ralph was to dine at Griflin’s 
Court that evening, and Edith had proposed to go 
through the park with him. When the gates were 
reached, he did not pass through, but stood leaning 
against them by Edith’s side. 

“This dinner-party, I confess, pmales me,” she 
said. “It seems so odd that Mr. Fleming did not 
ask papa, and stranger still that he should ask you, 
after all that has happened.” 

44 After my robbing him of you, is it?” Ralph said, 
laughingly. “Well, it only shows how forgiving of 
injuries he is. For my part, I do not think I should 
like to ask my rival to dinner. Had I ever a rival?” 

“ Yes, you had plenty,” Edith answered, with a 
saucy laugh. 44 Last summer you had two—first, 
Mr. Stanley; and next, your brother Arthur.” 

“ You must have a ^ery diversified taste, then; 
for we certainly arc all unlike.” 

“Ah, yes; but Mr. Stanley is handsome and showy, 
while Arthur’s uniform alone would be enough to 
make an impression on any girl’s heart. Don’t you 
remember saying to me once, ‘Women, like moths, 
are ever caught by glare?’ ” 

44 Come, come, Edie; you must not allude to that. 
I was angry with you, then. I remember, about a 
certain captain in the Dragoons; and we made up 
that quarrel long ago. But about Sir. Fleming and 
his dinner,” he said, abruptly, returning to the sub¬ 
ject from which they had diverged. “ He and I had 
a very solemn chat about you the other day, when he 
gave me the invitation.” 

“About me! What did he find to say about me?” 
Edith asked, her feminine curiosity reused in an 
instant. 

44 Why, we met in Abbotsvillc, and walked to Grace 
Park gates together, talking quite amicably. He 
alluded himself to his admiration for yon, and told 
me that, had he known the relation in which you 
and I stood to each other, he never would have avow¬ 
ed that admiration as he had been tempted so do at 
Griffin’s Court. Of course I said everything that was 
necessary on the occasion. You know,” he added, 
with a smile, “I could afford to bo generous, as I 
was on the winning side. When we got to Grace 
Park, I asked him to come on to the house; but ho 
declined, and we parted, I having first promised to 
dine with him to-night.” 

Edith mused. “I do not understand it, Ralph, 
and I do not like it either. This dinner-party will 
renew an acquaintance which I had much rather let 
drop. After what has passed between Air. Fleming 
and me, I should have a certain awkwardness in 
meeting him again.” 

“ if he feels your refusal as little as he appears to 
do, why should you be troubled about it?” he asked. 
“ He was very kind and friendly to me, and 1 could 
not fling liis civility In his face.” 

“Well;well, it can’t be helped now,” she said: 
“yet I'liave still a lingering wish that you were not 
going there to-night. Will you be home early?” 

Ralph laughed, and promising that he would, shook 
hands, and opening the gate passed through it into 
the wood. Edith stood watching his retreating figure 
until its indistinct outline vanished in the distance, 
and then she returned to the house alone, with 
slower steps than those with which she left it. 

The dining-room at Griffin’s Court was the same 
•room in wliich supper was laid ou the night of the 
great Christmas ball. The solid dark mahogany 
furniture which it contained had been in use during 
the reigu of the Griffins of Griffin’s Court, for the 
house had been purchased as It stood by old Mr. 
Fleming, and when his sou came into possession of 
it, that room and the library alone escaped interfer¬ 
ence from the upholsterer, into whose hands he had 
entrusted the re-fumisliing of the house in its present 
style. 

In the days of old Fleming’s residence at Griffin’s 
Courtj he almost entirely confined himself to the use 
of two or three rooms, and the furniture of the rest 
was hustled away anywhere into corners, where it 
was left to silence, and the quiet possession of the 
spiders and the dust. Under the direction of the 
younger Fleming, however, everything was restored 
to order, and the laded furniture of the other rooms 
gave place to newer importations from London, 
while that of the dining-room was reinstated in its 
old i*osition. At the well-appointed dinner-table, on 
the night I speak of, were seated Mr. Fleming, Ralph 
Herbert, and young Stanley of Bennington, and each 
and all of the party seemed well disposed for enjoy¬ 
ment. 

The host himself appeared to be in excellent health 
and spirits. To all seeming, the blow of Edith’s en¬ 
gagement, although it might have fallen heavily at 
first, had lost its weight, and sat lightly on him then. 
It would have been difficult for even the closest ob¬ 
server to have detected a shade of welcome less 
cordial from Fleming to Ralph on his urrival, than 
that accorded to his other guest. 

“ We were going to vote you present when you 
came,” Fleming said to Ralph, as Lhe dinner pro¬ 
ceeded. 44 Stanley was so hungry after his long ride, 
that he was getting savage.” 

44 Yes, ten miles in the frost on such a night as 
this, is enough to give a man an appetite,” Ralph an- 
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s we red. “ Even ray walk through the wood has put 
a keen edge on mine.” 

“An appetite Is a blessing when a man has a din¬ 
ner to eat.” Stanley said; “otherwise it’s inconven¬ 
ient, I should think.” 

“lean endorse that,” Fleming observed; “fori 
remember once, in crossing a mountain in Spain, a 
stupid mule that we had went right down a ravine, 
with all our provisions on her hack, and left us 
nothing for it but to make our way to the posada 
again, which we never reached until night, and you 
may rely on it we wore pretty hungry when wo did 
get there at last.” 

“Iam sure It did not increase your powers of ap¬ 
preciating the mountain scenery,” Ralph said, with 
a smile. 

“You have been a longtime abroad, Mr. Fleming,” 
remarked Stanley. '“Are you very’ fond of continen¬ 
tal society?" 

“Well,” Fleming replied, “Iam very fond of the 
continent itself; but as for the society, I know very 
little of it, fori make but few acquaintances. Last 
summer I bada very agreeable tour, though, with a 
friend, through Italy. I was wandering about in 
search of pictures for my gallery here, and a terrible 
robbing set those picture-dealers are.” 

« Terrible; almost as bad as the turf fellows that 
you were warning me about, when you heard I had 
a horse in training for the spring races. Who knows 
but I may win the cup; and if I do, I’ll give a 
tremendous dinner at Donnington in honor of the 
event.” 

“You are not in earnest, Stanley?” Ralph, asked. 

“ Have you really a horse in training? What’s the 
name of it?” 

“I have really. A downright beauty, too, who 
will win all before her. I have a first-rate jockey 
engaged, and a capital rig chosen already, white 
slashed with scarlet, so that he will be seen a mile 
across the field. I have christened my racer Miss 
Wynne,” he added, with a laugh, “ purely out of 
compliment to you, Herbert.” 

“ Konsense,” Ralph said, impatiently, annoyed at 
Stanley’s heedless linking of Edith’s name with the 
subject of their dinner ch&t, and that in the presence 
of the servants, too. 

“Are you a horse-fender?” Fleming asked Ralph, 
making a well-timed diversion, so as to prevent 
Stanley’s rqj cinder until the servants, who had just 
removed the cloth, and were already replenishing 
the flro and placing more wine on the table, should 
withdraw. 

“It’s an expensive amusement which I cannot 
afford to indulge In,” Ralph answered. “I always 
keep a capital horse for my own use, and that is the 
/it, W pf tr-ivn ranee of the kind I am sruiltv oil” 

“You are in the right,” Fleming said; and then, 
addressing Stanley, he added, “Come, pass the 
decanter. Have a glass, Herbert?” he said, as Stan- 
, ley pushed the port towards Ralph. 

Herbert filled, and drank his glass half-way down. 
“ Come, finish it, and take another,” his host said, 
helping himself, and sending the decanter back to 
Ralph. “ That’s good old wine, trust me. It has 
been lying in the dark for many a day, ripening for 
our enjoyment.” 

“This is the old wine, I suppose, that was in the 
cellars at Grifiin’s Court when your father bought 
it?” Stanley said. “ It’s capital stuff I wish I had 
a store like it at Donnington.” 

“I wish yon had,” Fleming replied, “for I would 
go over and help you to drink it. I wont have 
empty glasses here,” he added, observing that Ralph 
had not filled his; at the same time raising the de¬ 
canter, and pouring out a bumper for him. “Re¬ 
member, you have a cold walk home before you, and 
a few glasses of this will drive the frost a hundred 
miles away.” 

“I hope not," Ralph said, smiling, but not touch¬ 
ing his wine, which stood before him; “for we arc 
to have a sleigh drive to-morrow at Grace Park. 
Mr. Wynne arid I have got the wheels taken off the 
pony-carriage, so as to make a sledge of it; and 
we are going to try the experiment in the morning.” 

“If t were you, Herbert, I’d get bells to the 
ponies’ heads?” said Stanley. “We did that sort of 
thing Last year at Donuington, and Grace drove. 
Bat skating is the fashion this season, so I’m teach¬ 
ing her to skate.” 

Tills led to a long discussion on winter sports. 
Hunting at home, sleigh-driving in America, life in 
the prairie, and a hundred other topics, were touched 
on, discussed, and flung aside; and then, at the end 
of an hour or so, they returned to where they had 
started, and opened the question of the sledge and 
skates once more. 

“Isay, Herbert,” young Stanley suggested, “you 
could not do better than drive your sledge over to¬ 
morrow to Donnington, and try a turn with us on 
the Ice. 'Will you come, too, Mr. Fleming?” 

“Not to-morrow,” Fleming said, with a momentary 
reserve of manner, which Ralph knew proceeded 
from a dislike to meet Edith just yet But the next 
moment he had seized the decanter, and was re¬ 
plenishing his glass, saying an he did so: 

“Come, Stanley, follow my example. Herbert’s 
wine stands untasted, and I must tempt him with a 
toast You will not refuse to drink this,” he said, 
raising his wine to his lips. “Miss Wynne’s health, 
and a happy future to her!” 

Ralph drank, and laid down his glass, thanking 
Fleming in Edith’s stead for his good wishes. 

The wine he had been drinking all night was 
beginning to get to Stanley’s head, and he said, 
recklessly: 

“Faith! people said you had. an idea of her your- 


i*elf, Fleming; but as you take it so easily, I suppose 
It is not so.” 

Fleming reddened. 

“No, It is the truth,” he replied, after a moment. 

“I dhl not know how matters stood with Mr. Her¬ 
bert then; you fully understand this, Herbert, I am 
sure?” be said, taming to Ralph. 

“Yes, fully,” Ralph answered; “but I don’t see 
why we should discuss it at all to-night. Suppose 
you come home, Stanley; you have taken as much 
wine as is good for you, and it is getting late.” 

But Fleming would not hear of it. “ It was early 
yet,” be said; and he insisted on their remaining. 

When he had got Ralph, wlio had risen, to resume 
his seat, lie began to talk fast and furiously, as though, 
like Mr. Stanley, he, too, had been Lavish with the 
wine. He told them storied of adventures abroad, 
sketching anecdotes of scenes in the Swiss moun¬ 
tains, or Ills life In Vienna and Paris, in both of 
which cities he appeared to have passed a.considerable 
time, until the night wore Late, and Ralph once more 
rose to leave. Stanley followed his example, and 
then Fleming rose, too, with the flush of the wine 
upon his fecc. 

“I say, Stanley,” he said, “ you have a long ride; 
ten miles is no joke such a night as this. Suppose 
you stay where you are till morning?” 

“Do you think Pm afraid of the cold, Fleming? 
They’d have me in the hue and cry at Donnington, 

If I stayed out all night.” 

“ Come, don’t be obstinate, now. I tell you it’s 
absurd of you to persist in taking such a useless 
journey. They’d guess, at home, that I kept you. 

I am sure it’s snowing, too; for it’s dreadfully cold, 
and it was threatening all night.” 

Stanley had rang the bell for his horse, and the 
servant came to answer it. 

“ Is it a bad night, Wilson?” Fleming asked the 
man. 

“ Yes sir, very cold, and it snows hard too.” 

“Mr. Stanley rang for liis horse to be brought 
round, but he does not want it now; he stays here 
to-night,” Fleming said. 

Stanley had not drank anything since Ralph’s first 
proposition to go home, and the fumes of the wine 
were beginning to disperse, bnt it had so far an effect 
on him yet, as to make him, to use Fleming’s word, 
obstinate in his resolve to go home; so he said: 

“I positively must return to Donnington to-night. 
Will you excuse my refusal of your hospitality, but 
I could not think of alarming my mother?” 

“Very well,” said Fleming, withdrawing an op¬ 
position that he saw was vain. “Wilson, bring 
round Mr. Stanley’s horse.” 

In five minutes Wilson returned, saying that the 
horse which had been readv saddled in the stable for 
the past hour was at the door, juid the occupants of 
the dining-room proceeded to the ball. 

“We arc like Macbeth’s witches," Stanley said, 
putting on his outside coat and seizing his riding 
whip; “ for there’s just three of us, and I wonder 
* when shall wc three meet again?’” 

It was a heedless word, heedlessly spoken; Stanley 
did not think of it at the time, but he remembered 
afterwards that Ralph made some jesting reply, 
while Fleming looked from one to the other, and said 
nothing. 

“Good-night,and take care you don’t get lost in 
the snow,” Fleming said the next instant, with a 
smile to Stanley; “ it would make a colder bed than 
that you reftised at Griffin’s Court.” 

“ O, I’ll live to empty another bottle of your grand 
old port,” Stanley replied, as he shook Fleming’s 
hand at parting. 

j “Ithink,” Ralph Said with a smile to Fleming, 

; “that that wine of yours has taken both his head 
and his heart.” 

“ Come, none or your insinuations as to my head, 
my boy,” Stanley answered, good-naturedly. “It’s 
as steady as your own this minute; so, come along. 
Good-night, Fleming; good-night.” 

Ralph’s hand and his host’s met in a cordial fare¬ 
well shake, and the two young men went on, leaving 
Mr. Fleming standing alone in the hall. In a very 
few moments after a hand was upon a window on the 
second floor of Griffin’s Court. The heavy sash was 
slowly and noiselessly raised. It was a lobby win¬ 
dow above the hall door, and looked down directly 
on the broad, steps of the house, where Ralph and 
Stanley still stood, and upon the wide sweep before 
It, where the groom was holding Stanley’s horse. 
The face that owned the hand which raised the 
window peered stealthily out, and that fece was 
Fleming’s. Intently, but unseen by those below, 
he watched them, as, after a moment’s debate about 
something in an undertone, they descended the steps 
together. 

It w:is snowing heavily, and as Stanley approached 
his horse, he took the reins from the groom, and 
throwing them over his arm, proposed to Ralph that, 
as he was on foot, he would walk his horse to Grace 
Park, and they could be so far together. To this 
proposition, however, Ralph objected, on account of 
the cold of the night, and the drifting snow, which 
made the short path through the wood preferable to 
the longer walk by the high road; so they said 
good-night, and Ralph, turning with a rapid step, 
entered the wood through the arched walk, passing 
on homewards under the starless sky and the heavy 
snow flakes. 

As Stanley rode away rapidly down the avenue, 
and Ralph’s figure disappeared in the shadow of the 
night and the gloom of the trees, Fleming withdrew 
slowly from the window, letting the frame down 
again into its place with the same stealthy noiseless- 
ncss he had observed in raising It. 


Not very long after, a servant belonging to Griffin's 
Court came up the long avenue to the house, from 
the direction of the front gates. Ashe got lialf-way 
up the drive, tho long ringing noise of a gun-shot 
sounded from tho wood. He stopped to listen, but 
the shot was not repeated, and he pursued his way 
again. As he neared Grifiin’s Court, tho figure of a 
man was dimly discernible close to, and appjirently 
just issuing from the wood. The servsuit looked 
suspiciously at him for a moment, but a closer 
scrutiny satisfied him that it was Walker. 

“it is a snowy night, sir,” tho man observed, 
touching his cap; and then he asked, “ Did you hear 
a shot in the wood, sir?” 

“No,” Walker answered, promptly. “But what 
are you doing out at this time of night?” 

“Just walking about the place,” tho man said, 
evasively. 

Walker did not, of course, believe him; and mut¬ 
tering something about a curious night to choose for 
a walk, passed on to a side door of half-glass, which 
opened into the library, and let himself in by a 
latch-key, while the servant pursued his way to tho 
out-offices, where he slept. 

The snow drilled heavily nearly all the night 
through,-and its pure flakes lay white over valley 
and mountain. 

While the snow fell without, a servant sat in the 
great chair in the hall at Mr. Wynne’s, befure a huge 
coal fire, waiting for Ralph Herbert. But the night 
waned, the tire burned and bhized, and then finally 
died out entirely. The man, weary with watching, 
fell into a sound sleep, which lasted until the gray 
dawn stoie in through the hall windows; yet still 
Ralph Herbert had not come back to Grace Park. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

DEAD IN THE SNOW. 

The snow had been filling on through the night, 
not continuously, but In heavy, driftingflakes, which 
covered the high road, and lay like a white sheet 
over the fields and the lawn at Griffin’s Court. It 
clustered, too, on the leafless branches of the trees 
In the wood, spreading down on their thin stemlike 
rods that drooped towards the ground, the white and 
frozen incrustations in many places supplying the 
want of foliage by afendftxl approach to snowy buds, 
or leaves or flowers. Snow lay everywhere over the 
woods, and hills, and plains; and the heavy, leaden 
sky looked down gloomily on the continuous sheet of 
white which met the first beams of sunrise. 

It was early, very early—at least, for a season 
when even the sun himself is a loiterer—when two 
men wearing the dress of workmen, and evidently 
on their way to begin their daily toil, entered the 
wood of Griffin’s Court. They came from the direc¬ 
tion of Abbotsvillo, and plodded on through the thick 
snow-crust, the track of their strong shoes marking 
every step they took. The morning was cold, for the 
raw, biting air was piercing and bitter, and the lead- 
colored sky above betokened more frost and more 
snow yet to come. 

On they went—still on, however, with quicksteps, 
in order to keep their blood warm, as well as to reach 
their place of employment as quickly as possible. 
They had arrived at a part of the wool where the 
broad path they were traversing was crossed by a 
narrow one, which led direct by the left hand to 
Griffin’s Court demesne, and by the right to Grace 
Park. Over this path, exactly In the way they were 
pursuing, something lay in the snow. It was almost 
as thick as the trunk of a tree. What was it? A 
ponderous old branch, perhaps, which the weight of 
the snow had brought down by its pressure. The 
men stepped before it, and one of them touched It 
with his foot Probably the touch had more force in 
it than the man intended, for it so disturbed the 
heavy mass that it turned round completely, and by 
the involuntary action shook off its snowy covering, 
revealing at the same moment to the horror-stricken 
men, not the dark, rugged bark of a tree, but the 
upturned fece of a man, whose pallid, rigid features 
were set in death. 

They brushed the snow off the mossy sward, and 
drew tbe body over from the path to the soft grass. 
One of them inserted his hand beneath the shirt, to 
feel if he could detect the faintest heart-throb; but 
all was still, and the deathlike coldness of the body 
forbade a hope. 

They bent down to examine tkefigure more closely, 
and a nearer view reveled a long streak of dark 
blood passing like a crimson cord across his snowy 
shirt-front. 

“ There has been foul play here, Jem,” one of the 
men observed to his companion, at the same time 
loosening tho waistcoat, that he might follow with 
his hand the track of the frozen stream to its source. 

Right at the back of the head, as though the shot 
had been fired from behind, he found a round hole, 
which he recognized at once as made by a bullet. 
Through that narrow orifice the life-blood had ebbed 
away, and the clustering locks of fair hair were 
clotted in the red tide. The man drew away his 
hand, and stood back looking at Ills companion, and 
then down on the ghastly object that lay at his 
feet. 

“He’s dead, and no mistake about it,” he said at 
length; “ and an ugiy-looking business it is, too. I’m 
thinking.” 

“ What’s to be done, comrade?” the other man 
asked, doggedly. 

“ I wish we had not come here at all,” the first 
speaker answered. “I don’t like meddling with 
corjises." 

“ Come away, then,” his companion said, in a half 


whisper. “I’m getting frightened like. How cold 
it is!" he added, with a shudder. 

They drew the dead man’s cloak across his head 
and chest, and then walked away slowly by the same 
path they lmd come by. At the edge of the wood 
they stopped for a consultation as to what was to be 
done. 

“Here, take a drop of this,” tiie bolder of them 
said, producing a flask from his pocket “It will 
give you Dutch courage, any way.” 

The man declined the offer. 

“No,”he said, “thank ye. None of your Dutch 
courage for me. But it makes one sick to see such 
things. We’ll liuvo to go a-swearing about it, I'm 
thinking, Jem,” he added, presently. 

“ I’m thinking we will; but what about that? It’s 
not much we’ll Lave to tell,” the other sinswered, 
trudging down the road, followed by Ills less self- 
possessed companion. 

People were beginning to stir already, for above 
the tops of the trees bluo smoke was curling up¬ 
wards, in tbe direction of Grace Park and Griffin’s 
Court, Jind when they neared the village, the sound 
of life was distinctly audible in the voices that reach¬ 
ed them as they passed tbe cottages which lined 
each side of the street; but, as yet, the street it in If 
was empty, and the two men went on through it in 
silence, with that unspoken tale of horror upon their 
lips. 

About an hour after a party, consisting of three 
policemen and one of the workmen who had found 
the body, entered tho wood, and went rapidly along 
the foot-track to the opening before described, where 
the roads met, and there,'drawn away a little on the 
grass, was lying, stiff and mute, he of whose death 
such a startling talc had reached them. The guide 
pointed out the dark mass as they approached, and 
the men stopped beside it, while their leader stooped 
to remove the fold of the cloak which shrouded the 
face. 

No wayfarer lost in the snow, no stranger benight¬ 
ed and perishing of cold, which the men’s fancy had 
magnified into a murder, met their eager eyes as they 
started back, and then bent downwards again, over 
the dead man. 

“Who is he?” their guide asked, as, looking from 
face to face, he saw they recognized him. 

“ hlr. Herbert, from the Park,” the leader of the 
party answered. “This is an ill night’s work for 
some one.” 

He stooped down, drawing the head upon his knee, 
and searching with his hand for the wound the man 
had described, the crimson stream from which was ! 
now plainly visibly in the clear light. 

“ Perhajis a poacher shot him by accident,” one of 
the men hazarded. 

The sergeant made no reply; but pushing aside" tbe 
blood-stained clusters of Ralph’s beauliful hair, lie 
exposed to view the gun-shot wound, and by its side 
another of a different kind, which was seemingly in¬ 
flicted by a strong blow, dealt with a heavy weapon, 
for the skull was bruised and bent under the spot. 

“This was not given by chance,” he observed, 
drawing the attention of the bystanders to the hideous 
mark. 

The fact was plain enough, it needed no comment 
or enlargement; and he laid Ralph’s head back 
gently upon the grass. 

“Is he dead?” one of the men asked. “Is ho sure¬ 
ly dead?” 

“Dead, sure enough,” the sergeant answered, 
slowly, looking down thoughtf ully on the body as it 
lay before him. 

It was all too true! The gay young spirit which 
once stirred in that inanimate clay was gone forever! 
Nothing remained now of Edith Wynne’s gallant, 
handsome lover save the perishable clay on the cold, 
snowy sward. 

CHAPTER XX. 

A CLUE. 

TitERE were drawn blinds in the village inn, where 
Ralph Herbert’s body hail been conveyed by the 
police to await the inquest. Drawn blinds and half- 
closed shutters in compliment to the Wynnes of 
Grace Park; for Ralph himself was a comparative 
stranger at Abbotsville, his home being in another 
county. 

In the little inn parlor, dignified with the name of 
“coffee-room,” the townsfolk assembled to talk of 
the crime; for by this time Dr. Walters, who was 
the principal physician of Abbotsville, had examined 
Ralph’s body, and his opinion coincided with that of 
the police; consequently, the belief of foul play had 
obtained general credence, and the excitement was 
intense. 

If there were closed blinds in the inn at Abbots¬ 
ville, there were closed blinds, too, at Grace Park, 
where Edith lay, stricken to the earth by her grief 
and her despair. 

It had been her mother’s task to break the intelli¬ 
gence to her, which had come already with a crush¬ 
ing weight upon herself and Mr. Wynne; and to 
that soothing care we will leave her now, and come 
away from the closed windows and closed gates of 
Grace Park into the jmore stirring events that are 
going onontside its precincts. 

From lip to lip, with the rapidity of lightning, the 
intelligence of Ralph’s death had flown all round the 
neighborhood. Men stood aghast, and talked or 
listened, and then asked each other, in muttered 
whispers, Who could it be? The murderer was 
among them somewhere, but where? The police 
were busy trying to answer that question, but so fer 
without success. Next day, the inquest was opened, 
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and adjourned at the request of Arthur Herbert, 
■whom a telegram from Mr. Wynne lia<l brought from 
Portsmouth, where his vessel lay; and Arthur’s de¬ 
mand for delay was seconded by the police, who 
required time to seek for evidence. * 

Here and there, over the village, and upon gates, 
or walls, along the highway, for miles round, was 
posted a government proclamation, offering a reward 
of one hundred pounds for the detection of the crim¬ 
inal; and side by side with it was another from Arthur 
Herbert, to the effect that: 

Whereas my brother, Ralph Herbert, met his death 
in Griffin’s Court wood, on the night of January the 
14ih, 1«5—, at the hand of an assassin: I hereby offer 
a reward of £500 to any person or persons wbo shall 
give such information as will convict his murderer. 
And I undertake to hand over this sum of £500 to 
such person or persons immediately alter his convic¬ 
tion. (Signed) Arthur Herbert. 

People stood about these placards, reading them, 
wondering what they would bring to light, now that 
the weight of money was thrown into the scale against 
the assassin. Then they lounged away from them, 
to gather round the beer-shop doors, talking of them, 
whispering, conjecturing, nodding their heads, and 
looking wise, but knowing nothing. 

It was the evening belore the day to which the 
inquest had been adjourned. Arthur Herbert was 
going slowly down the road, that led to Griffin’s 
Court, in the direction of the wood, which the police 
were in possession of, and guarded jealously day and 
night. By Arthur’s side, a^quiet, respectable-looking 
man was walking; and speaking earnestly to this 
man, Arthur was giving an account of the minutest 
circumstances of that last day and night of Ralph’s 
life, as far as he had learned it from 31r. Wynne and 
young Stanley of Donnington, who was the last per¬ 
son that had seen”Ralph alive. When he had. done 
his recital, word for word, his companion went back 
over it all, sifting, questioning, suggesting, bis gray 
eye now fixed on Herbert, and now wandering over 
the fields and wood thoughtfully. Then they stopped 
awhile on the road, talking still, and passers-by began 
to turn and look at them. For Arthur was a point 
of interest just then at Abbotsvillc, and his compan¬ 
ion was a stranger; so they went into the wood, and 
sat down out of view of the road, on the trunk of a 
fallen tree. 

Faraway, silent and still, rose the gray walls of 
Griffin’s Court; shining among the trees, in the 
evening light, the blue smoke of Its chimneys rising 
in straight spires to the sky. Their faces were to- 
wardathe house, and their backs to the high road, 
which they had just left. 

44 That’s the house where he dined, sir, is It not?” 
the man asked, pointing through the trees towards 
Griffin’s Court. Arthur nodded assent 
44 Could anybody there owe him a grudge, do you 
think, sir?” and he looked keenly upwards into his 
companion’s face. 

A thought came into Arthur’s mind, and he bent 
down to his companion, speaking low. The man 
took out his pocket-hook, and made notes. After 
awhile they got up and went slowly on, still skirting 
the wood. 

41 Hush! who is that?” 

The man’s.quick ear caught the sound of footsteps 
on the dry leaves, as through the trees the figure of 
a man came towards them. He wore a cap of fox’s 
fur, and a waistcoat of the same, from which was 
suspended a powder-flask; but he hail no gun. He 
was coming on slowly, and watching the figures of 
Arthur'and the stranger as they approached, with 
eyes as keen as those fixed upon himself 
“A wood-ranger;” Arthur suggested. 

The other shook his head. 

More like a poacher; his eyes have a quick look 
of fear and watchfulness. Go on, if you please, sir, 
and leave me; I’ll see you to-night again.” 

Arthur went on, as he was desired. The man. 
touched his cap as he moved away, and neared the 
new-comer, thinking, as he went, “He’s not an un¬ 
likely person to have been in the wood at night.” 
To this poacher, then—for poacher he was—our new 
friend went up boldly, asking his way to Abbots- 
ville, as if he did not know it. 

| “"Why, you are turning your back on it,” the 
[ man said. “You are a stranger here, I suppose?” 
he added, suspiciously, 44 as you don’t seem to know 
much about the place.” 

41 Hot much,” the other said, carelessly, turning 
round on his path, and joining Mm. “I am out of 
Somersetshire; I got into a little trouble there, and 
I came away for awhile.” 

“Ay, ay; we be all in trouble sometimes,” the 
other said, sympathizingly, thinking of his last six 
weeks in Errington jail for forgetting the regulations 
of the game laws. 

“ Yes, the world’s full of it,” the Btmnger rejoined, 
shaking his head; “and we are forever doing some¬ 
thing ourselves to pull it down on us.” 

“ I suppose, then, you brought this on yourself?” 
his companion observed, eyeing him with a look that 
betokened a lazy desire to know all about It. 

“Ay, and in a simple way, too,” the other an¬ 
swered; and then he added, with a sly wink, “ I was 
too fond of shooting.” 

“Phew!” the poacher said, contemptuously. “It’s 
only the game laws you broke.” 

* “I think I’ll rest awhile,” the stranger observed; 
saying, as he did so, “ This would not be a bad place 
for ashot; there’s game here, I’m thinking.” 

The other laughed. “If you tried shooting to¬ 
night, ye might chance to shoot tlio police; there’s 
a lot of them in there.” 


“Police!” he repeated, looking quite astonished 
at the Information. “ What arc they doing?” 

Of course the poacher did as any one might expect 
he would, and gave him a full account of a matter 
that he knew as well as himself. 

“It’s an ugly business!” the stranger said, when 
he had done, and then he went on drawing his com¬ 
panion to talk of it further, sifting him by sly ques¬ 
tions, that he never saw the drift of, until he got 
confidential and part icular, talking of a certain night 
that he had been out “at his trade,” as he called it, 
and what he saw, and what he heard, the stranger 
listening to it all, still going on winding and twining 
round his unsuspicious companion, until he was as 
deep in the affair as himself. 

« Why did you not tell all this before7” he asked, 
at length. 

“Why, just becanse I had no business to be in the 
wood at all, and I did not want to go to gaol with the 
help of my eyes and my tongue.” 

“You’re a fool, man; why, you’d get a pardon if 
you brought this to anything, and a reward besides.” 

“ I don’t want to earn blood-money; they say it’s 
not lucky,” the other answered, doggedly. “ I’m 
thinking now I hail better have held my tongue; so 
I’ll just bid you good evening.” 

“Not so Cist, my friend,” the man said, laying his 
hand on his arm. “I am a detective officer and l’U 
want you at the inquest to-morrow.” 

The intelligence came on his companion like a 
thunder-bolt. 

“I thought you were some one from Somerset¬ 
shire,” he said. 

The man laughed, and raising his fingers to his 
lips, whistled twice. In a moment there came a 
sound of some one crushing through the branches of 
the trees, and a policeman appeared. 

“ Take this man with you to Abbotsvillc, and keep 
your eye on him till to-morrow,” he said. 44 We shall 
want him at the inquest; and,” he added, with a 
wink, 44 !*e might forget to come.” 

“There’s no help lor it,” John Leonard thought, 
as he went away; 44 and, sure, if I earn this money, 

I did not go to look for it;” and so he reconciled 
himself to it. 

Our friend the detective had come down from Scot¬ 
land Yard at Arthur Herbert’s special request, and 
some purpose, too, it would seem. After Leonard 
had gone, he passed through into the heart of the 
wood, to the spot where Ralph’s body had been found, 
and where the police were searching in vain for foot¬ 
steps of the murdered and the murderer, which the 
snow, treacherous to the law and kindly to the law¬ 
breaker, had hidden nnder Its white bosom. 

The sergeant of police was alone when the Scotland 
Yard man joined him. He was raking in the broken- 
up snow, and amongst the dried leaves and moss. 

“ I have a clue in my hand now, Jones,” the other 
said, coming up to him. “ It’s a track, any way, that 
will make all Abbotsville stare to-morrow ” 

The sergeant stopped working with his rake, and 
leant upon it to listen. 

“I have been turning something like that tlirough 
my head these two days,” he said, when the other 
had done speaking; “ but it seemed such a jump to 
take—onlv it wasn’t just him, it was another.” 

He went on raking and thinking, while the other 
man stood watching. Presently he drew over a heap 
of weeds and leaves. As they came towards hitnon 
the rake, something fell from amongst them, and lay 
on the ground, while the weeds still adhered to the 
rake. Jones flung them off hastily, and throwing 
ont the rake again, caught what hail fallen, and drew 
it in. He lifted it up and looked at it. 

“ Here’s something may be of use,” he said, hold¬ 
ing it towards his companion, who took it and 
examined it carefully. 

“Yes, but not for to-morrow; you must find the 
owner first, and there’s no time now.” 

The sergeant took it back from the detective, and 
throwing down his rake, they walked away together, 
examining their prize eagerly. They held a fresh 
clue to the mystery now, in the shape of a dark kid 
glove; the next step must be to find the hand that 

wore it. - 

CHAPTER XXI. 

THE LONELY WIFE. 

It was a dark night at the close or February, now 
cold it had been all that month! and Agnes had 
shrunk away from it, as only delicate frames like hers 
do shrink from the biting air of winter. Her husband 
was absent, too; he had been away a considerable 
time; and, worse than all, for the past few weeks he 
had not written to her. Could there be anything 
wrong?—not once, nor twice, but a hundred times 
she had asked herself this question; but the real 
truth never occurred to her. What a blessing it is 
that we cannot see things sometimes as they are! 
Villeret, in the absorbing Interest of other affairs, 
had forgotten her; and, on the night I speak of, he 
was hurrying to repair the error of his long silence— 
hurrying for fear that uneasiness and anxiety on his 
account might induce her to take a step which, most 
of all, he dreaded—namely, to follow him to England. 

It was rather late, and Fanchette and her mistress 
were together in Agnes’s room. 

“Ho letter to-night either,” she said, wearily, 
looking up at the girl. “ He must be ill.” 

“Ah, no,madame; monsieur intends coming,” her 
maid answered, hopefully. “He will come, instead 
of writing. This bad weather may prevent his 
travelling.” 

44 Yes, perhaps that Is it. But I told him how 
frightened I was, and if he were not ill, surely lie 
would have written.” 


44 He has scarcely hail time to get that letter yet, 
madamc, only think.” And Fanchette began count¬ 
ing on her fingers the number of days since it had 
been posted. 

* “Ah! perhaps so,” Agnes said, and then, without 
observing that she interrupted Fanchette’s not very 
rapid arithmetic, added, “ I must wind my watch; I 
left it on the drawing-room table; will you bring 
it?” 

Fanchette stopped her finger-reckoning instantly, 
and went ont: as she crossed the landing, a nound in 
the hall attracted her. She was quick-eared and cu¬ 
rious, so she went down a step or two of the stairs, 
and looked over into the hall. 

44 Ah, madame!” she exclaimed, drawing back, and 
hurrying into her mistress’s room, “ did I not tell 
you right? Monsieur is in the hall.” 

“ You are not serious?” her mistress Bald, rising, 
with her face all in a glow. 

“ Let miulame look,” the girl answered triumphant¬ 
ly. 44 1 saw monsieur over the stairs, therefore 
miulame can see him too.” 

It did not need a second suggestion: in a moment, 
Agnes was straining over the balusters into the hall 
below; and there, as her maid had said, she saw 
Villeret. How warmly she greeted him! so warmly 
that she did not feel the chilly return he gave her. 
But Fanchette, who stood behind, saw it alL She 
hail grown wiser by the lesson about the duel, and 
resolved to say nothing, at least to her mistress; but 
as soon as Agnes and her husband had disappeared, 
into the drawing-room, she went down to repeat her 
thoughts to Wilhelm, whose admiration for her was 
alive yet, although it had not taken a matrimonial 
form. 

When they were in the drawing-room, Agnes flung 
on more wood, and the fire, which had not gone down 
much, soon blazed and crackled. 

“It was a bitter night for you to come so far, 
George. Axe you very cold?” she asked. 

She knelt beside his chair, holding out his hands 
to the blaze, and chafing them. 

“Yes, I am very cold, but that fine fire will soon 
banish it. There,”he added, withdrawing his hands 
from hers, and holding them nearer the fire,- “ that 
is better—I’ll be warm presently.” 

She began talking of his absence, of his silence, of 
how uneasy she had been, and how unharpy, while 
he was away. He kept looking into the fire, and not 
at her, when he answered, piesiding urgent business 
for the delay in his arrival, and his daily expectation 
of coming, as an excuse for not writing; and then he 
tried to charge the conversation, by asking her ques¬ 
tions about herself, her occupations and amusements 
during.his absence. ~ 

“Ah, George! you forget one thing,” she said at 
last, looking up Into his face at he bent forvyard 
towards the fire. 

“ What, Agnes?” 

She seemed disappointed, and her lip quivered a 
little. 

44 You forget to ask for baby?” 

“Ah, yes; how is he? will yon forgive my not 
thinking of it before?” he said, as if ashamed of such 
flagrant forgetftilness. 

Ho tamed Uis face full vround to her as bo answer¬ 
ed, and she started when she observed, for the first 
time, how haggard it was. His neglect of the child 
was remembered no longer; she rose to her feet, 
saying anxious'y: 

“Were you ill, George, while you were away? 
You look so wretched.” 

“Ho, no,” he said moodily, again turning his face 
from her towards the fire; “not Ill, hut anxious and 
worried. But tell me about the child: has he grown 
ranch since I went to England?” 

“ O yes,” she replied, with all a mother’s pride in 
her face; “he is growing so big, and so pretty, and 
so like yon, George.” 

She pnt her arm round his neck, and drew his 
head over to her. He moved it away a little, but 
without disturbing her arm. He was inwardly im¬ 
patient under her caress, yet half afraid to show it 
She put over her other hand, and twined it through 
his hair, after her old habit As sbe drew out the 
j curls upon her fingers, two long white threads shone 
glittering in the dark hair. She looked closer at 
r him, closer still, and she saw other silver traces of 
those anxious weeks or months since he left her. 
His hair was glossy black when they had parted. 

“ George, darling, you have bail some heavy 
trouble since you went away; it is turning your hair 
gray!” 

“ 0, gray hairs are honorable, and I mean to culti¬ 
vate them. What a ridiculous girl you are!” he said, 
with an effort to laugh. He took the hairs from her, 
and flung them in the grate. 44 1 know you have all 
manner of fancies in your head this moment. Trust 
me, the trouble was not as great as you imagine. 
There, now don’t press so heavily on me; don’t you 
see I am too tired to support your weight?” 

He moved away his head from her hand, and his 
•neck from her other arm. She said nothing, but went 
over a little way from him, and sat down. But she 
did not see the subtle, secret working of his heart; 
she read the surface only, and thought that he was 
fatigued and irritable. Villeret looked round at her 
after awhile, and saw that her face was very pale. 

“ I am tired and captious to-night,” he said, apolo¬ 
getically. “ 1*11 be in better humor to-morrow.” 

44 1 hope so,” was all she replied. 

“ Is it not late?” he asked, without noticing her 
reply. 

“Yes, after eleven. Would you like to go to bed, 
or will you have some supper?” Her momentary 
anger was cooling fast. 


“I can’t sleep well now at night; 1*11 try to read 
awhile, nave you a paper?” 

She rose and handed him one, and then lighted tlio 
lamp which stood upon the table. 

44 You need not lose your rest waiting up forme,” 
ho observed, as he unfolded it. 44 You are not ac¬ 
customed to late hours.” 

“Ho, but I don’t like to leave you alone,” sbe said, 
and then going over to him, added after a moment’s 
hesitation, “ You are not well, I know you are not 
welt.” 

“Yes, quite well now. You are actually silly In 
your anxiety, Agnes. Here now, good-night.” 

44 He held out his hand to her; she took it, then 
stooping down to him, kissed his forehead. Her Ups 
lingered a moment upon it, but he moved awayhi» 
head, pushing his chair towards the table. 

“You will not be cross with me any more, 
George?” she said, stopping for a moment at the 
door. 

“Ho,” he answered, trying to smile, and then he 
looked down at the paper, and began to read. 

She waited another instant, hoping be wonld speak 
again, but he continued reading without noticing 
her, and when she saw that he did not even look up, 
she opened the door and went ont. 

[COMPLETED IN THREE MORE NUMBERS.] 
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chapter z. 

Tra anus rtowx to tin xotrarinra. 

' The aun had rison high before any of the 
soldiers awoke, and oven thon they were 
helpless till their still sleeping comrade, 
who was to be their deliverer, should be 
aroused. This was at last accomplished 
by ono of the men, who dragged himself 
along the floor so as to give him a hearty 
ldck, but it was still somo time before he 
came sufficiently to himsolf to comprehend 
the situation of affairs and release both 
himsolf and tho Others. 

■ The first thing that their captain did, 
alter he had stretched his stiffened limbs, 


was to discharge a volley of oaths at them, 
the Lollards, and the world generally. 
He had determined not to relate the 
whole of his midnight adventure to his 
men for two reasons: ono was, that ho 
was afraid of rousing their suporstitious 
fears, and making them insist upon leav¬ 
ing instantly a place which they would 
surely believe to be haunted by malig¬ 
nant spirits; and tho other was, that ho 
was a little ashamod of being thus caught 
napping by his enemies, and did not wish 
the story to bo told against him to his 
superior officer. He was, however, fully 
determined to ransack the castle before 
the time fixed upon by the Lollards for 
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their departure, at the same time guard¬ 
ing all tho places of exit. 

Ho met with no better success than tho 
day boforo; but soon a bright thought 
struck him, and his faco glowed with ma¬ 
lignant plcasuro. lie ordored his men 
into tho woods to gather brushwood, and 
this, togother with somo straw and grain, 
ho piled up in tho apartments of tho cas- 
tlo and set on Are. When it was fairly 
blazing, ho mounted his wholo troop, 
carefully removing all tho horses from 
tho stables, and placed hiB men in suoh 
positions that they might bo ablo to watch 
all tho roads, and borcady for instant pur¬ 
suit should tho Lollards attempt to dee. 

Ho himself sat grimly on his war-horse, 
surveying the work of destruction; wait¬ 
ing till tho noble men, smoked liko rats 
from their holes, should be soized and 
brought triumphantly before him, He 
already imagined how ho would dispose 
of tho reward when ho presented tho three 
heads to the archbishop. 

If this gallant soldier had been able to 
look downward a little way through the 
ground under his foot, his vision would 
not have been quite so rose-colored. Let 
us go back to the three men whom wo left 
sleeping so quietly in tho littlo turret- 
chamber. 

They were not aroused from their slum¬ 
ber till tho tiro had begun to rage, for 
thoy wero so imbedded in tho stone that 
the heat and smell took a long time to 
penetrato to them; but at last the ivy on 
tho outside caught, and tho flames wore 
roaring " from turret to foundation-stone.” 
The smoko which then poured in through 
the arrow slits aroused Bertrand, who soon 
understood the plot. It was with groat 
difllculty that ho and Be Forest could got 
Lord Oobham through tho narrow pas¬ 
sages, for thoy were all almost suffocated 
with smoke, and the heat in some places 
was nearly unbearable. In more than one 
spot the walls had fallen in and choked 
the way with rubbish, but fortunately 
tho soldiers wero all outside, guarding 
tho blazing ruins, so that they could pass 
easily through some of tho more open 
rooms, and so into the vaults. Here they 
rested awhile, but not long, for they feared 


lest some arch should give way and cut 
off their rotreatr Thoy therefore passed 
along tho subterranean passage mentioned 
in tho first part of tho Btory, which opened 
in tho direction of tho road thoy intended 
to take. 

Thoy wero in doubt whero thoy should 
procure horses for their journey, but their 
trusty friend and servant, Charles Ber¬ 
trand, had a plan in his head which he did 
not at first communicate to his master; 
but leaving them sitting on a block of 
stone in the passage, ho crept through the 
littlo door concealed by brushwood, and 
closing it carcflilly behind him, stolo along 
the bed of the stream, and then up the 
bank, on his hands and knees. All this 
was done without noise, and ho crouched 
down in tho bushes not ten foot from the 
spot whoro tho captain sat on his horse, 
indulging in his day-dreams. 

Presently the soldier dismounted, and 
began to oxamino the animal. ” Not a 
bad brutol” was his muttered comment, 
ns he noticed the fine muscular develop¬ 
ment of his chest and tho flro of his eye; 
"not a bad brute, nor an ugly one, and 
far too good for an horotio to rldo. I hare 
not had a better mount for years; and as 
for you,” he added, bestowing a kick on 
hiB own abandoned chargor, which had 
been degraded to tho ofilco of carrying 
somo of the plunder from tho castle, "you 
shall henceforth carry my wife, Ivan, to 
market, when she wears tho now red 
oloak which I shall buyhorin London; 
she is a good dame, and a handsome one 
too, and- 

What further plans wero in his head for 
tho benefit of himself and wife, can never 
bo known; for just at that moment there 
was a shout in tho direction of tho burn¬ 
ing building, and he, thinking that the 
rats had at last boon smoked out of their 
hiding-places, did not stop to rldo round 
by the road, but, hooking the horses' bri¬ 
dles on a branch, he flung himsolf down 
tho steep bank in the direction of tho cas¬ 
tle, shouting to his men to "savo them 
alive.” 

Charles Bertrand chuckled with glee at 
the turn things had taken. It took bnt a 
moment to loosen the beasts, cut tho pack 
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(rtm the one, and lend thoin both down 
[ntotho wood. Ho then gave a whistle, 
tod in a shorter time than it takes to re¬ 
late it, Sir John was mounted on his own 
horeo, Oobham on the captain’s discarded 
iteed, with Bortrand behind him, and all 
were spurring forward toward the- blue 
mountains, whoso snow-capped ^>eaks in- 
tiled them to a safe and happy asylum, 
Tho chances woro much against Ivan's 
ever riding to market on tho old gray war- 
boreo, decked In tho scarlet cloak purchas¬ 
ed by tho price of tho thrco Lollard heads I 
For a ratio or so both horses went at 
Ibll speed, Sir John’s steed urged on by 
bis master’s voico, and tho trooper’s abus¬ 
ed chargor showing itself not much the 
fond for wear, by carrying doublo almost 
u fast as the other boro slnglo wolght 
They had need of all thoir exertions, for 
they had not been off moro than fifteen 
minutes before tho wholo band was in 
pursuit of them. Thoy gained a littlo 
lime, howorer, by their pursuers taking 
i wrong road, and it was not long before 
the November twilight closed suddenly 
upon them, aiding still moro their con¬ 
cealment in the gloom of the forest 
It was nearly midnight beforo thoy dis¬ 
mounted, and then, though wearied with 
their journey, and ohillcd by the sleet 
which had fallen during tho last fow 
hours, the place at whieh they stopped did 
net seem at all likely to afford them any 
one of the travelers’ thrco requirements— 
bed, food, and tiro. All seemed to be woll 
acquainted with the spot. It was an old 
ruin of what had probably beon a fine 
house in the days of Henry the First, but 
which had been destroyed, like many an¬ 
other, and its owner’s name blotted ftrora 
existence during the wars of Stephen. 
Bertrand dismounted, and led the horses 
> tarefully among tho stones, into what had 
been tho courtyard of tho castle. There 
he sheltered them undor some broken 
arches, while their riders entered a low 
room, still loft almost entire, but so situat¬ 
ed that a careless person passing by, 
would fail to distinguish it from tho mass¬ 
es of rubbish by which it eras surrounded. 

The air within was damp and chilly; 
but bo Forest pulled aside a loose stone 


in the wall, imd from the recess behind 
it drew out some fagots of dry wood, a 
pitcher of common Wine, a loaf of bread, 
and some hard Welsh cheese. A chcor- 
ftil fire was soon blazing on tho stono 
floor, after Ho Forest had hung his cloak 
over tho opening by which thoy entered, 
for tho double purpose of keeping tho cold 
air from blowing on tho backs of thoso 
within, and tho firelight from revealing 
itself to those who might bo without. 
Then, after warming their benumbed 
limbs, thoy were quito ready to do justice 
to the simple faro. 

This ruin was one of the meeting-places 
of the Lollards. Wales being their great 
asylum, it was convenient to have somo 
spot a little beyond the foot of the mount¬ 
ains, whore they might come, and find out 
whether it was safe to proceed any farther. 
There was always a small stock of provi¬ 
sions and fire-wood kept there, so that in 
case any preachers woro obliged to spend 
the night there, thoy might not have to 
endanger themsolves or others by ventur¬ 
ing to any of the neighboring cottages. 
There was also a set of signals, hero, con¬ 
ducted on the same system, and connect¬ 
ed with those at tho foot of the oak near 
Forest Oastlo, and Bertrand carefully de¬ 
ciphered them and arranged them anew. 
Ho learned that the road was clear as far 
as tho mountains for those going thither, 
but that no one from the mountains had 
better venture down. Ho then placed 
such marks as would indicate to those 
who should read them the numbor of the 
archbishop’s soldiers, tho burning of tho 
Towor, and the escape of He Forest and 
Cobham. So perfectly had this system 
of signals been arranged, and so well was 
their secret kept, that ho know in a fow 
days tho news of the escapo of the two re¬ 
formers would be known and rejoiced over 
by ail tho Lollards for many miles around, 
while their enemies would wonder how 
the intelligence was spread, and lay it all 
to tho account of that diabolical assistance 
and knowledge of sorcery, which thoy 
firmly believed was possessed by these 
outlaws. 

Before they retired to thoir rest, Oob¬ 
ham stood up and recited the ninety-first 
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Psalm: "He thatdwolleth in the secret 
place of the Most High, shall abide undor 
tho shadow of tbo Almighty." How true 
and precious did these promises appear to 
thoso homeless fugitives I Each took to 
his own heart such passages as seemed 
most appropriate to his own particular 
case; but each found in them tho same 
groat comfort—tho blessed fact of God's 
guardianship over thoso he loves, and 
their absolute and eternal safety, how¬ 
ever earthly cares may oppress, dangers 
threaten, or sorrows impend. The sol¬ 
dier, Cobham, realized in the God whom 
he bad learned to worship untrammeled by 
priostcraft and juggling tricks, a shield 
and buckler far stronger than he had ever 
borne in tho wars under king Harry, 
The gray-haired knight; who had that day 
seen the homo where his ancestors had 
lived and died, the birth-place of himself 
and his two sons, the inheritance which 
he had thought to leave to a long line of 
posterity, razed to tho very ground by his 
enemies, and who now felt that he had no 
home in the wide world in which to shol- 
ter his gray hairs, crept up, as it were, to 
tho promise, "I will say of the Lord, He 
is my refbgo and my fortress, in him will 
I trust," and with child-like Mb, taking 
his Heavenly Father at his word, cast 
away his sorrows and cares. 

Bertrand, the peasant; who had aban¬ 
doned tho old faith and followed his feu¬ 
dal lord into the new, but who had never 
imbibed tho spirituality of tbe reform; 
who had cast aside tbo bondage of Home, 
but who had not yet bowed his head to 
tho yoke of tho gentle Jesus; felt that 
night as ho never had done before, and 
his aroused feelings were never quieted 
until he came, with no priestly mediator 
botween, to the feet of his Saviour, and 
found peace in believing. 

Nor was the impression lessened when 
Sir John poured forth a simple, earnest 
prayer to their great Protector. There 
was no word of complaint in it, still less 
of angor toward their persecutors. He 
besought, with earnest pleadings, that as 
they were now Sauls in persecuting, they 
might become Pauls in defending tho 
feith. And when the thought of his 


ruined homo and desolate possessions 
came across his mind, he prayed that 
thoso mansions might be bestowed upon 
his enemies as well as himself, which are 
not made with hands, and whose treas¬ 
ures no moth nor rust can corrupt; no foe 
break through and steal. 

Then they laid thorn down and slept, 
calmly ahd poacefhily, for so did they 
realize God’s presence; that tho rough 
stono walls seemed to them like tbo fin¬ 
gers of his almighty hand, stretched 
around them to guard them from their 
foes. 

COAFTSa zi. 

Tint Lessen op rout) i pukka. 

When Charles Bortrand—for he it was 
who was their stranger guest—had further 
narrated how, the next day, tho two Lol- 
lards had easily passed over tbe few 
miles that lay between thoir night’s rest¬ 
ing-place and Cobham’s mountain retreat 
in that wild country which gave asylum 
to outlaws of every kind, he told them 
that Sir John still had his habitation in 
Wales, but frequently ventured down into 
the valleys of his own land, traversing 
soveral counties undor various disguises; 
to attend and encourage meetings of the 
Reformers. Patiently they were all wait¬ 
ing for tho timo when, bursting over the 
land as the sunbeams alter a thunder¬ 
cloud has passed, Bible truth, liberty, and 
toleration should make themselves to be 
known and acknowledged by the* world. 
Patiently and trustingly they waited, for 
they had no doubt of the fulfillment of 
their Master’s promises; but, alas I it 
pleased that Master, whose will must be 
unquestioned by human intellect; long, 
vory long to delay the deliveranco which 
was yet surely to come. The child that 
was then at its mother’s breast grew up 
to boyhood, manhood, descended to old 
ago, and then returned to his native dust, 
long ere that day came which thoso fond, 
simple hearts believed to be even then at 
the dawn. The nation was not yet suf¬ 
ficiently purged, men’s faith not sufficient¬ 
ly tried; that precious “seed of the 
ohurcb,” tho blood of holy martyrs, had 
not yet finished dropping into tho earth, 
nor had It yet been sufficiently watered 
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by widows’ and orphans’ tears for th( 
precious harvest to spring up, whleh non 
is yiolding to every soul speaking the Eng 
lish tongue, the priceless boon of pcrfccl 
liberty of conscience toward man, and to 
nrd God. 

Bertrand was glad to strotch his limbs 
by the hut Are alter his journey; and 
liter tho simple worship, which always 
dosed tho day’s labor of these peoplo, all 
betook themselves to rest; 

All but one. Geoffrey could not sleep; 
M he aroso softly, and, wrapping himself 
in bis cloak, bounded up tho cliffs by a 
pith so narrow and rocky, and close to 
the brink of tho precipice, that only so 
firm and steady a foot os his own would 
cue to tread it by night. As he passed 
out of the shadow of the cottage, a man 
lifted up his head firom behind Borne bush¬ 
es, and.shook himself as though wearied 
of a confined posturo. Still, ho did not 
dind boldly upright; but crouched again, 
keeping in the shade; and then throwing 
i look of malignant hatred at tho little 
bat and its . quiet sleepers, he muttered 
in oath of satisfaction, and crept stealth¬ 
ily upon tho boy’s traok. 

Meanwhile, what were the thoughts of 
the young Lollard f 

Geoffrey and Hubert were both Lol¬ 
lards, but in a very different spirit Geof- 
ftey, the heir of a noble baronetcy, saw his 
patrimony destroyed, his father outlawed 
tad hunted, himself dependent on the 
charity of the poor for a placo of shelter, 
ud his very soul went out in opposition 
(o tho oppressors and to their roligion. 
In Lollardism ho found a freedom which 
•greed with his notions of right, and a 
purity of morals suited to his taste The 
younger brother embraced tho reformed 
religion, because he found in the doctrines 
it taught, a way of relief for a sinning 
soul—because they brought to him, free, 
*nd untrammeled by superstition and the 
traditions of mon, the Gospel of tho Gross, 
"the sweet story of old.” Geoffrey was 
a Lollard, because with all his strength 
he hated Borne, and desired to break its 
yoke from tho necks of his countrymen; 
Hubert, because ho loved Jesus, and 
longed, with all the fervor of bis spirit; to 


convey the tidings of doliverance from a 
far greater power than that wielded in the 
Vatican, to the priest-ridden, ignorant 
poor of bis native land. 

It was natural, therefore, that the former 
Bhould hnvo many a bitter thought rising 
in his mind as he thought of the smould¬ 
ering ruins of Forest Tower. The insult 
and wrong which had been heaped upon 
his noble race seemed more than he could 
bear; his whole soul rovoltod against the 
tyranny. 

“It is mine I’’he cried aloud, as ho reach¬ 
ed tho top of tho cliff; and drew his fine 
though boyish figure up to its frill hoight 
in an attitude of defiance—“mlno by 
ovory law. King Henry holds his throne 
by no better right I I care not how strong 
they be, they shall give it back, or may a 
curse rost on them every one—may they 
all, from king Henry down to his hire¬ 
lings, bo as homeless as I am this night! 
Send down, 0 God of Justice I—if there 
be such a God—fire and sword upon their 
houses, as they have brought them on 
mine; curses on their meat and drink, 

curses-” Ho paused, then s,*mk down 

on the ground and groaned bitterly. Had 
ho not beon so enrapt in his fiery thoughts, 
ho might have noticed a face, peering at 
him with malignant satisfaction from the 
shadow of a rock scarce ten feet from tho 
spot whore ho stood in frill moonlight; 
with his clenched right hand raised to¬ 
ward heaven, calling down vengeance for 
his wrongs. But now, as he sank to the 
earth, tho figure stooped and became in¬ 
visible, for at that instant another footstep 
was heard along the; path, and a still more 
boyish form sprang across tho little open 
space. 

“Geoffrey I dear Geoffrey I" 

“What are you doing here, Hubert?” 
cried the elder lad, springing to his feet; 
like all other boys displeased at being 
found giving way to his emotions. “ Get 
you back to the cottage; this is no place 
for you, on the mountain-top: at night I” 

“Do not be angry, brotherj” said the 
youngor beseechingly. “I saw you riso 
and go out; and I followed, it is so wild 
and desolate for you to be here alone; and 
you so miserable.’’ 
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“MiserableI”—the word was spoken 
in a contemptuous tone—“that is for a 
woman to say. I am a man now, I must 
stand up for mylawfhl rights; I muB< 
pursue to tho death those blood-hounds, 
those hirelings of the foul fiend himself, 
whom may Heaven-" 

" Geoffrey 1 Geoffrey I stop; do not say 
such words. We may not curse, wo 
must pray—we must bless I' 1 And the 
boy clung to his brother in passionate en¬ 
treaty. Geoffrey flung him off. 

“You are a child, Hubert I you do not 
understand these things. Go back to 
your bed. I choose to be alone.” He 
s’rode off to the farthest extremity of the 
little rocky platform, close, close to the 
lurkor in the shadow I Whon ho had 
styled his onomles blood-hounds, he was 
not far from the truth; for dearly they 
loved to track silently their victim’s foot- 
stops, to spring upon him when ho felt 
most secure. 

“Geoffrey," said the little pleading 
voice, 11 it is very cold, I thought you 
would wrap me in your cloak.” 

The hard, stern look passed from the 
lad’s lhce at' the words; he turned, sat 
down by his brother, and clasped him 
tightly in his arms. Neither spoke for 
some timo; at last Hubert hmke the si¬ 
lence. 

“How beautilui uu>. umviuight is to- 
light I" 

It was indeed a glorious sigiik Sheer 
town two hundred feat and more below 
them lay the calm, mfrror-like sea, reflect¬ 
ing tho moonbeams ih a pathway of sil¬ 
ver, stretching frr, far into the horizon, 
till it ended in a distant speck on tho 
great North Sea. The stars wore paled 
by tho radiance, but still stood out glori¬ 
ously in tho clear still atmosphere, like 
specks of shining foam dashed up from 
the silvery sea below. No sound broke 
tho stillness but the low beating of the 
surf, and the scream of a sea-bird skim¬ 
ming through the air after its prey. It 
seemed in that lone, desolate spot as if 
there might be no other living creature 
in existence but tho bird flitting across 
the landscape. The two lads nestled 
under tho cloak and—tho watcher t 


“ The moon was at the fall,' you know, 
when He died, Geoffrey, and fell upon 
his oross and his tomb. I wonder if it 
&lla as brightly in that far-off land as it 
does here? Father Humphrey told me 
all about it the last time the moon was 
fall, Just before he died. How sad, and 
yet how glad a thing it was for Ohrist 
to dio, Geoffrey I I can hardly tell where 
the sadness ends and the gladness begins, 
they seem so mingled in it all. May I 
talk to you about it now ?” 

“Yes, if you are warm,” and tho arm 
was drawn more tightly around tho slen¬ 
der form. 

“ Oh I yes, I am so comfortable now 
and then he began, and in sweety touching 
eloquence detailed the well-known story 
of tho persecuted Nazarene. He d;ow the 
picture of tho lowly manger, of the car¬ 
penter’s workshop; he spoko of Him as 
homeless, hungry, thirsty, weary, deso¬ 
late; despised, rejected, betrayed. He fol¬ 
lowed him to the garden, tho Judgment- 
hall, the cross, Ho described in burning 
words the gibes, the mooks, the sneers, 
the insults, tho. cruelty, the hatred that 
followed the meek and gentle Jesus from 
tho cradle to the grave. 

“And He forgave them, Geoffrey," said 
the little speaker, as he closed tho account; 
“he forgave them every one.” 

“He was a God,” said Geoffroy sol¬ 
emnly. 

“Yes, but he was a man too, and out 
of his man’s heart, as woll as his God’s 
heart; he forgave them.” 

The older lad’s face had softened 
strangely; there was a moisture on the 
lashes which shaded his downcast oyes. 

“He taught us our ’Pator Nostor.’ 
Ho had a right to tcaoh us to say: ‘For- 
givo us our sins as we forgive those who 
sin against us.’ It is hard to act it, but 
then we must; for we have so many sins 
to be forgiven — so very, very many, 
Geoffrey. I think it is an awfltl prayer 
to say, though it is so simple and short. 
It is like Josus himself, so perfect, so, , 
heart-searching. Itremblooften; for just 
think, if we should have just the least 
little revenge in our hearts, we are pray¬ 
ing for condemnation.” 
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ci'Lowoiy'loWer'on f hla djbsom sank'tho 
'(nteud head of tho ybudghoble. ■ ■•>!( ni 
"I'said 'it to-night,'Hubert.” - The 
<ir6rds came in a trembling whlspCr. ..-i 
pi ^Tfich youihust act it/ qulekly^quick- 
tiy, beforaQodduatfera it against you,’* ' 
i"The bby bad reused hlmsoli; and in his 
■'ekgemesshsdcaught botU'< his ■ brother's 
•bhida ih' an earnest grasp. What Goof- 
toy 1 wdulU hftve:' replied ito 1 - this ' appodl 
'jin'not be knb,?n,-fo?just at that inomedt 
‘there Was ft’ rustling among -tho stones, 
then the rush of a falling body, accomp'S- 
'lUedby One of those 1 horrible 1 screams of 
.mortal agony, which’ those Who bavoorice 
Mhtd them cad hover forget ■ ' 

'.'Both b6ys Bptang to tholr foot with a 
hyofhorroir. Geoffrey's cleftr, cool head 
firtt comprohCndcd what was tho milter, 
to ran as near the border of tho pred- 
pico/ as ho dared,' and then, Wcoping on his 
hkods and knees to the very edge,’looked 
dotftu ’ Ifhero, fli below him, butaa for 
ihcre lho'water, caught in A'SCrubby tree 
that grew out of a : olcft in' tho rook, 'Idy ft 
'fork object only just discernible in' the 
moonlight j‘ and again camo the. cry for 
help,' blit feoblOr than boforo. ■ 1 
' "It is a mantocr the ollff I” shouted 
'the’boy. “Hun, Hubert for Bertrand 
tad s rCpe j quiok, or it Will be too late I 
to'it hahgihg in the elf osk l" ■ ' '■ ■’ 

'■ Then,-When his : brother was'gone,' he 
fowled Words of encouragement to'the 
unfortunate man. "Hold hard, manl 
help Is near,, and the tree strong, but 
(nut not to the upper branch, it is a 
dttd ono; hold fast but a little while.” 

■' The man wad in> too great s state of 
taror to hear or understand, but kept ox- 
tUimlng that he was losb and vowing 
mndleS to every saint in thb calendar, and 
pilgrimages to a dozon shrines; but his 
voice grow fointer and fainter, and had 
teuedentlroly, boforo Hubert returned, 
ucoinpanled by Humphrey Singlotoh and 
Bertrand, . : It took but a moment'to un- 
mil the rope' and listen- one end-around 
'teck; then Godfrey hailed'the stranger': 

•'HOI friend,.help haS dome) courage! 
ffe will send you down a rope} have'you 
theogth to tie ItirOund your body f” 'I 
No reply came. ■ -All shouted' togothor, 


i and - thefr -waited I breathlessly for fan'an¬ 
swer,.but rioho bame.’i',7 i, , .i 

“Hois dead or-hehas swooned,V. said 
thC old ‘ mister 11 may the. LCrd: have 
moroyort hlsso'ull. AVe can dc no more,” 
• Meanwhile thdro had- been a ttnuult of 
varied foolinge in GCoffroy’S mind.'. • Whp 
cin this stranger boP/hadibeen naturally 
his first' thought when ■ ho, saw thb acci¬ 
dent. i‘i (There could be/blit one anBwer-- 
it was art'ehem'ypnotibothbr. Would have 
(been ooncoAlod at sueh-aphour on- those 
lonolyi oUff8.il .10ne I Cfl Ohichoiy’s ' spies 
must havo bCoti ihrking behirid the VockS, 
and, missing his footing,-1 hid fallen to 
what mutt bb his. certain destruction if 
not speedily rebelled. ;And : this was the 
man whom certain feelings of humanity ih 
his .heart were cailingi on him to save, at 
.tbe.rlsk of-his own lifo-r-oUe Of tho very 
men, perhaps, who had aided in making 
his fothor a homeless outlaw; nay more, 

- who had been but afowmomonts before, 
thirsting for tbe blood of himself and his 
.venerable proteoter.ii Waa.lt not the dic¬ 
tate of common prridonce . which incited 
him to send a , oross-bow bolt after'the 
wretch, rather than fescue him'to go on 
in the commission of crime f 

- - But however., passionate Geoffrey might 
be Whbn roused by a sehse of his wrohgs, 
in his calmer j momenta hb Was always 
ready to bo led by .the Bible'laws of right 
.and wrong, which hadboon fought him 
from hislrtfanoy. . “Thou shalt not do 
evil that good may cbtne," was a precopt 
.which had bebn' impressed-upon him by 
.his father’s lip's morb than once, and now 
the conversation he had just held with his 

- brother brought a still, foere forcible argu¬ 
ment to his mind. 1 . *1 He died for them 
even while they werb murdoring him.” 
"Forgive us our sins; as we forgive them 
who sin .'against us.’! ' He was decided : 
he would, as Hubert had. said, aet tho 
prayer, and in a momontr-rfOr it took him 
for less time to think'all this than it has 
tb relate it^-ho,stepped forward, knd fiubg 
his loose cloak out Of < the way! ,.. 

"Nay, father,.thereis-.yethope; I will 
go down and help him.” f: 

"Tout” exclaimed the Old .master and 
Bertrand in a breath. "Boy, you are mad { 
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It la almost certain death; and know you 
not that thiB is without doubt a spy, sent 
to hunt all of us to the scaffold t” 

“He is a fellow-man,” replied the boy 
undauntedly, “ and a sinner too; per¬ 
chance his soul may he hanging over the 
gulf of perdition, as his body is over yon¬ 
der ocean. If it please God”—here ho 
raised his cap reverently from his brow, 
then flung it down on the ground—“If 
it please God, I will savo both 1” 

Ho then stepped toward Hubort, and 
bending low so that he might not be over¬ 
heard by the rest, said; “Brother, I am 
going to act the prayer; you have saved 
me from the vohgeance of God I” Thoro 
was one tight grasp of the hand, and then, 
before they had sufficiently recovered from 
their surprise to prevent him, Geoffrey 
had soized the rope and. commenced his 
perilous descent. 

The next few moments, so frill of ago¬ 
nizing suspense, were spent by Bertrand 
in pushing bunches of dried grass under 
the rope, to prevent it from cutting against 
the sharp corners of the rock, and by the 
rest in prayer. The dangerous descent 
was. not quite unknown to the young 
Lollard, as but a week dr two previous 
he had climbod down to that very tree to 
pick up a bird which he shot, and which 
had lodged in its branches; hence his 
warning to the man to beware of the dead 
bough. But then he had had the light 
and heat of tho sun at noonday; now he 
must guide himself over slippery rocks 
by tho uncertain light of the moon, which, 
glaring on the patches of snow, served 
only to render tho shadows deeper; bUU 
the boy, naturally fearless, was now in¬ 
spired with a supernatural bravery by the 
holy thoughts in his soul. Every sense 
was stretched to its utmost; with firm 
hands he grasped the rope, and with un¬ 
erring feet sprang from rock to rock with 
a speed and sureness of footing whieh 
seemed to those who watched him from 
above almost miraculous, till at last he 
sent up a joyflil shout; 

“ I am safe, and the man is only stun¬ 
ned ; but send us down another rope, and 
that speedily, for the tree is loosening.” 

The rope was not so readily'procured; 


and for some time the boy had to remain 
in the tree called the “elf oak” by the 
people around, on account of the strange¬ 
ness of its situation, and Bupport the 
moaning wretch who lay there, and whom 
his voice had recalled a little to life. Be 
occupied himself by chafing the man's 
limbs, and striving to regulate their weight 
so as to press as little as possible on the 
tree, which, jarred by the fall of the 
heavy body upon it, was becoming mow 
and more loosened from its frail tenure in 
the crevice of the rock. 

At length the other rope was dropped to 
him, and he ihstened both round tho man, 
who seemed incapable; either through ter¬ 
ror or injury, of giving himself much as¬ 
sistance. Then, supporting, himself part¬ 
ly by the rope, but more by clinging to 
the jutting points of rook, with a hand 
ever ready to steady the swinging body 
or turn it aside from a dangerous angle; 
ho clambered up, and then sank down on 
the grass, wounded, dizzy, and exhausted, 
but with a strange calmness at his heart, 
and a great love burning there toward ail 
mankind, aqd an Intense feeling of grati¬ 
tude toward.God for bis preservation from 
a danger whose frill horrors he only nos 
began to understand; for, Just as ho was 
.mounting the last ibw feet of the ascent, 
ho had heard a crash behind him—the old 
oak had tom itself from the rock, and was 
being dashed in fragments by the surf 
below. 

OBAPTBB XII. 
oaccht ijn> owed. 

Thb man whom Geoffrey had saved, 
was indeed his greatest enemy. He was 
no other than the captain of the troop 
who had so lately burned Forest Castle 
and driven its lord into exile. Enraged 
at losing the reward which ho had consid¬ 
ered already his own, and mortified be¬ 
yond expression at finding himself out¬ 
witted by tho despised Lollards, he had 
found the traces of Bertrand like a blood¬ 
hound, and having followed them so hr, 
had discovered the retreat of the children 
ofhlaonomy. 

Bertrand recognized him the moment 
the blood and dust were wiped from hi* 
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toe, and nothing but tho positive corn- 
mind of his master’s son prevented him 
tom killing him on the spot Still all 
precautions must be taken for their safe¬ 
ty, and they bound their prisoner secure¬ 
ly, placing him in an out-houso near the 
hut, while they prepared every thing for 
instant flight Their precious pages of 
Scripture were divided among thorn and 
concealed In their garments. Such of 
the old man's few effects as they could 
not carry with them they burled or con¬ 
cealed, and partook of a hasty meal. 

Their plan was to leave sufficient food 
and firewood near their prisoner to last 
him till he should recover or his friends 
come to seok him. For this purpose Ber¬ 
trand went to carry him meat, but re¬ 
turned in a moment with a face expres¬ 
sive of mingled wonder and alarm. 

"Helsgonol" he exclaimed. "Gone, 
and we are undone! Why did I not strike 
him down at first? Fool that I was I 
why did you hinder me, master Geoffrey ? 
We are Indeed lost if he escape, for his 
hand is but a short league off in the vil¬ 
lage. He may have had time to warn them 
even nowand Charles Bertrand sprang 
to the door, cross-bow in hand; but when 
there, he stopped. Gleaming in the gray 
twilight which was heralding the morn¬ 
ing, he saw the spears of quite a numerous 
hand of soldiers approaching the hill on 
which the hut stood, thorn three sides, 
tlowly but surely compassing their prey. 

"It is too late,” he added more calmly; 
and in a whisper to Gcofihey, who had fol¬ 
lowed him, "TPe might by a rare'chance 
break through—but not thou /" and he 
pointed with the butt of his weapon to the 
old man, exhausted with the labors and 
excitement of the night, and Hubert, pale 
and unused to hardship. - 

"Go you, trusty Charles,” said the 
hoy, grasping the rough hand of the man- 
•terms in both his; "I knew not that I 
had periled their life and yours as well as 
nine own; go you alone by the rooky 
pith; it lies still in shadow, and they will 
not see it. I stay to die with them.” 

"Hold, young master,” said the man, 
affecting a rough manner to conceal his 
emotion; "you do not know Charles Ber¬ 


trand if you think he will basely fleo 
and leave the old man and the child to 
perish alone, not counting the heir of his 
lord’s house. Nay, I will stay and bring 
down more than one of the wretches ere 
they cross the threshold.” 

"Not so, firlend,” said the young Bol¬ 
lard. “You have not my permission; 
for my father’s sake, you must escape to 
tell him of our fate, and beside, you, being 
free, may do somewhat for our liberty in 
planning some way of escape, while you 
can do us no good by shooting down one 
or two of yonder troop. I command you 
to follow yonder path to the first turning, 
then to the right, till you Bee a rock like 
a horso's head, then, ten paces to the left, 
is a bush growing close to the cliff. Pull 
it away, and there Is a hole large enough 
for one to lie concealed. Go, Bertrand; 
there is not a moment to lose, do not 
say a word.” 

The man looked still reluctant; but 
there was such an air of decision in the 
flashing eye of the young man, that he 
could not dfsobey, but bounding up the 
hillside, disappeared as Geoffrey turned 
to the hut. 

"Up, lhtherl” he Bald in a Arm voice, 
lending his arm to the old man, at the 
same time motioning Hubert to his side. 
"Father I you have taught us how to live 
as Lollards and Christians; now teach us 
to die liko them, for the time is comet” 
and ho led them out to the rocky platform 
in front of the door. 

Scarcely had he ended, when a dozen 
men leapt up to the top of the hill, and 
as many hands were laid on their unre¬ 
sisting victims, while the morning air was 
filled with their shouts of delight at their 
cowardly victory. Some tied them se¬ 
curely, some went to search for the miss¬ 
ing soldier, while others threw fire-brands 
about the hut and set it on fire. 

Then, driving the boys before them, but 
disregarding old Humphrey Singleton as. 
a piece of worthless booty, they descend¬ 
ed the hill toward the village, where they 
had left their horses, There each of the 
boys was fastened to a horse behind a 
soldier, and by the time the sun had risen 
they were on their way toward York. 
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• (The captalty-whllo "looking with tho ut¬ 
most 1 oaro 'td ■ tho i safety of/his prlstmere, 
kopt aafki-aa possible from the b6y whose 
kindnesshe was so IshamoiUlly repaying. 
Though hishoart'was pretty well 1 steeled 
by many yean of Votigh I SorVice as a sob 
dler of fortune; and he'was .deeply im¬ 
pressed with the hatred of theOStformers 
which pervaded all’ olassos/yethohad it 
little conscience left, and it pricked : hint 
sharply When he locked on thexsea,. and 
thought that'but for that lad’s strong aria 
and courageous heart he would' there be 
dashing about,' a lifeless, mangled 1 mass. 
His bettbr angolwhispored to: hlm that 
he might still partially retrieve'his 1 error 
by using his Influehoe With his hand 1 to 
let them escape; but thon rose the thought 
of the disgrace which the'escape of Sir 
John and Lord Oobham had throVrn upon 
him, which'could only bo atoned 'for- by 
the capture of these “wholps of rebel¬ 
lion,” as the arohbfahOp I styled' thtim. 
Besides, his greedyi palm 1 Itched-for-thb 
golden angels which be already saw pbur- 
ed out to hlm by the delighted eooleslas 1 - 
tlo. c'd 

So at last ho determined to divide mat¬ 
ters with his troubles'otae'i oOnaoloAco, 
He would not take 1 'them to York, whero 
they would certainly'be killed, but'would 
leave them at a convent near by,’Whcib 
they might not be kept very safely, and 
thus escape, withoUt the odium-renting oh 
him, or the loss of his reward. He there¬ 
fore ordered his troop to turn into a sldo- 
road, and galloping on boforo, led them 
to a gloomy, fortified building, surrohnded 
by thick woods, add known to all as the 
convent of "Our' Lady of the Seven 
Sorrows.” 

The porteress looked surprised and a 
little doubtfiit at the sight of such a 
band of armed men; but the archbishop's 
livery, worn by some of his retainers, and 
the assurance of the captain that-he came 
on holy business, procured them an audi¬ 
ence with the head of the establishment. 

Mother Beatrice/the prioress, was a 
tall, dark, hard-featured woman; Who; be¬ 
ing an importation : ftoih Spain, had 
brought with her all the austerities to 
which she had been accustomed from her 


childhood, apd meted i them out with un- 
sparing /hand; to theXnuns, novices, and 
pupils Over whomishe exercised her sway, 
ahd sooU made the/convent as famous for 
-the rigor of dtp dlsolpline,aB sho herself 
was for BanCUty. and . devotion to the 
Church;/ v. . i 

1 /It seemed as though thorowas scarcely 
bn' horn* i In .the Wenty-four in which the 
Clanging of the. bell didinot arouse the 
luckless inmates .to repair to, tho chapel 
for ‘prayerspahd woeito any who were so 
unfortunate- as to break any ono of the 
strictrules of the house,ifor,the slightest 
punishment off the abbess Was a thing to 
bO'dreaded./-i Perhaps it. was to Ho for 
hoilra stretched in the form of a cross on 
-tho cold pavement of tho cell or chapel; to 
stand in-a'/painfUl'posture heforo some 
shrine, till the'ofibnder fainted fromweari- 
ness t to go day'after.'day with the least 
possible quantity of the coarsest food that 
Could keep' soul and body, together; ,pr 
perhaps;-in'extreme caSeS, the hqly lady 
•wCuld herself apply the soouigo to the 
naked' bick of thel criminal, accompany¬ 
ing' caoh blow by a pious exhortation, or 
a passage In the lifo of a Saint; until both 
voice and :hand wore .too wearied to per¬ 
form their part any longer., 

•/ " And- now; daughter,” she would »y, 
as her vlctlm was lod away, “go le 
peaoej may-this slight correction sare 
thee from the pains'of hell I ' Go in peace, 
and i forget not ln : thy prayers to thank 
Our Lady and the saints that thou hast 
-booh plaoed here, where thy soul to so 
well eared for I” 

It was-, quite doubtlUl whether the of¬ 
fender. ever. - experienced the gratitude 
which waS expeotod of her for the benefit 
received at the reverend Lady’s hand, but 
It was thought that Mother Beatrlco quite 
. enjoyed these little opportunities for doing 
good, and either found, or made them, as 
'often as possible. 

It was after :one of these occasions, 
when she wsh resting from the benevolent 
fhtigue she had Just undergone, that the 
portoresa came bustling, in,' with an un¬ 
usual air of exoltement, to Inform her of 
thoarrlval of tho oaptaln and hto men. 

The' abbess received the soldier with 
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(he>Cold dignity bofltting hor .situation ) 
blitaa soon as she had hoard the story, 
her-heart palpitated with joy,, and trU 
dmphj in a manner quito unusual to one 
toVcrod with the sergo robe of . her order. 
Her ruling passion was for governing, and 
Mug those around hor to an absolute 
(abjection to hor will; andishe had lately 
bc^un to wdary of the contracted . scope 
(hen to her powers in this quiet convont. 
Ib'e sins which she was called upon to. 
finish were, after all, mere peccadilloes, 
ini. her subjects wore so subdued by so- 
nrity that there was no hope of a serious, 
nibgh rebellion among them to excite her. 
faculties in putting It down) bu thero were. 
IfMated to her : two.herettc8,'mado all’the 
■litre'Interesting' by being of the opposite i 
(etj’ind yet hot old enough tobringa: 
^thdal Upon the convoUt if it : received; 
diets'withindts walls; Sho promised the. 
dpiein to do all she could to dravt from 
item‘the secret of thoirfathor’s hiding- 
pbee and that of Lord Oobham, and to 
tHp them safely-till the archbishop,.who 
sii then in London, should rotum, and 
decide what was to be done with them. 

■ ’f^htn tho captain and his troop had 
departed,' Bho ordered her prisoners to be 
bMught into her presence. The boys 
Uid et'first been rather rejoiced at the’ 
thought Of being placed under female 
ririj but ono look at-their atom; jailer 
iris sufficient to alarm them. Hubert 
(brink to his brother's'side, but Geof¬ 
frey drew himself up proudly, and re-., 
(fated hor scrutiny by an unabashed 
ahd hot very polite stare.’ 

[Tho wily prioress noticed' this, and de-: 
tomined that they wore very different 
characters, and as such must be different, 
ly treated. "Come hither, my pretty 
bey," she said, throwing as muoh ten* 
darhesS as posslblo in tohor voice f and,: 
drawing him gently toward her, sho quos- 
tjoned him concerning his Journey and 
Ms fatigue in such a way that his an- 
nreri, at first Confined to monosyllables, 
bepame more full, and he was soon talk* 
fag'wtth her qdite flreely, unheeding the 
(igUa by which Geoffrey, who was stand* 
&£ moodily by the door, tried to check 
him.- At that moment, the convent-bell 


pealed out its summons,- and, the abbess, 
arising, sald,i“Oome, my little page; we 
will go to hear some of tbat.musio you were 
just tolliqg .mo you Joyed sp. dearlyand 
before the elder lad had tlpie to put in a 
word, the superior and her charge had 
loft the room. .As the door, closed behind 
hor, another opened, and the porteress, en-' 
tering, bade him follow her. Ho obeyed, 
though secretly determined not to be led 
to chapel, as he‘Conceived Hubert must 
have been... His fears syere groundless,, 
as he soon discovered) it .was not the 
abbess's .plan‘to try him that way, Ho 
followed, his guide thrqugh several, pas¬ 
sages and courts; to a low damp-looking 
cell, and when' slstor .Ursula had shown 
him:the pitcher pf. water and piece of 
broad for his., refreshment, that wero 
placed in a niche serving fey 0 table, she 
withdrew, and bolting the .door, left him 
to his own reflections. 

: His first impulse/was to. examine his 
prison. The only light admitted was from 
a small window, or rather slit in the wall, 
which was well barred; and it was not 
till his oyes became somewhat accustomed 
to the dim light, .that he found ho was in 
a good-steed room, some ; twenty feet 
square, and built entirely , of stone. It 
had evidently, been .originally intended 
for a cellar) but that it had sometime been 
used as a prison was also evident) as there 
was a chain fastened to the wall, and the 
door was strong, and well provided with 
bolts: and .bars, , On a shelf covered with 
doth, at tho side, stood a .crucifix, and 
behind it hung a rude sketch of tho Virgin, 
with the legend, “ Ora pro nobis, peccavi I" 
in blaok lotter. - The boy gave a scorn¬ 
ful glance at. this, and then threw himself 
down on the.heap of .straw in the corner 
intended, for his bed. 

- At first he burled his free in his hands 
in anxious thought, but soon started up, 
and began a careful examination of the 
walls and floor of his prison. His object 
was th|s. In the arrangements for flight 
at the hut on the cliff the preceding night) 
it will be remembered that.the sheets of 
parchment containing parts of the-Bible 
had been divided among the party,. Geof¬ 
frey's share he carried in a bag under the 
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doth jerkin that he wore, and he was 
afraid lest the prioress should undertake 
to search him, and so discover those pre¬ 
cious pages, which he would then noli 
only lose forever, but which would prove 
witnesses sufficient to send.him, without 
ftirther question, to the Btake. He there¬ 
fore wished to find some place where he 
might secrete them, if a search seemed 
probable. 

In the darkest corner of the room, part¬ 
ly concealed by a recess, he found a door, 
which had evidently, by the cobwebs 
gathered thickly over it, not been opened 
for a long time. Induced'by the decayed 
appearanco of the wood, he applied his 
shoulder to it, and one forolble push sent 
it bursting in, and nearly choked him 
with dust At first his heart beat high, 
for he thought he had found a way of 
escape; but he was soon disappointed. 
It only opened into what seemed to have 
been an entrance or vestibule to the old 
cellar, for there were marks where some 
steps had been fostened into the wall; and 
a door-way, half-way up the side, had been 
built up with a different kind of stone. 
The walls were, however, much thinner, 
and the window larger. Alter making 
himself sure that there was no way to it 
except through the outer cel), ho placed 
his parchments in a crevice under the 
window and returned to tho other room, 
replacing the door so as to mako all look 
as much as possible as it did before. 

Ho had now timo to consider his situa¬ 
tion, which was by no means a promis¬ 
ing one. He had noticed the deep ditch 
and massive wall which surrounded the 
building as he approached it, and the 
character of tho place was better known 
to him than tho prioress had supposed. 
He know there were other ways of rid¬ 
ding the kingdom of heretics beside the 
open trial and publio execution. He also 
know that he and his brother would be 
ospecial objects of interest to tho ecclesi¬ 
astical authority, as it might be supposed 
that they could be induced to reveal the 
place of their father's retreat; or even 
draw him from his concealment, if he 
heard that his children were held as host¬ 
ages for his appearance. He saw that 


great exertions would be made for their 
conversion, anid he was very angry with 
Hubert for being so easily entrapped and 
led away, and ho imagined him subjected 
to all kinds of questioning before he 
had opportunity to warn him how to an¬ 
swer so as to conceal most perfectly their 
secrets. He had worked himsolf into 
suoh a passion with the child for hb 
"singing folly,” as he termed it, thatwhen 
the bolts were suddenly drawn back, the 
door opened, and his brother ran and 
threw himself sobbing into his arms, he 
repulsed him rudely and contemptuously, 
and began walking up and down the 
room, too angry to Bpoak. 

"Geoffrey I Geoffrey I ” began tho child 
in a trembling voice, springing up from 
the straw where the elder’s rough push 
had sent him, but not daring to approach 
the irritated lad, "GeoffreyI I did net 
kneel, I did not kiss the image, though they 
told me they would let uS go in tho garden 
if I would, and the porteress says they will 
kill us soon. 0 brother! don't send me 
away; we always said we would die to¬ 
gether I” i 

“They may kill me, but not you, Hu¬ 
bert;” replied Gooffroy with a sneer. 
“They will rather keep you for one of 
their singing-birds; after that; you may be 
a fat monk, and, who knows! his Lord¬ 
ship of Canterbury one of theso days, 
and light up tho land with Lollard bon¬ 
fires perhaps; but”—he stopped sudden¬ 
ly, and sprang to his brother’s side; chang¬ 
ing his tone from harshness and sarcasm 
to tondemoss and anxiety—"but they 
have done you hurt; they have wounded 
you, tho hounds! Why did you not tell 
me! You are bleeding fostI" 

The blood was indeed triokling down 
the ohild's pale face and mingling with 
his tears, while he was vainly endeavor¬ 
ing to stanch it with his hands. 

“It is not much," he sobbed; “ehe 
struck me with her koys, because I called 
out to suoh a pretty young lady who 
passed us as we came out of chapel. I 
am sure we saw her in London at the 
preaching in the brlekyard. She was 
walking with the nuns, and looked very 
muoh surprised to see me; but they hur- 
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riel her away, and then the portorcss 
■truck me" 

' "Thero," said Geoffrey, whose rage 
•gainst his brother had quite disappeared 
toff that he had so much better on ob¬ 
ject to vent his spleen upon, “the old 
bag has not done you as mueh damago 
is she meant to, I think; it is hut a little 
cut, and will scarcely loave a scar. Sit 
down' here, and let me cover you with 
sty cloak, and wo will oat the supper our 
good jaileresses have provided; wo havo 
htd nothing since daybreak." They were 
both exhausted with the fatigues and ex¬ 
citement of the last twenfy-four hours, 
and their prison-fore was not much coars¬ 
er than that to whioh they had been accus¬ 
tomed ; so they eat It thankihlly, and then 
liy down to rest in each other’s arms. 


Much more tranquil was their rest than 
that of their betrayer, who, tossing on 
his pillow in his inn at York, was suffer¬ 
ing from remorse in a manner different 
from any former experience. ' The con¬ 
versation he had overheard on the cliff; 
the fright of the fall; the brave face that 
had looked into his with compassion as 
he lay in the tree; that same undaunted 
young figure standing at the hut-door as 
his captors surrounded him; the patient, 
reproaohfril face which he could not help 
continually turning to meet during the 
long morning ride—all these roso up be¬ 
fore him one after another, and not even 
the thought of his bag of gold pieces was 
able to restore the soldier’s natural reck¬ 
lessness. 
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broiled, fried, and did many other things to the flsli, “No, what are yon thinking about? Let us return everything, and violated every oath. O, poor, poor 
which we finally ate with great voracity, being exces- —I tell you we are in danger.” father and mother! Dead, dead! Do you think your 

sively hungry, thinking all the while, however, that He had little physical courage, and for that mat- child is dead, hither? No, God has been with her! 
it wasn’t a very good kind. It had a smoky taste, ter, I had little myself. Still, I saw no reason for 0 , poor, poor father and mother! Lone and broken- 
and a burned taste, and a raw taste, and a taste of flight, and I was fond of adventure. He was younger hearted. I am broken-hearted. Who robbed us 


something else—I do not know whether .of ashes, as 
1 never tasted them. 

We were a couple of rodsabove the river, in athick 
dump of bushes, and both to the right and left of us 
the bluff was steeper than where we were. I took a 
cigar from my pocket and smoked it leisurely, while 


than I, and had slept while I smoked in the moon-, of our happiness? Who killed you, flither? Who 


killed me?” 

She paused for a moment, and then said, in a slow, 
measured tone of intense passion, “J/e oho aboil 
die.”* 

There were some minutes of silence; I, indeed, 


CWrltten forTlie Flag of our Union.] 

hearthstone taxes. 

BT CHARLES CCTTEBFTELD. 
ATVVTTKTTTRE IN A CAVE. 


with even more eujoyment than I had eaten my 
supper. 

The moon came up full and glorious, silvered the 
smooth waters of the river below us, and put a deep 
shadow upon the bank opposite to where we rested. 
We had no bed but the rocks, and the rocks were as 
nearly perpendicular as it was possible for us to climb. 

By dint of considerable labor Willard made him a 
bed of boughs, against the shrubbery, and about 
eleven o’clock in the evening fell asleep. X sat and 
pondered, gazed at the rugged scenery, listened to 
the-flowing waters, and studied the stars. An hour 
passed away, and I saw a boat coming down the river 
with a single man. at the stem. He landed just above 
where we had hid our boat in the bushes, pulled his 
way up the steep rock by the shrubbery, and disap- 


Yes, I have it in my hand.” 
of the guns. “ Now then, follow me, and I will lead 
you to a place of safety. There are some steps be- 


light. Circumstances gave me the advantage. 

“Danger or no danger, I am determined to know 
what these noises mean. Choose for yourself, wheth¬ 
er to return and leave me, or go on with me.’ 

... ____ . _ # He did not answer, and I moved along to the left- 

Willard gave a dissertation on the abomination of We found several feet, at times, of smooth walking, spoke to her, but she made no reply. Some great 
ministers using tobacco. He was a better man than and then places so jagged that we half stumbled, anti thought had evidently taken possession of her soul. 

I calm er steadier, more faithful, and I knew that got more or less bruised. He still carried the guns, In her own time she spoke again, 
ail he said was true; yet I srnokeu uie agar Vu uLi* i and I the unlighted torch and matches. “ Yes. I have it in my hand.” She had taken ono 

We stopped again, and the sounds were yet more 
distinct. Not continuous, though, but like the sud- . 

den and rapid walking of a person tor a moment, and : jwnd here, which I have ascended a hundred times, 
then a cessation. There were also harder sounds, But, silence! Strike no light; mako no noise; follow 
like dishes being placed upon a table. Mind, Isay me, or perish here, which?” 

“We will follow.” 

We started again, withoutawordhavingbeenspok- She led us up some rough steps In toe rock, to the 
en. I tripped as I started, and fell down-down, and level above, and along this level a considerable dis- 

Willard with ino. We fell down a precipice, and tance. I had no thought ef there being any algnifi- 

strnck upon a rock. Both were braised, yet neither cance in her words, “ he also shall die,“-at least, no 

of ns severely injured. It filled me with horror, Immediate significance, because I supposed he had 

though, absolute horror, for now if no one came to fled from the cave. And for anything remote, I cared 

assist us, we mnst Inevitably perish. It was the nothing. A thousand deaths were his due, and I 

first impulse to call for help; an impulse which would cared not how many ofthem she inflicted, 
have been instantly obeyed, hut for a wild, piercing She turned abruptly to the right, and the rays of 
scream which broke upon onr ears. We were still light from an inner room fell upon her face. In an 

- - „ .. , , „ lying upon the rock, as we had fidlen, I underneath, instant-while yet Willard and myself were in dark- 

“IT to undoubtedly trae, as you say, that the most neared. Heaeemed to go into theearth.^Certainly ^ (nVimiril , s ^ re8t |ngovermybody. Xheseream ness-before it was possible to interfere with her r 

perfect happiness is found in the quiet concerns of I could see above the spot and on eiUier side, He had startIed U8 _ 13ld it hadhardly died away,when we movements, she seized the rifle, and fired.. Shethen 

life; to the middle class, and to avwage activity gone into toe bank, “ beard loud sobs and lamentations. Then there were rushed in, seized her child, and said, as she passed 

pleadings, tlie most pitiful and heart-rending. It us: 

was the voice of a female, and astonishment and un- “ The avenger has done her work. It is terrible. 


without excitement. Bnt yon know, Willard, how I shadow of toe leaves. In either case I was in toe 
am made.' I demand excitement. I live in raptor- mood for solving toe mystery; so I crept over as 
ous joy or the deepest griet Heaven made me pas- cautiously as possible, moved a loose flat stone bock 
donate, and yon calm. Yon curse my intensity, and as I would open a door, and discovered an aperture 
I curse it myself; yet it is a part, of myself, and I large ehough ^ 

Ynnitf-.iiro urith it and die because of it. I shall take * r *’‘ “ " 


nfi voice was heard, we could hear the sound of feet. 


the morning boat.” 

“Now, Charles, you do injustice to our Minnesota 
scenery, and our opportunities for enjoyment, by for¬ 
saking ns in this summary manner. I will tell you 
what it Is, remain over to-morrow, if no longer, and 
go with me to visit the caves.” 

... “Caves?” • 

“Yes, on the hanks of the Mississippi. I have 
never visited them myself but I am told there are 
.some on the left bank which are truly rema rk a b le. 
They are not often visited, and I long to explore 
thom. Come, stop for this night, and if you are then 
determined to go, I will make no objection whatever.” 

“ Yes sir, I will stay. If you have caves, or moun¬ 
tains, or anything that promises reward for explora¬ 
tion, I am your man.” 

“ We shall go by small boats up the river from this 
point, and shall need to start early. At what hour 
do you breakfast?” 

“ Seven o’clock. Will eight answer for the start? 

If you choose to make it six, it is all the same to me.” 

“Eight will answer; and I will have everything 
ready.” 

. “At precisely eight, then, you will see me coming 
around this bluff. I shad take my gun, my hatchet, 
my fishing tackle—and you will take—me.” 

. We were ministers both of us, I spending a vaca¬ 
tion at his request in the romantic region of the up¬ 
per Mississippi, and he preaching at Minneapolis. If 
it sounds strangely to the reader that ministers should 
handle guns and fishing tackle, and engage In explor¬ 
ing expeditions, let it be remembered that recreation 
- is as necessary to us as to others. 

.1 was not tired of Minnesota, and I bad not found 
the scenery tame. I had resolved to go down the 
river because Willard could not go out on the fron¬ 
tier with me; and I had seen the sights in the vicinity 
of St. PauL The conversation was held on the levee 
of the city, and from that point we .were to start in 
the morning. 

It was a Minnesota morning, clear, cloudless ana 
warm. I came around the point of the bluff at pre¬ 
cisely eight o’clock, and found Willard waiting, with 
everything in readiness for a start. Between St. 
Anthony and St. Paul the river makes a great bend 
to the west and south, and three miles or more up 
from St. Paul stands old Fort Snelling, and the Min¬ 
nesota river adds its wealth of waters to those of the 
Mississippi. The blutfa are almost perpendicular and 
very high, though in some places, indeed in most 
places, a stunted growth of shrubbery has got a foot¬ 
hold, and covers the brown surface of rock with a 
rich painting of the loveliest green. It is a wild glen, 
and the water flows rapidly through it. We fished, 
shot a few specimens of a kind of hawk, and searched 
for the cave. But no one ever went there, and the 
mouth of it was hid under the shrubbery, or covered 
with Btones. At five o’clock in the afternoon we sat 
down. 

“ Your cave is a myth, you see,” I said, “and we 
have our journey for our pains. Now I propose that 
we undertake the remarkable feat of rowing this skiff 
up the St. Anthony Falls by moonlight.” 

“And I propose,” said Willard, “ that we build us 
a fire, cook fish for supper, sleep on the rocks, and 
look another day for the cave. .And as my plan is 
more practicable than yours, quite as romantic, and 
has the merit of encouraging perseverance, I move 
its immediate adoption. Those in favor say aye.” 

Two Bald aye, and the plan was adopted with great 
unanimity. 

I voted for the plan without so much as a thought 
whether I were in favor of it or not, hut having set¬ 
tled the matter, entered into the spirit of the under¬ 
taking with the greatest zest. We gathered some dry 
branches, kindled a fire upon the stones, roasted. 


certainty kept ns silent terrible! 0 God! that it mnst be, yet It must, must, 

Nearer came toe sounds, and to toe moments when must!” She took my hand; “yon are God’s angels, 

sent to save the innocent and punish the guilty. OI . 
merciful Heaven—hold me—I am dying.” 

She swooned away, and we softly bore her to a 
couch in the lighted room. Her lips were ashen 
white, her eyes closed, seemingly sleeping the sleep of 
death. Willard went for assistance, and after hours 
the physician came—friends came—father, mother 
and sister came. Days went by—the body of her 
husband (0, what a desecration of the word!) was 
, , , innw iviiroimu mar borne to its grave—and still, in her delirium she said, 

H£3° Dl “ euie “ n J 

t “w“eb£S. S sTr^wereS^k £tog£ 


Here, then, was toe care. I was delighted. Trae ..... . , _ 

it was a mystery that a lone man should enter it at We ought to have cried ont-.t to almost a wonder 
midnight, hut even toismight he perfectly in toe that we kept silent-hnt the mystery that enshrmnl- 
onler of nature. So I crept hack again, woke Wil- ed ns chained our tongues. Nearer, and over our 
lard, and took hold of my gun. till it became evident that people were stond- 

I have news now, I can tell yon. Tne cave to ing near the spot from whence we had fallen. What 
only a few rods to our right. Aslsatkeeplngwatch did it mean? 

hv night, a man came down the river alone, climbed Suddenly a light ofdazzling brightness revested a 
the hank a few feet, and disappeared. I reasoned ftmate standing upon the verge ot the preclp.ce. Her 

bfl ir hung loosely around her shoulders—her hands 


your interest in my happiness, and yet if you had 
waited till morning it would have been better for 


“ Come, we are not going to wait till morning. Sow 
is the accepted time, and I am going now.” 

“And what do you expect to see In the night? And 
what if your hero who entered is a robber?” 

“ I expect to see as much in the night as by day. 
Will not our torches give light by night? And If my 
hero is a robber, I do not see what better service two 
honest men can do than to carry him bound to town.” 

«Yon are a great logician, Charles, and a brave 
man. Since you Insist upon going, of course I shall 
insist upon accompanying you. I don’t like the idea, 
though, for I am sure if your hero has gone to sleep 
with such difficulty as did I, he will be awakened with 
the same indignation; in which case he must possess 
remarkable forbearance, or he will annihilate us en¬ 
tirely.” 

We made everything ready, and went to the mouth i 
of the cave, careful to make as little noise as possible. 

I had not before thought of danger in connection 
with the entrance of the man, and Willard not having 
seen him, evidently drew the inspiration of his emo¬ 
tions from my own. When we left the camp lire, or 
the ashes of it, I had thought to go in with a light as 
though X had aright there, bnt now I tbougut otner- 
wise. It would pbice ourselves in a position to be 
distinctly seen, and leave the stranger in darkness. 
Sol crept in unlighted and unheralded, and Willard 
crept in behind me. I held the means for a light in 
one hand, and in the other nothing. 

We found it widen as we went, and the surface over 
which we crawled was uneven and jagged in places. 
After a little distance we stood upon our feet, and 
could reach nothing over our heads. We were evi¬ 
dently in something of a room, and it as dark as 
Egypt. 

“Strike a light,” said Willard, in a whisper. 

“A little further, first,” said L 

We went forward a few feet, and came against a 
wall of rock. Passing along by the side of it, we 
turned a rough comer to the left. 

“ listen!” said Willard. 

There did seem to be muffled sounds, as of a person 
walking, but very indistinct. 

“ Shall I strike a light?” 

“No; wait.” 

We waited ten minutes, I judge. We continued 
to hear the same sounds, though so indistinctly, that 
we were uncertain whether the sounds were really 
sounds, or mere fancies in the darkness. 

«Let us return,” said Willard. 

‘ « Let ns go on,” said L 


-and the rich apparel wltn wwcu sue was ciouieu, 
jjave evidence that she had not known want. She 
stood on the verge for half a minute, and the light 
remained while she stood. We could see the rocks 
>n every side, and see her distinctly, and the form of 
i man standing behind her, while we ourselves were 
invisible in tlie darkness. 

During that half minute, I Bad not the remotest 
idea of the issue, as it shortly came. I did indeed 
have a vague, bewildering notion, that some villany 
was being transacted in the cave, but what, or that 
that moment held the issues of life and death, 
never occurred to my mind. I had read of desper¬ 
ate characters, but that any man could become so 
entirely a demon as to hurl a lovely woman over that 
precipice, in the awful shadow of that cave, I could 
not have believed it, had I not seen it for myself For 
I saw now, that Willard and myself were resting on 
a shelf of the rock, while a bottomless gulf yawned 
below, and that from the position which the female 
occupied, there was inevitable death in the plunge. 
She stood some feet to the right of the place whence 
we had fallen, and could by no jtossibility be saved 
by the shelf whi<di had so kindly shielded us. And 
even while this thought flashed through my mind, 
she was toppled over by the man behind her, and the 
Light went out. 

“Father—mother—babe—OGo«l! have mercy?' 

She had clutched with dying energy a rough place 
In the rock, and spoke these words, ere yet she went 
down into the abyss. 

“ Hold, hold!” said I in a whisper, “holdona min¬ 
ute, and I will save you.? 

She answered not a word. Willard held me by one 
band, and stepping along to the verge of the shelf, 
and placing one foot against a point beyond, 1 reach¬ 
ed her the other. 

“Pull—quick and hard!” X whispered to Willard. 

With considerable violence she swung against the 
edge of the shelf, and X stood securely upon its surface. 
After that there was little difficulty in lifting her up. 

« Heaven be thanked!” Bhe said. In a hoarse whis¬ 
per, with great emphasis on the word heaven. “Bat 
who are you? And why have you saved me? Am 
I yet to die? 0, where am I!” 

1 told her briefly and rapidly who wo were, and 
bow we chanced to be in that strange position, at that 
awful moment. 

“ It was wrong that we saved you, perhaps, since 
likely now we must all perish with hanger.” 

“ No. You have saved me Indeed. O, what a des¬ 
tiny ! You have saved me, and 1 will save you. But 
listen!” she spoke rapidly, in a low whisper. “Iam 
ruined, ruined, ruined! Good God! am I ruined? 


been, I could not find it In my heart to curse the hand 
which had bravely defended itself 
And God spared her. When the news was told me, 
I hastened to bid her farewell, and the next day took 
the morning boat down the river. Thus ended “ My 
Adventure in a Cave.” 


I started forward, and he followed me as before, No, no, I am saved! God has done this thing. • Lis- 
keeplng hte hand on my shoulder. We went forty ten —lam married! My child to even now asleep in 
feet, I should judge, and came to a wall again. Here the cave. He will leave it to perish, as he dare not 
there could he no mistake as to toe Bounds. "Wheto- leave me—no he dare not! He knew I would 
er made by men or devils, we could not tell-whether rend toe rocks but I would find him again. He 

walking or moving articles we conld not tell, bnt married me privately, and no one knewtoat we were 
that there were sounds, was no longer a debatable married. And before my babe was born, he brought 
question. mo here—my child is a child of the cavern—we have 

“ Shall I strike a light?” I asked again. beenprisoners here for months. He has promised 
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“JENNY WADE.” 

This is tho nunio of a little poem which we linvo 
perused with much pleusuro, from the pen of tlio 
wife of one of our distinguished army officers. 

The story proves that as well as its hero, John 
Burns, Gettysburg had also its heroine, Jenny Wade, 
ft young girl, who, during the fight, was baking broad 
for the soldiers of the Union army. Jler eottago stood 
where tlio shots wero flying thickly, ami often she was 
urged to leave hor task and seek a place of safety. But 
no entreaties could move her, and when the fight was 
over, aho was found dead in hor houso, shot through 
the heart by a mi nine ball. The story is fall of pathos, 
with a rich commingling of true, loyal, Union senti¬ 
ment. 


“WORDS OP CIIEER.' J > 

Old subscribers sending in their names anow, often k 
drop a word of encouragement- $ 

“My name for the * Home,* If you please," says aP 
lady in the West. “ Wo have had it five years, and ? 
now cannot live without it. There never was a peri-s 
odical so rightly named. It is indeed a home magazine, p 
There is something in it for every one in tho family? 
circle, from papa down to three-year-old,and oven tho ? 
baby crows and laughs when ho sees it coming and < 
rubs It with his chubby fist, and bites tho corners, that 5 
is whon ho gets hold ofit, which is very seldom, since ; 
every copy, though read through many times, is yet? 
carefully preserved.to be bound in a volume at the< 
ond of tho year." 5 

Another writes:—■ < 

“Our best wishes for your succoss. Your periodical t 
is conducted with a purity and grace which should ( 
give it place among the jiraf." ^ 

Wo feel confident that tho subscription list for 1SCG< 
will far exceed that of any previous year. < 

We intend to mnko a slight change in tho arrnngo- ( 
ment of our fashion plates, Introducing embroideries,* 
designs for marking, and novelties in “ lingerie " under< 
the head of tho toilet and work-table department. We t 
hope to introduce here every month the latest pat- ( 
terns, and also the most tasteful, for the use of tho* 
lady readers of tho Homo Magazine. A want of space t 
prevented tho full accomplishment of this design in< 
the presont number. < 


A PURLISHEU AS AN AUTHOR.. 

We have a novelty in tlio book-line called “Our 
Artist in Cuba,” which must achieve great popularity 
in this country. Tho New York Citizen contains tho 
following account of its origin:— 

“Within this tasteful binding aro pictures only— 
pictures etched with ink In a note-book, yet po full of 
rollieking fun, and so salient with the characteristics 
of easy-going tropical life, that a very Dennis would 
grow good-natured over the first leaf. Sojourning, 
for health’s sake, In tho island of Cuba during tho 
winter of 1804-5, Mr. Carlcton gave full vent to his 
happy faculty for sketching characteristic scenes, 
representative characters, and tho outlines of odd 
adventures; and whon, on his return home, “tho 
noto-book” (os usual) was called for by his author 
friends in general, tho littlo sketches wore unani¬ 
mously declared to give a better idea of life in Cuba 
than any amount of labored writing could, and a 
strong pressure In favor of their publication was suc¬ 
cessfully brought to bear.” 

We commend tho book to all dyspoptica and lean 
people. While It appeals most feelingly to tho sensi¬ 
bilities of those of our unfortunate countrymen who 


have attempted to sojourn in Cuba and have experi¬ 
enced tho many miseries and mishaps which aro there 
to bo enjoyed by a stranger; it is replete with humor 
which tho “ uninitiated" may enjoy with almost equal 
rolisli. 


ARTEMU8 WARD. 

This comical lecturer, after a “farewell” season in 
Now York and Philadelphia, has announced his in. 
tention of visiting foreign lands. Tho fatno of hfe 
unparalleled “ show of morll wax figgors” has alretulj 
preceded him, and we doubt not ho will moot with* 
very cordial wolcomo upon tho “ other sido." lit 
leaves a testimonial of his regard to comfort us In his 
absence and to “keep our spirits up," in tho form of* 
second volume of his “goaks." They are a continua¬ 
tion of tho old familinr letters of travel written in hit 
own inhnitnblo style. When he returns from abroad 
wo limy look for a rich treat in tho way of‘-memoriei 
of foreign lands." England and Franco anil our other 
neighbors ami cousins may’ find thcmsolves. served 
up to tho American public, in a manner at oneo en¬ 
tertaining and novel. Wo may rost assured his senw 
of the ludicrous will not allow any littlo “piwooliari- 
ties" to go unnoticed. 
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IjA belle artiste. 


BY MBS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


I. 

A DREAD ADVENTURE. 

Her pictures are the Harsellaise in colors. 
This before us affects the eye precisely as our 
national hymn affects the ear, and both pos¬ 
sess the heart.” 

u You know the artiste then ? She must be 
inspired.” 

“Iknow little more concerning her than 
ran wild throughout all Paris within a twelve- 
month—namely, that she is Clotilde, daughter 
of his high reverence, the Cardinal de 'Villieu. 
She is scarce fifteen—a mere child. Yet, ex¬ 
cept this one exquisite landscape, all her 
paintings were produced over a year since. 
It has been intimated that her gift was short¬ 
lived, and disappeared as it came; the gem 
before us, however, puts that slander to flight. 
Others assert she only finds her inspiration 
in one particular chamber of her father’s 
ancient chateau overhanging the Seine, dose 
by the prison; and that the cardinal who is 
very proud and very fond of her, fearing for 
her health, removed her to a more Balubrioos 
locality, when of necessity her genius was left, 
behind.” 


“This is no meteoric genius. It cannot 
die, though well might it stand awhile mute 
in awe of itself. Or it may feel discourage^ 
ment in the limitation of its own powers; for 
this production, winning the praises of thou^ 
sands, one feels did by no means satisfy the 
artiste herself. Therein is the seal of real 
genius. It is as if a caged bird, at last broken 
free, should cleave the upper air, yet not at 
once be able to comprehend its glorious 
freedom.” 

“Hush!—what is the sensation with the 
throng? Ah, it is her name whisjJered from 
lip to lip. * Clotilde , she is cominp V They 
part to, give her space. I shall be delighted 
to look on her—it is said she is beautiful as 
an angel.” 

Beautiful angel indeed, as we conceive erf 
angelic beauty, 

u -yet not too good 

For human nature’s daily food," 

was the rare young creature, attended by a 
single footman, who passed slowly between 
the living walls, occasionally smiling and 
bowing as she recognized a friend in the crowd, 
but otherwise all unconscious of the admira_ 
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tion she excited thronghout the grand exhi¬ 
bition hall. 

Not half enough had the throng feasted 
their eyes, when she was gone. Then all 
pressed to have one more look at the picture. 
It had been sold within the first hour of being 
brought hither, they said—for the young 
artiste sold all her pictures and gave the money 
to the poor, making the distribution with her 
own hands; which proved that the beauty of 
her face did not belie the goodness of her 
heart 

Clotilde returned to her carriage, and was 
driven to a hnmble and somewhat remote 
portion of the city. There alighting at the 
head of one of the narrowest and dingiest 
streets, she bade the coachman await her 
return; entered its dark precincts unattended, 
and passed on with rapid feet that were evi¬ 
dently accustomed to their way. 

Half an hour had elapsed when a female 
shriek rang through the purlieus of the neigh¬ 
borhood. Instantly the very paving stones, 
imbedded in mire, seemed to assume human 
shape, so thickly thronged the wretched in¬ 
habitants; and men, women and children 
echoed inquiries which for a time none could 
answer, of who and what and where. 

At length one reported that a young lady 
had been carried off by a couple of ruffians, 
who had snatched her up and disappeared 
with her among the many devious lanes of the 
place, and instantly the excited crowd took 
up the refrain. The unfortunate victim 
seemed known and yet unknown. "Voices 
cried out that it was the young lady who 
sometimes came to 25—more than this, no 
one could say. 

"While the coachman with difficulty restrain¬ 
ed his horses, rearing amid the surging throng 
of human beings, not knowing whether indeed 
he had best delay where he was or drive home 
with all speed and give information of what 
had befallen, an old woman pressed her way 
up to the carriage with wringing of hands but 
no other demonstration of woe. Her whole 
appearance marked her as being above the 
canaille by whom she was surrounded. Her 
gown, though of common material, was clean 
and neat; the pure gray hair was laid smooth¬ 
ly beneath the border of her snowy cap; in 
i evidently been fair. 

Hardly had she appeared when a young 
man, habited in a robe de chambre, and wear¬ 
ing neither hat nor shoes, bearing in his arms 
a scarce animate female form, made his way 
likewise to the carriage, drew open the door 


and deposited his fair burthen on its cushions. 
One moment he bent over her reclining 
there, pressed a kiss on the white forehead, 
and reluctantly left her, wiUi difficulty shut¬ 
ting her in from the eager gaze of the multi¬ 
tude who were loudly applauding the rescue. 
The heart may beat right, though rags cover 
it. 

Right and left swayed the crowd at the 
behest of the pale handsome young stranger, 
who shouted to the coachman to “ drive on*— 
that “ all was well ;* and having watched the 
carriage till it turned a corner from sight, 
with the tenderly-uttered epithet—■“ mother,* 
drew the arm of the gray-haired woman with¬ 
in his own and disappeared. 


n. 

THE SEAL AKTI5T. 

Great was the consternation of the car¬ 
dinal on learning what peril his daughter had 
encountered; but his chief thought was of 
bringing to punishment her abductors, rather 
than of rewarding her preserver. But days 
passed and the placards at the corners of the 
streets began to grow weather-stained, while 
to the cardinal’s disappointment no one ap¬ 
peared to claim the liberal reward they offered 
for the apprehension of the criminals. 

Meanwhile Clotilde was gently forbidden to 
go out any more alone on her errands of 
mercy, and trusty servants appointed to see 
that for the present she did not leave the house. 
To soften his mandate as much as possible, 
her father himself provided her with a new 
supply of artists’ materials in her favorite 
chamber, where he told her she should be free 
to lock herself in for many hours together, as 
she used to do when engaged on the pictures 
which had won for her the public admiration. 

“I care nothing for these,” returned the 
daughter, half grieved half petulant, u I can¬ 
not paint—I have never painted anything 
worthy of notice, and never shall. Boutine 
was right when he told you I had no capacity. 
Nefther do I like the chateau at all.” 

“Sweetly perverse 1” said the cardinal to 
himself,“my dear child is more a woman 
every day.” 

The same afternoon as Clotilde satin some¬ 
what gloomy reverie, a secret influence she 
knew not what drew her to a small window 
overlooking the prison yard, whence she be¬ 
held a prisoner, heavily ironed, let out of a 
cart at the gate and dragged like a dead dog 
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in the direction of the lowest and most loath* 
some of the prison dungeons. She ottered a 
groan, and clasped her hands tightly over 
her heart, that Btood 8till, then hounded like 
a wounded deer. 

Vainly she rallied and strove to believe the 
person some guilty wretch, whose face and 
name were all unknown to her. There had 
been no sufficient opportunity of recognizing 
him; yet a sweet sad greeting, mingling love 
and despair, had seemed to come np to her 
through the murky atmosphere. 

“Vivian! Vivian1” she murmured, tears 
sparkling in her eyes like crystals while she 
paced her room to and fro. 

Pausing suddenly she seemed to reflect or 
to listen intently. Then turning she secured 
her door, closed the window shutters with 
what haste she could, and lighted a lamp, 
although it wanted hours of sunset. 

At the opposite side of the chamber she 
lifted the arras and touched a point in the 
wall, when a secret door flew open, disclosing 
beneath the rays of the lamp she held, a flight 
of winding stairs descending till they were 
lost in impenetrable darkness. She bent low, 
again listening; but no sound ascended ont of 
the abyss. But the slight whisper of her lips 
called as it were a spirit echo out of the 
depths. 

“I will go down.” (Echo—low down'.) 
“What should I fear?” (Fear!) “Vivian 
came by this way,” (Hist! Away!) “My 
artist chained!” (My heart is flamel) “ In a 
cell he shall be mine host,” (demon ghost 1) 
“ Clotilde, will come to thee through the uni¬ 
verse,” (Clotilde—come be—one of ns!) 

She started back. At that moment there 
came a knock to the door of her chamber. 
The secret door shut of itself noiselessly, the 
curtain was let fall before it-, she flew to re¬ 
open the shutters, extinguished her lamp and 
obeyed the summons. It proved to be a mes¬ 
senger from her father, who desired her to be 
informed that one of the two ruffians had been 
taken and was now in prison. “ The cardinal 
would come to his daughter,” the messenger 
added, “ so soon as an important mattershould 
be despatched.” 

Clotilde again alone, shook her head. 

“Imnststillbelieveitis Vivian,” she sighed. 
“ And O! I will tell my father everything. 
My artist has a noble sonl, and the genius my 
father worships—genius better than riches. 
He can deny me nothing.” 

Her thoughts went back to the day fifteen 
months before, whose strange events had been 


to her the beginning of the blissful misery of 
love. She was weeping childishly on the 
floor before her easel, where she had flung 
herself in vexation and thorough dislike of 
her task. The master had just led her, having 
done nothing but chide; and indeed she made 
no progress whatsoever. 

Clotilde had believed herself alone, but on 
looking np beheld sitting opposite a youth 
with deep clear eyes under a broad white 
forehead, and a smile which was to her what 
sunshine would have been to him in his lone 
dark cell. “Are yon Adonis?” she inquired. 
“ No, mademoiselle, except I. am already 
dead, and yon the flower sprung from my de¬ 
cay. But I can paint—will you let me paint 
for you ?” 

Here then was the secret of her fame. A 
prisoner accused of treason, laboring to trace 
on bis dungeon wall what he deemed might 
be hieroglyphics written there, had accident¬ 
ally touched a spring which opened a door 
admitting him into a passage, rayless like his 
dungeon. At the further end of the passage 
a long flight of stairs, at the head of the flight 
another Becret door. He viewed the chamber 
through the arras, then ventured into the 
presence of the weeping child. 

She loved the artist—was beloved by him, 
and both were happy. He scarcely thought 
any longer of what might be bis doom, till one 
day he was set at liberty. From that time he 
lived with his aged mother in obscurelodgings; 
for besides being poor, he knew too well the 
fickleness of what was called justice to feel 
good assurance of his freedom being contin¬ 
ued to him. 

Here he seemed to prosper less than in 
confinement; for he fell ill—too ill to pursue 
bis favorite employment—and was only pro¬ 
nounced convalescent, when on the occasion 
of Clotiide’s last visit, he rushed forth in time 
to save bis beloved from the grasp of violence. 


m. 

' DU3JGEON JUS'D BLOCK. 

It was indeed Vivian St Orme whom Clo- 
tiide bad seen returned to his cold damp dun¬ 
geon. From the fetters that bound his limbs, 
and the cruelty heaped upon him, the prisoner 
knew that this time there was little to hope 
for, and that he might prepare speedily to 
meet death. His mother and Clotilde were 
commended to God as his own soul. 

His apprehensions were too true. An hour 
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only elapsed when the huge hey of his dun¬ 
geon again turned in its lock, the ponderous 
door grated harshly on its hinges, and three 
men entered. The first who was carelessly 
swinging a lantern in his hand, halted to 
guard the door. The second passed by, and 
the third, the former bearing the enginery of 
death—an axe and a block; the latter was the 
Cardinal Yillieu, come to see his work well 
executed. 

“You have but five minutes to live,” he 
said to St Orme. 

“ Grant me ten, sire, and strike off my 
shackles, that I may offer my last supplications 
to Heaven as a man and not as a felon.” 

“Which of our abundant clemency we 
grant,” returned the cardinal. “Attendez 
t os prierea .” 

u Be pleased, also, most excellent cardinal, 
to order me leave to withdraw for the brief 
space allotted me, to the little inner cell where 
I have a crucifix of clay plastered on the wall. 
Let the bolts be drawn, for I would be alone 
before the Almighty Sovereign; when the 
moment comes I shall be found ready.” 

This request being likewise obtained, Viv¬ 
ian touched the secret spring and darted 
along the well-remembered passage, pausing 
not till within his lady’s chamber, he knelt at 
her feet Clotilde embracing him burst into 
tears. 

“Bless thee!” he cried pressing with his 
lips her wet eyelids, “ it is joy enough for 
me that I find myself once more in your 
presence.” 

“ How happy you look, my artist, my hero, 
my own Vivian. I am glad at least that you 
are not manacled.” 

“Ay loveliest, I shall wear fetters no more. 
Your father himself has promised as much.” 

“ My father ? Then all will be well.” 

“All will be well, and shortly. But now I 
must return.” 

“So soon 1” 

“But we shall meet again, Clotilde—we 
shall meet again. Adieu, my love—adieu.” 

He waved her back, but she followed, to the 
secret door and held it open. Her flying 
lover even thought he heard her descend a 
stair or so, but of course she would come no 
further. Just as the rusty bolt was being 
thrust back by the waiting executioner, Viv¬ 
ian entered the inner cell. 

“ Come,” growled the other, impatiently— 
“ it is too cold here for his high reverence. 
Be speedy.” 

“ Excuse me, my lord,” bowing low, and 


St Orme promptly advancing knelt before 
the block. 

For what crime he was to suffer—whether 
on the renewal of the former baseless allega¬ 
tion, or some other equally so, he knew not, 
nor did it matter. Not improbably however 
his love for the fair Clotilde had been dis¬ 
covered ; and the active part her father took 
in the case would seem to confirm this opinion. 

u Miserere Domine ” and the doomed man 
bent his head to the block. 

At that instant Clotilde with a piercing 
shriek fell upon his neck. 

“ O my father, it was he who saved me!” 
****** 

Vivian St. Orme was speedily released. 
He had been mistakenly arrested as one of 
the two ruffians, and thus, without even the 
semblance of a trial, was to have been ex¬ 
ecuted. 

Cardinal Villieu rewarded him with the 
hand of his lovely daughter, gaining to him¬ 
self an artist son, thus satisfying a lifelong 
ambition, in default of which he had striven 
to make an artiste of Clotilde. 

In one of the finest chateaus in the environs 
of Paris, the pair, with the gray-haired mother 
of the bridegroom, lived long and happily; 
Vivian pursuing his art, Clotilde glorying in 
his fame. In time the walls of the elegant 
home which had been part of the bride’s 
dower, came to be bung with portraits of 
children and children’s phildren. 
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MAEGABET’S LOVE. 

BY EREPER1C HOVE 3IXR10r?. 

“A summer at Ashcroft. I wonder what it will 
bring me,” said David Lomond as he passed up the 
superb avenue of a fine old summer seat known in 
the town of Lennox as Ashcroft. The ash trees rus¬ 
tled above Ills head hi the high April wind, and when 
he had shut the iron gate behind him, the array of 
tulips in the garden daunted gaily in the sunshine. 

He went up the walk, crossed the piazza, and rang 
the door bell. Instantly the door was opened, and a 
fine, hospitable face appeared behind the negro. 

“Home, are you, David? Welcome 1” And the 
hand of the young man was heartily grasped by the 
master of Ashcroft,Mr. Philip Larrington, who drew 
his nephew into a spacious, comfortable room, half 
library half nondescript apartment, and wholly a 
bachelor’s den. A tire was blazing on the hearth and 
wanned the chilly spring atmosphere. It gave cheeri¬ 
ness to an aspect of things which might have seemed 
in confusion and discomfort if they had not in its 
glow looked cosy and comfortable. The floor was 
covered by matting, unmatched by curtains of rich 
tapestry. Against one window stood a flower-stand 
with a few pots upon It. Three tables held a collec¬ 
tion of unrecognizable articles. There vraa a great 
antiquated lounge and several stuffed arm-chairs, an 


old-fashioned sofa, a rosewood fauteuil, a great many 
oil paintings hung in an incongruous way, a splendid 
set of shelves stowed with books, a violin case on a 
stand among some flasks and glasses, and a parrot on 
a perch in the comer. Upon the hearth rug was the 
most luxurious of great chairs in which Lomond was 
placed while his host procured cigars. 

“ Real Havanas, David—I know where they came 
from; and here’s a glass for you—port or sherry?” 

Laniond touched the Amontillado to his lips and 
turned back to the fire. 

How cosy your room is, Uncle Philip.” 

“You like it, then? ha, ha! I thought you would. 
I’ve wanted you to see it ever since I came home; I 
remember your boyish trick of making a museum of 
your chamber. Now here I’ve all my pets about me 
Justus I like them,and no one comes in but the privi¬ 
leged few. There's some real Gobelin tapestry over 
there at the windows. I set a store by it. I put 
Ceto over in the comer because he spattered it when 
I led him—a real purple lory,David; hear him whis¬ 
tle. He’ll talk like a landlady drunk on tea. Now 
have a look at my violin—a real cremona. Listen! 
isn’t that a jewel?” drawing the bow skillfully across 
the strings. “ I had fine times last winter when the 
place was buried in snow, and I was shut up alone 
here.” 

“ Where were the girls?” 

“ In New York. Mary had a friend there—a Miss 
Margaret Clare. Grade was with them. Nice girls 
—pretty girls, all of them. More sherry, David?” 

“ No, thank you,” yielding to the warmth of the 
fire, and looking dreamily at It. “ Where did you get 
those pictures, Unde Philip?” 

Mr. Larrington jlimited up enthusiastically. 

** They’re all originals, David. Any one would know 
that garden scene for a real Wattean. See the clair- 
obscur—the light on the lawn, and the shadow of the 
trees on the parterre! There’s no doubt at all that 
it’s a Wattean. The female h ead is a copy of Allston 
—the only copy that ever was made, and the original 
destroyed by Allston himself for some imagined fault. 
That’s a Claude, this a Kapha el. That’s what Greuze 
intended for a beauty—not half so much a one as my 
May. You must see May directly.David; I’ll call 
her as soon as she comes in from the garden. There’s 
awhole flock of girls to dinner. Are you afraid of 
them?” 

“No,” smiling. 

“You’re a brave fellow. Come here and see my 
aloe, Daviu; I calculate it will blossom when I’m in 
my sixtieth year. What’s that you’ve got hold of?— 
my Etruscan jar; but I believe I was cheated iu that. 
I bought it of an old antiquary in Paris. I don’t 
think he would have parted with it if it had been gen¬ 
uine. David, you’ve grown pale in the last five years. 
You used to be a vigorous sapling of the old stock.” 

“ The Larrington blood has run low over Coke and 
Blackstone.” 

“Well, we wont have youstudying outhere. Just 
vegetate, and I’ll tell you stories. Now stretch out 
there on that old sofa—your mother used to sit on it 
when she was a girl—and I’ll tell you an adventure I 
bad at Havre last summer.” 

Lamoud obeyed, and smoked luxuriously while bis 
uncle commenced what he afterwards discovered to 
be a favorite recital. He was a good listener, yet that 
lid not preventhis dark, comprehensive eyes taking 
in a thousand alien ideas as they wandered about the 
room. The lull spring sunshine touched his dark 
hair, striking a strange brightness from the fine clus¬ 
ters, and reddening the exquisitely cut lips underthe 
profhse silken heard. At twenty-six David Lamond 
was very much a man and very much a child. 

As he lay there he thought that the eyes of the lit¬ 
tle French beauty by Greuze were fixed upon him. 
So May was prettier than that, was she? He re¬ 
membered his cousin as a fair-haired, rosy-cheeked, 
merry thing of fifteen, not particularly beautiful, but 
affectionate and light-hearted. She was twenty now. 
His cousin Grace he had parted with when she was 
a mere child—for in his devotion to professional duties 
he had been lost to his kindred for a longtime. He 
had come back to them for a rest now. His uncle 
had lately returned from Europe; May and Grace 
were his wards. Lamond was settled in Baltimore. 

He fell asleep before dinner, haunted by a half con¬ 
sciousness of the curious and comfortable room where¬ 
in he.lay, so that he dreamed of Gobelin tapestry, 
Amontillado sherry, albes, and meerschaums, until he 
was called to dress for dinner. 

A flock of girls, surely! Blue eyes, gray eyes, and 
black eyes, rosy cheeks and carnation lips, flaxen 
curls, golden braids, and raven bands—black and 
sou-let, blue, and pink, and purple drapery. David 
Lamond, though not afraid of girls, was a little be¬ 
wildered. It was a dinner party of Slay’s old school 
friends. 

May was pretty. A frank, sweet-faced girl, with 
chestnut curls and blue eyes. David was at ease with 
her directly. 

“And where is your pet friend, May?” 

“ Thereby Uncle Philip. I’ll present you directly.” 

Among the laughter, and chat, and merry Jests, 
Lamond glanced at a face with but one beauty—its 
wealth of satin braids. 

“ She is not at all like you, May.” 

“No, she is better.” 

“ She Is much older.” 

“ Ten years. She is all the world to me, David. I 
have no mother or older sister, and she is both.” 

“ She looks good.” 

“ She is the noblest woman I ever knew.” 

David Lamond was a little surprised to hear his 
cousin speak like this. He glanced keenly at the lall- 
ing curls and infantile cheek. Yes, May was prettier 


than the little French beauty by Greuze, and aho 
evidently knew more than most French beauties, 
though it seemed strange, with her boarding-school 
education. 

There were several gentlemen present—neighbors 
and friends of the fiunily; among them was a Mr. 
Basil Rosenburg. 

“He’s a famous musician,” said May, “and admires 
Margaret.” 

It was quite evident. The young man’s fair hair 
almost touched the lady's ebon braids as he leaned to¬ 
wards her, and he seemed to have no thoughts for 
any one else present. Lamond observed this apparent 
fascination until he grew curious. 

“ Don’t fail to present me to your friend at the first 
opportunity,” he whispered to May, as they came 
from the table. 

"With all the abandon of a boy, he was playing 
“Simon says thumbs up” with two pretty girls in 
the alcove of a window half an hour later, when May 
pushed aside the curtains. 

“David, when you are at leisure, come Into the 
music-room,” she said. 

In the music-room he found some one playing and 
singing Allen Percy in a way that astonished him.# 

It was Miss Clare. "When she arose from the piano 
and came out of the admiring crowd to the door 
where May stood, his cousin presented him. In five 
minutes he couldn’t have told whether Margaret 
Clare had any flue points or not. He only knew that 
he was in love with her. 

It was not that she had the air of a queen among 
those gay girls, it was not that she sang so divinely, 
or because of any intellectual brilliancy. David La¬ 
moud did not know why he loved Margaret Clare ex¬ 
cept that she was herself. She had sweet, gracious 
ways, a gentle sell-possession, a musical voice; all 
these things enchanted him, yet he believed he would 
have loved her without them. In the days when he 
rode the country by her side, in the evenings when 
she sewed with May and he read to them both, in the 
mornings when he heard her sweet songs in the gar¬ 
den, he grew to need her as Lis breath. In that 
strange old room of his uncle’s they sat late into the 
summer nights, listening to tales of Madrid and Se¬ 
ville, or that city of gardens, Versailles. They heard 
the history of the thousand curiosities about the room, j 
the funny toys from Bamberg, the bust obtained at 
a fabulous price at Munich, the old original manu¬ 
scripts bought at a Leipsic fair, the scarf dropped by 
a German prince at Frankfort, the horn of an ibex, a 
shell from Tarento, some etchings of Florence, an 
elaborately carved crucifix, lost by a French nun, a 
cushion from a harem, the brilliant wing of a bird 
from the swamps of Bucharest, and innumerable rare 
porcelains, pictures, and bijouterie. All these things 
were the prelude to rare, strange stories when twi¬ 
light wrapped the old room, and the scent of roses 
and blossomed locust trees blew in at the open win¬ 
dows. Grace, who was yet a child, would be on the 
floor with her head on her uncle’s knee. May swung 
idly in the Indian hammock hung for her and half 
filled with flowers, and Lamond at Margaret’s feet as 
she sat in the faint light at the window, watched her 
face in the dusk, and bathed in an utter content. 

But life at Ashcroft was not all a dream. Thero 
were excursions up the mountains, horseback rides 
over the commons, and a time of camping out on the 
shores of Green Lake. But it was all a happier life 
than David Lamond had ever dreamed of. 

Yet the summer was gone at last. Lamond’sblue 
eyes grew dark with thought when he looked from his 
chamber window one morning and saw the ash trees 
of the avenue growing rnsset and gold, while the 
woodbine about his window was like a vine afire. It 
was time that lie returned to the city. 

He went out to walk in the early morning. The 
golden rod and asters made The fields gaudy. He 
tramped the bright weeds under his feet as he walked, 
knowing nothing but his own thoughts. He knew 
now what the summer hail brought him—love. 

He tried to consider calmly, but invariably came 
back to the same thought— 14 if she refuses me, I will 
kill myself!” 

He returned to the house, at last. 

Margaret was teaching Grace in the music-room. 
May sat at the piano, but turned quickly at his en¬ 
trance. 

“ Why, what is the matter, David? You are as 
pale as death!** 

He recollected himself, and tried to be composed. 

“Nothing is the matter with me; perhaps I’m 
tired. I’ll sit down here; don’t mind me. Go on 
with your practising.” 

He flung himself upon the low, cushioned window- 
seat. Margaret went on qnietly talking with Grace, 
but May turned her music confusedly, and finally 
left the room. It was strange how insensible Mar¬ 
garet was to bis unconsciously burning gaze. Her 
face was like marble, and she hardly glanced up 
from the book she held. Nor could be detected a 
tremor in her gentle voice. She rose up at last. 

“Now, Grade, we will go up stairs.” 

Lamond sprang to his feet. 

“Margaret, one moment alone.” 

At the same instant May looked in at the door. 

“ Margaret, Basil Rosenburg to see you,” she said. 

Lamond’s face darkened. Margaret looked up at 
him, quickly: v 

“I have a visitor; you’ll excuse me now, David,” 
and she glided from the room. 

She went to ride with Rosenburg. It was evening 
before he saw her again. Then he caught sight of 
her gray dress as she walked slowly back and forth 
under the trees In the avenue. May was with her, 
but she left her after a little while, and Margaret 
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went into the woods alone, the golden birch woods] 
which surrounded Ashcroft. Springing up, he left the 
house, and sought her there. 

She stood under the trees, her eyes, inexpressibly 
Kid, fixed upon the dying embers of the west; appa¬ 
rently she was lost in thought. His step did not 
arouse her until he was close at her side. 

" Margaret.” 

She turned, looked Into his face, and grew ashy 
pale. 

“ Margaret, I lore you.” 

“Hash, David.” 

41 Will you not listen to me?” 

“No, I cannot.” 

“ One question. Will you be my wife?” 

“No” 

“ Good-by, then, forever. Don’t come in my way, 
Margaret, until I can leave this place. Good-by- 
good-by! God bless you.” 

He wrung her hands convulsively, and was gone. 
When the next train left the town that nighty he 
was on his way to Baltimore. 

A year passed. One winter’s day he sat moodily in 
his law-office when the city postman brought his 
mail. Among the letters was one from his uncle, 
Philip Barrington. It ran as follows: 

“Ashcroft, Nov. 25th. 

“Dear Nephew:— Since little Grade died, the 
old place is painfully gloomy, and I think May’s 
health suffers from it. She certainly pines from some 
reason, and I propose to have a little party at Christ¬ 
mas—jnst a family affair, with some holly wreaths, 
and Margaret’s music, if she can be prevailed upon 
to come. Since her severe illness, a year ago, she has 
hardly left her iioxne in New York. I used to believe 
you w.tc in love with her, David, but I presume you 
thought, with me, that there was too much inequal¬ 
ity of ages. Margaret Is a fine girl, though, a very 
line girl. 

“Be sure and come. I’m lonesome. 

“ Your uncle, 

“Philip.” 

For a year Lamondhad fought manfully and stead¬ 
ily against his passion, and he thought he had con¬ 
quered it. “1 think I can see her now,” he said. “She 
will be indifferent, and I can be cold, though my heart 
may ache a little. It will be better to see her.” 

So he went to Ashcroft. Little Grade’s sunny lace 
was gone, and Mary was very pale in her black dress, 
but there was happy cheer in the horn**. When he 
entered the parlor, Margaret, the Margaret of old, 
arose from the music stool to greet him, her voice 
calm, her manner constrained, but dangerously cor¬ 
dial. The clasp of her slight hand ran to his heart 
like electricity. He bowed low, and turned away. 

An hour soon passed. He had meant to be merry, 
but he was miserable. He sat down by his uncle, 
when the rest were playing Coj»enhagen. 

“ fm glad you’re here, David,” said lie. “We got 
Slargaret, too, thongh she is not looking strong at 
all. Bosenbarg finally persuaded her, I believe; they 
say she’s engaged to him.” 

Lamond was unconscious of the answer he made. 
Never, in all.his year’s discipline, had he felt so ut- , 
terly hopeless, aimless, and wretched. 

During the holiday week, he devoted himself to 
May. She was frail and pretty, and seemed to cling 
to him. Grateful for her afleetion, he grew to feel 
very tenderly towards her. When on New Year’s 
night be parted with her, he said: 

“ May, if I come back in six months, will you be 
my wife, and go to Baltimore with me?” and cling¬ 
ing to him with an abandon which surprised him, 
she promised. 

It was summer again when they were married. 
The wedding-day was cool, and fresh, and clear. The 
birds sang, the laughter of gay girls echoed their 
songs, and Margaret was bridesmaid. When the 
twilight shadows fell, all was over, and the house 
seemed solitary and desolate to the old man, who had 
lost in so short a time both his wards, each loved ten¬ 
derly, as a daughter. 

One more short year. Then came the greatest 
change of alL Stay Lamond was dying. She had 
been brought back to the old house at Lennox. Ash¬ 
croft was never so sad as when the cry of a new-born 
baby broke the summer stillness, heralding the death 
of its young mother. No love or care could lift up 
the failing strength. The agony had been too great 
—her feet were in the downward path—they could 
not call her back. She did not know the faces around 
her, until a bitter tear fell upon her hair. She look¬ 
ed up slowly into her husband’s eyes. 

“ Good-by, dear. When the grass has grown green 
above me, open the drawer of my writing-desk; there 
is something there for you. Carry my baby to Mar¬ 
garet.” 

That was all she ever said on earth. At midnight 
she died. The little child lived. David Lamond 
looked at its sleeping lace in doubt. He had a moth¬ 
er who would care for it, but he remembered his 
wife’s wish, and finally wrote to Margaret. She an¬ 
swered, “ Bring me the child.” 

He went and left it in her care, in a gray old home¬ 
stead in New York. Then he went to Euro{*e. 

He dwelt in England for a few months, but harass¬ 
ed by thought, he went wandering through France 
and Italy, until a longing desire to see his child came 
over him, and he turned his steps homeward. 

Philip Larrington was dead. His new-made grave 
was beside one made the previous summer—a slender 
grave, green and sweet with pansies and daisies. He 
touched the green sward cjiresslngly with his hand. 

“ Her grave is green. What did she leave for me 
in her writing-desk? Some memento; perhaps her 


wedding-ring. It was not on her hand when she 
died. O May, my sweet, lost wife! my heart is sore 
that 1 could not love you as you should have been 
loved.” 

That night he sought out the little ebony writing- 
desk which May had used. A secret spring opened 
the drawer. It contained only a letter. He opened 
It, and a ring of plain gold dropped out. With a 
beating heart he read the words Inscribed: 

“David, my husband,—these words you win read 
when the hand that lias penned them Is cold in death. 
My heart tells me that I shall not live through the 
trial awaiting me—you will he widowed; my baby, if 
Itllves, will be motherless. I do not grieve—it will 
be better so. Dear, you have been kind and tender, 
my heart holds you in love and reverence, but it will 
be better for me to die. It is the only way to right a 
wrong that has been done. Three lives were cheat¬ 
ed a year ago—yours, and Margaret’s, and mine. I 
did not know it then, or it would never have been. 
But now all is well. God bless you, David! When I 
am dead ask Margaret to be your wife. Do not hesi¬ 
tate. It will be the dearest wish of my heart to have 
you united. Give her the ring which should never 
have been mine, but teach my baby to know of me 
and love me, if it lives. Good-by. God keep you al¬ 
ways—you and Margaret. May.” 


David Lamond crushed the letter in his hand, and 
shed over it bitter, scalding tears. She h&d guessed 
his secret, then; it had embittered her gentle life. 
What right, what right had he to take her happiness 
In charge when he was so totally unfitting? He 
walked the floor, his brain on fire with thought. He 
had but one comfort; he thanked God tlnit he 
had spared no pains to make her happy. He dwelt 
with sad satisfaction on the many times he had seen 
her sweet face light up with pleasure which he had 
broughther. He recounted the possessions that had 
been hers—the beautiful robes, the jewels, the lux¬ 
uries of living—horses, servants and the thousand 
advantages of wealth. All these things he knew had 
been a pleasure to her, in spite of the canker blight 
at heart. O, if he could have saved her that! 

He thought of her child, at last. It was in Mar¬ 
garet’s hands, as had been her wish. To-morrow he 
would see it. 

The next day he started for New York. In the old 
gray homestead he found Margaret and his child. 
The little one came to him—tripping unsteadily with 
its tiny feet, calling him “papa,” and looking won- 
deringly into the lace it had been taught to anticipate. 

“You gave her no name, and I have called her 
Slay,” said Margaret, timidly, as she lifted the little 
one, tendeily. 

“That was right,” said Lamond. 

A week biter, he showed Margaret the letter, and 
asked the question he hardly dared to ask. The gray 
eyes, so truthful, so steadfast, so sweet in their pa¬ 
tience, met his, pathetically: 

“David, I have loved you always.” 

“ Then, Margaret, in pity’s name, why did you send 
me from you at Ashcroft?” 

He knew her heart of gold only when 8he said, 
pleadingly, meeting his reproachful gaze: 

“May loved you.” 
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“ OUR BIDDY.” 

A CHAPTER ABOUT SIIIlEWS. 


BY M. E. B. 


No person ever accomplished the proverbial 
transition “out of the fryingpan into the fire” 
frith greater celerity than did “ Our Biddy,” 
vhen she left the parsonage and found a new 
mistress in the person of the wife of our village 
grocer. The whole story of her misfortunes 
may be anticipated in the simple statement 
that Mrs. Nancy Skinner was a shrew, 

A profound linguist, who belongs to that 
large class of sufferers known as “the hen¬ 
pecked,” has discovered that the word virago 
is derived from the Latin, and may bo inter¬ 
preted thus—mV, a man; uyo, I drive; which 
though perhnps not the most strictly classical 
rendering, may yet bo accepted as a truthful 
signification of the word as proven by our 
every day observations of the world about us. 
Men have been driven to intoxication, to bad 
society, to the grave, to the scaffold, to ever¬ 
lasting destruction by that venom-charged 
weapon, a woman’s tongue. 

As yet the historian and novelist have failed 
to portray the real flesh and blood husband of 
a vixen. A Socrates who receiving a shower, 
of dirty water after a torrent of abuse, calmly 
remarks, that “thunder is usually followed by 
rain.” A Petruchio good humoredly taking as 
pleasant jokes all his wife’s invectives. A Joe 
Gargery who seems to find ample comfort in a 
pot of beer, and the simple remark that his! 
belter half is “ on the rampage,”—all these 
are ideal characters, very delightful as heroes 
of novels or plays, but quite too far-removed 
from human frailties to stand as representative 
men of the large class to which they belong. 

Quito below this exalted standard of patient 
endurance fall the Johns and Thomases of the 
present day. Men who are merely ordinary in 
their attainments, possessed of passions, and 
subject to weaknesses, gifted also with that 
unruly member—a tongue—which under much 
provocation will be excited to self-defence— 
men who are naturally lovers of concord and 
fond of peace, and. cannot easily, through the 
thick disguise she wears, bring themselves to 
regard a vixen as a heaven-sent blessing. 
Such at least was Peter Skinner, the afflicted 1 
husband of Biddy’s new mistress. 1 

It has been said that Socrates married Xan-’ 


tippe, knowing her disposition, as a sort of 
afflictive “means of grace,” as far as a hea¬ 
then might know or appreciate such a religious 
ordinance ; but Peter Skinner did not take his 
wife “for better or for worse” with any such 
design. Twenty-five years ago when lie com¬ 
mitted this “mistake of a lifetime,” she was 
a young, blushing thing, gentle and tender, 
and overflowing with sweetness. Wrapped in 
delusion he passed through the six months of 
wholesale deception commonly called a court¬ 
ship,and launched out with high hopes upon 
the sea of matrimony. 

Just when the change^;came},Peter never 
could tell. It was not^inany ; jnonths certainly 
before he discovered tliiit hSiliftd? taken a ter¬ 
magant into his house and thaUshe'was deter¬ 
mined to rule the same, evidently with no 
velvet hand. Time rolled on, and matters 
grew worse and worse in the home, of the 
grocer, with no outward visible sign thereof, 
except that Mrs. Nancy’s little black eyes grew 
blacker and sharper, and the slender nose 
longer and thinner, as the cheeks shrunk 
away, eaten up by the wicked temper which 
she nourished in her breast—whilo Peter’s 
round face took on a stolid expression of en¬ 
durance and resignation, quite in contrast 
with the look of jolly good humor which had 
originally rested there. It was rarely that he 
ever wore that look now. Sometimes, away 
from home, seated upon an empty cask in his 
store, with a few casual loungers about him, 
he would forget, for the moment, the skeleton 
in the closet at home, and laugh and talk as 
merrily as any of them—but woe betide him— 
if a woman's figure darkened the doorway in 
such an hour, and that woman proved to be 
Nancy Skinner. She would not speak unplea¬ 
santly then of course, to scold him for his lazi¬ 
ness or taunt him with his inefficiency, but she 
could look unutterable things with those pierc¬ 
ing eyes of hers, and when Peter put up the 
shutters and started for homo at night it was 
with fear and trembling. 

Semi-weekly, or thereabouts, after an un¬ 
usually severe attack, Peter was in the habit 
of declaring that he would be master in his 
own house, but somehow he never had been. 
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and the prospect of such a state of affairs grewj 
daily more and moro uncertain. And this wase 
the unhappy result of an uneqiial marriage. J 
She was endowed by nature with an inordinate<’ 
ambition, a nervous, excitable^Ttetful tempera-,, 
meat. Peter was easy, good-humored, phleg-* 
matic. He was content to plod through life? 
with the patient steadiness of a dray horse. J 
Nothing less than a high mettled courser could? 
have kept pace with her desires. He was con-* 
tent to make an easy living, droning about? 
like the summer flies among his casks of sugar $ 
and molasses. She would have rushed eagerly * 
into the excitement of trade, have marked out$ 
wider plans and sought for larger gains. And? 
so, foolish woman, 8he sought to drive where<* 
she could not lead, and scolded her husband? 
for his small returns, and blamed him for lack? 
of force and talent, and endeavored to control? 
the business according to her woman’s vague t 
notions of expediency. This was the primal) 
source of trpub^^^dhe Skinner family, run- <• 
ning throutrhjH ^^SMp etty concerns of life, $ 
leaving_thp^apl^@oP*the serpent’* over them'] 

Not that all here recorded was generally]] 
known^to the world outside by any means. <> 
Amo^Ptho village folks with whom-they asso-jj 
ciatedj in the church of which they were mem-? 
bers “in good and regular standing,** they]! 
passed for excellent, agreeable people, mode-*’ 
rately happy as the world goes, contented and 
congenial. No one knew of the bickerings] 
and fault-findings, the ungovernable temper of ]> 
the lady, nor the angry retorts of the gentle- J 
man, nor did any one outside the domestic <> 
circle hear the animated discussion which took]! 
place at the table upon the day when Biddy * 
first made her appearance in the kitchen of * 
her new mistress. J* 

“So you have concluded to have a girl to > 
help you I see?” said Peter, good-naturedly,J 
as lie came in from the store rubbing his hands ? 
in an evidently happy frame of mind. £ 

Now if there was any one thing which Beemed * 
to render the shrew more irate than another, it J 
was to see her victim in an extraordinarily*' 
good humor. It was the signal for an attack,* 
at once. J 

“A pretty question for you to ask, Mr.? 
Skinner, when I might have had one nil myj 
life but for your slack, good-for-nothing method? 
of doing business.” J 

“Ah, my dear, I am glad to see you have? 
the bottomless pit open as usual to receive? 
me.** < 

“Humph,” she continued, sniffing the air? 
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like an old war-liorso eager for the fray, “for 
twenty years now I have been a slave—yes, a 
perfeot slave, Mr. Skinner, to your indolence. 
While you have been lounging and gossiping 
in your store, I have been digging for our daily 
bread at home. But I have determined to do 
so no longer. Things may go to rack and 
ruin now, if you like. I have done all that 1 
intend to do. I am completely worn out in 
mind and body.’* 

“It is a pity you hadn’t used your tongues 
little more, madam, bo that it too might haTt 
joined the general decay.” 

The taunt had its usual effect upon the lady 
to increase her volubility, and in no measured 
terms she proceeded to berate the partner of 
her bosom, whom, twenty years before, she 
lmd sworn at the altar to “love, honor, and 
obey, as long as life should last.” 

Peter followed with recrimination and sneers, 
coming at last to the declaration that he would 
be master in his own house, which he imme¬ 
diately proved was not the case by seizing his 
hat and rushing away as quickly as possible. 

His amiable spouse followed him with male¬ 
dictions to the door, then threw open the win¬ 
dow for a parting salute, and then repaired to 
the kitchen and commenced in whining tones 
to detail her grievances to the new servant, 
who through the half-open door had listened 
in amazement to the altercation, and looked 
forward with dim forebodings of the wrath to 
come upon her own devoted head. 

With dish-cloth in hand, Biddy listened for 
some moments to the woman whose ungovern¬ 
able temper had long since carried her beyond 
the bounds of self-respect, then she modestly 
ventured the inquiry— 

♦‘And was ye iver expectin’ to be nfther 
goin’to heaven, ma’am?” 

“ Of course I am,” retorted the madam, 
sharply. “ What do you mean?” 

“Oh, I mane nothing,” said Biddy, some¬ 
what alarmed, “I was only thinkin’ what ye 
wud bo afther doin’ wid him through the 
mighty long years that’s cornin’ thin at all, 
at all.” 

“ The impudent huzzy,” said the vixen, as 
she slammed the kitchen door with an uncom¬ 
promising bang, “to question the probability 
of my going to heaven. I’m sure I’ve had 
trial enough in this life to make me a saint in 
the next.” 

Her ill-temper did not long confine itself to 
attacks upon Mr. Skinner alone. Poor Biddy 
soon began to receive her share of abuse, all 
of which she received with much meekness, 
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determined, if possible, to endure nil things £ 
rather than give up a place •which in. very ? 
many respects was extremely desirable. jj 

At length the season for soap-making arrived. ? 
The energetic housekeeper, after mixing lye, £ 
potash and grease in the large iron kettle over^ 
ihc fire, left the kitchen to receive some visitors J 
in the parlor, charging Biddy to watch the i 
mixture that it did not boil over into the£ 
fire. 

Once alone, it occurred to our heroine that, 
this would be a favorable opportunity to pur- 1 
sue her studies in the blue spelling-book, which 
had been now for a long time sadly neglected, 
owing to the complaints of her fault-finding 
mistress; so bringing out the well-thumbed 
volume from the dresser-drawer, where it had 
been concealed under some towels, picking out 
the letters carefully one by one, she was soon 
deeply absorbed in the pursuit of knowledge. 
Grease, lye and potash soon, formed a danger¬ 
ous combination against her, and, following 
the bent of their slimy natures, began to mur¬ 
mur and simmer in the iron kettle, and soon 
filled the room with the disagreeable odor of 
their slanders and complaints. Still Biddy 
pored over the book, ail unheeding the vile 
atmosphere they were creating about her. 

At length, with one combined effort, they 
lifted themselves to the top of the kettle, and, 
peering over to see what she was about, fell 
plump into the fire beneath, foaming and 
raging as they touched the blaring coals, and 
disappeared from sight. But still Biddy was 
following her big, red finger through the 
intricacies of three syllabled words, totally 
oblivious of all that was passing about 
her. 

Finally the disagreeable vapor of the burn¬ 
ing soap penetrated the hall, stole quietly in 
at the parlor door, and soon appealed to the 
ever acute senses of Mrs. Skinner with no 
pleasant effect. 

“ T-i-o-n-shun,” Biddy was repeating slowly 
and carefully as the lady appeared at the 
kitchen door and gared for a moment with 
wrathful eyes upon the picture. 

Comprehending the scene at once, all the 
demon in her was immediately aroused. 

“.Are you a natural fool?” was the question 
more forcible than .elegant which she first 
addressed to the object of her wrath. 

As Biddy seemed stupefied and unable to 
answer this rather pointed inquiry, she re¬ 
peated the same, and then, seizing the innocent 
spelling-book, she boxed the girl’s ears with it 
as though she had been a wilful child of six 


summers, and sent it spinning into the corner 
of the room. Once more, her black eyes flash¬ 
ing with rage, darting upon the frightened girl 
she screamed again the only words which 
seemed to be at her command— 

“ Are you a natural fool ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Biddy, meekly, evi¬ 
dently thinking some reply necessary, and 
rubbing her smarting ears, and vainly trying 
,to collect her scattered thoughts, which had 
been quite dissipated by this outward applica¬ 
tion of knowledge to the brain. 

| “Bridget O’Crinnigan,” said I from the 
-doorway, where I had arrived just in time to 
'witness the scene, “do you go up stairs and 
'get your bonnet and come with me. A woman 
>who can command herself no better than that 
| is not a fit person to control others.” 

> Mrs. Skinner, who seemed somewhat sur¬ 
prised by the unexpected turn of affairs, was 

> silent for a moment, during which time I took 
5 occasion to remark— 

3 “ l am very glad that I happened to be a 

) visitor in your parlor when this scene occurred. 

1 Biddy was careless, I admit, but not inten¬ 
tionally wrong; and, if a proper time had been 
’allowed her for her studies, would never have 
5 stolen it from the hours when she should have 
5 been at work.” 

> I did not venture any farther remark, for the 
3 black eyes were flashing again, and this time 
pt me, so as Biddy had made her appearance 
5 with a small bundle under her arm, 1 bade her 
c follow me, and made good my retreat from the 
p presence of the shrew. 

r The next day our worthy minister called 
p upon me to know if I thought it was a Christian 
i act to enter a neighbor’s house and entice away 
? her servants. 

£ I told him I thought it was decidedly. And 
? that was all Biddy or I ever said about , the 
^matter. We did not desire to injure Mrs. 
Skinner’s reputation among those to whom her 
peculiarities were unknown, and we could not 
justify ourselves in any other way. 

“Very foolishly done, by a very foolish wo- 

> man,” Baid Mr. Ewing, when I related the 
>transaction with all its ^details that night. 

‘You are a very Don Quixotte among wo- 

> men.” 

“And pray what aarm is done now, Mr. 
)Sancho Panza,” X asked, rather testily, for I 
’was conscious of having been somewhat im¬ 
politic in my action. 

“Why can’t you see, my dear woman, that 
>by your conduct you have rendered Biddy’s 
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chances of securing a new situation in this town 
about as good as those of a live Hottentot or a 
Cannibal Islander would be. I am surprised 
at your folly. 

“But, James.” 

“Well.” 

“ Why not keep her ourselves. You know”— 
I merely winked by way of finishing the sen¬ 
tence. I did not trust myself to say it for fear 
of possible listeners. 

“Yes, I know,” he said, nodding sagely. 
“Perhaps it would be best, since we can well 
afford it.” 

For tho fact was, Mr. Ewing had “struck 
ile.” Not a very large deposit, to be sure— 
only twenty thousand dollars, the purchase- 
money of a little tract of land somewhere in 
Eastern Ohio, which had hung like a dead 
weight upon the hands of two generations of 
the Ewing family, costing a small fortune in 
taxes, and bringing no return whatever. One 
hundred dollars would have bought it, and the 
thanks of the owner, five years ago. Many a 
time when I fixed over my old summer bonnet 
with fall trimmings, I thought of that barren 
tract, and wished I only had the original money 
paid for it, with the interest accruing since, and 
all accumulation of taxes. I made a computa¬ 
tion once of how much would be the amount. 
I should have been independently rich. 

But a strange man came to the house one 
day and asked for my husband. Through the 
sitting-room door I heard him make an offer 
of ten thousand dollars for the Ohio land. I 
could Bee that James was flattered and pleased 
with so large a sum for what he had considered 
as worthless. He would have closed the bar¬ 
gain at once. I coughed faintly. To my great 
satisfaction he took the hint and came into the 
kitchen. 

“I knew you was listening,” he said, “what 
do you want ?” 

“Twenty thousand'dollars,” I said, hur¬ 
riedly. “Not a cent less.” 

“ Pshaw! you’re a goose, Martha, he never 
would give it. Why, the land isn’t worth one- 
tenth of what he offers me now.” 

“ Yes, he will give it. You try, and see.” 

“Well, just to please you. But I know it 
will be of no use.” 

But it was of use ns the sequel proved, and I 
felt no little satisfaction in my part of the 
transaction when three days later Mr. Ewing 
allowed me to feast my eyes upon bonds and 
securities to the amount of twenty thousand 
dollars. 

“Now James,”.said I, “not a word of this 


to anybody. I am not going to be classed with 
the ‘shoddy* and ‘petroleum* mushrooms, 1 
can tell you. We can use the money quietly, 
and none of our neighbors be the wiser. It is 
very comfortable to feel that you possess it, 
but not at all necessary to make any display. 
I shall even make the old parlor carpet do 
during the summer, and we will defer the new 
sofa until next year.** 

So three months had passed, and in the 
meantime I had done my own work, as usual, 
made OTcr my mantilla, and not even the chil¬ 
dren knew of our good fortuno. 

But Providence seemed to have thrown Biddy 
again into our family, and as our means would 
allow it, and I thought it might bo done with¬ 
out exciting remark, I concluded to keep her. 
It was a pleasant sight to see the broad smile 
which rested on her round, red face when I 
announced my determination to her, and as 
for the children, they fairly screamed with de¬ 
light to get their old favorite back again. 

After I had written the history of Biddy’s 
adventures among the good folks of tho village, 
as heretofore related, I submitted the whole to 
Mr. Ewing for his approval. 

“Why,** said he, “you have written much 
more about other people than about'Biddy 
herself.” 

“ And that is just what I intended to do, 
sir. I drained the ink bottle to Biddy’s 
‘health,* not to her ‘confusion.* I did not in¬ 
tend to betray her faults especially, but to de¬ 
scribe some of the peculiarities in mistresses 
which servant girls are expected to receive 
patiently for months and years, but which we 
could not endure for a single day. Tell me 
now, candidly, what woman is there in all 
the circle of our acquaintance whose servant 
you would wish to be even for one short 
hour?” 

“None hut your own, madam,’* with a 
mocking bow. 

“Well, I am not unconscious of my numer¬ 
ous faults, Mr. Ewing, even in my manage¬ 
ment of servants. I have but one rule—treat 
them as human beings and put upon them no 
more than you‘would yourself be willing to 
bear. In nine cases out of ten they will be 
respectful and docile, and form an attachment 
for you and yours which will continue as long 
as life shall last.” 

“An that’s thrue for you, ma’am” said 
Biddy, who had come in unperceived a moment 
before, and stood awaiting her orders for Sun¬ 
day dinner. 
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SIB BBOOIC FOSSBROOKE. 


PART IV. — CHAPTER XIII. 

LAST DAYS. 

It may scorn a hardship, but, not improb¬ 
ably, it is in its way an alleviation, that wo 
are never involved in any of the great trials 
•in life, without having to deal with certain 
material embarrassments, questions of vul¬ 
gar interest which concern our pockets and 
atTcct our finances. 

Poor Lcndrick’s was a case in point. He 
was about to leave his country—to tear him¬ 
self from a home he had embellished — to 
separato from his children that he loved so 
dearly, to face a new life in a new land, 
friendless and alone; and with all these 
cares on his heart, lie had creditors to satisfy, 
debts to insure payment of by security, and, 
not least of his troubles, his liouso to re-let. 
Now the value tho world sets on that which 
is not for sale is very unlike its estimate for 
■ the same commodity when brought to mar¬ 
ket. Tho light claret your friend pronoun¬ 
ced a very pleasant little wine at your own 
table, he would discover, when oll'ercd for 
mrelmse, to he poor, washy, and acrid. The 
lorse you had lent him, and whoso perform¬ 
ance lie had cncomiumiscd, if put up to 
auction, would be found spavined, or wind- 
galled, or broken down. Such a stern test is 
money, so fearfully does its coarse jingle jar 
upon all the music of flattery, and make 
■discord of all compliment. To such a pitch 
is the process carried, that even pretty wo- 
,men, who as wives were objects of admira¬ 
tion to despairing and disappointed adorers, 
have become, by widowhood, very ordinary 
creatures, simply because they are once 
.moro •“ in the market.” 

It is well for us that Heaven itself was 
not in the Price current, or we might have 
begun to think lightly of it. At all events 
we’d have higgled about the cost, and tried 
to get there as cheaply as might be. 

Prom the day that the Swan’s Nest ap¬ 
peared in the Dublin papers 11 to be let fur¬ 
nished, for the three years of an unoxpired 
, term,” Londrick was besieged by letters and 
applications. All the world apparently 
wanted tho place, hut wanted it in some way 
or other quite out of his power to accord. 
One insisted on having it unfurnished, and 
for a much longer period than ho could give. 
Another desired more land, and tho right of 
shooting over several hundred additional 
acres. A third would like the house and 
garden, but would not burden himself with 
the lawn, and could .not see why Lendrick 
might not continue to hold the meadow land, 
.and come back.from the Cape or anywhere 


clso to mow the grass and rick it in duo 
season. 

A schoolmistress proposed lie should build 
a dormitory for thirty young ladies, and 
make tho flower-garden into a playground ; 
and a miller from Limerick inquired whether 
he was willing to join in a suit to establish a 
right of water-power by diverting a stroam 
from the Shannon through tho dining-room 
to turn an undershot wheel. 

It was marvellous with what patience and 
courtesy Lendrick replied to these and such¬ 
like, politely assuring the writers how ho re¬ 
gretted his inability to meet their wishes, 
and modestly confessing that he had neither 
the money nor the time to make his liouso 
other than it was. 

All these, however, were as nothing to 
his trials when the day arrived when the 
house and grounds, in the language.of ad 
vertisement, were “ on view,” and the world 
of the curious and idle were free to invade 
the place, stroll at will through rooms and 
gardens, comment and criticise not merely 
the objects before them, but tho taste and 
the fortunes, the habits and the lives of those 
who had.made this their home, and these 
things part of their own natures. 

In a half-jesting humour, but really' to 
save Lendrick from a mortification which to 
a nature timid and sensitive ns his would 
have been torture, Sir Brook and Tom 
agreed to divide tho labours of eiceroneship 
between them j the former devoting his at¬ 
tentions to the house and furniture, while 
Tom assumed the charge of grounds and 
gardens. To complete the arrangement, 
Lendrick and Lucy were banished to a 
small summer-house, and strictly enjoined 
never to venture abroad so long ns tho 
stranger horde overran the territory. 

“ I declare, my dear, I almost think tho 
remedy worse than the disease,” said Len¬ 
drick to his daughter, as he paced with short 
feverish steps the narrow limits of his prison- 
house. “ This isolation here lias something 
secret, something that suggests shame about 
it. 1 think I could almost rather face all 
tho remarks our visitors might make than 
sit down here to fancy and brood over them.” 

“I suspect not, dearest papa; I believe 
tho plan will spare us much that might pain 
us." 

“ After all, child, these people have a 
right to be critical, and they arc not bound 
to know by what associations you and I are 
tied to that old garden-seat, or. that book¬ 
stand, and wo ought to bo able to avoid 
showing them this.” 

“ Perhaps we ought, papa; but could wo 
do so ? That’s the question.” 
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“ Surely tlio tradesman afTects no such 
squeamishnoss about whatho odors for Bale.” 

“ True, papa j because none of bis wares 
have caught any clue to bis identity. They 
have never been his in the sense which 
makes possession pleasure.” 

“I wisli they would not laugh without 
there; their coarse laughter sounds to mo 
so like vulgar ridicule. X hardly thought all 
this would liave made mo so irritable; even 
the children’s voices jar on my nerves.” 

Ho turned away liis head, but her eyes 
followed him, and two heavy tears stole 
slowly along her check, and her lip quiver¬ 
ed as she looked, 

“ There, they aro going away,” said ho, 
listening; “ I am better now.” 

“ That’s right, dearest papa; I knew it 
was a more passing pang, said she, draw¬ 
ing her arm within bis, and walking along 
at bis side. “ How kind Sir Brook is 1 ” 

“ How kind every one, wo might say. 
Poor Mills is like a brother, and Tobin too — 
I scarcely expected so much heart from him. 
He gave me his old lancet-case as a keep¬ 
sake yesterday, and I declare his voice trem¬ 
bled as he said good-bye.” 

“ As for the poor people, I bear, papa, 
that one would think they had lost their 
nearest and dearest. Molly How says they 
were crying in her house this morning over 
their breakfast as if it was a funeral.” 

“Is it not strange, Lucy, that what 
touches the heart so painfully should help 
to heal the pang it gives V There is that in 
all this affection for us that gladdens wliilo 
it grieves. All — all are so kind to us 1 
That young fellow — Tralford I think bis 
name is—lie was waiting at tlio post for 
bis letters this morning when I came up, 
and it seems that Fossbrookc had told him 
of my appointment — indiscreet of him, for 
I would not wish it talked of; but Tralford 
turned to him and said, • Ask Dr. Lendrick, 
is ho decided about going,’ and when ho 
heard that I was, lie scarcely said good-bye, 
but jumped into a cab, and drovo off at full 
speed. 

“ 1 What does that mean ? ’ asked I. 

“ ‘ He was so fond of Tom,’ said I'oss- 
brooko, ‘ they were never separate this last 
month or five weeks; ’ so you see, darling, 
eaeli of us lias bis sphere of love and affec¬ 
tion.” 

Lucy was crimson over face and neck, 
but never spoke a word. Had she spoken it 
would have been, perhaps, to corroborate 
Sir Brook, and to say, How fond tlio young 
men wore of each other. I do not affirm 
this, 1 only bint that it is likely. Where 


there are blanks in this narrative, the read* 
er has as much right to fill them as myself. 

“ Sir Brook,” continued Lendrick, 11 thinks 
well of tlio young man ; but for my own 
part I hardly like to seo Tom in close com¬ 
panionship with one so much his superior in 
fortune. He is easily led, and lias not yot 
learned that stern lesson in life, how to con¬ 
fess that there are many things he has no 
pretension to aspire to.” 

“ Tom loves you too sincerely, papa, ever 
to do that which would seriously grieve, 
you.” 

“ He would not deliberately — ho would 
not in cold blood, Lucy ; but young men 
when together have not many moods of de¬ 
liberation or cold blood. But let us not 
speculate on troublo that may never come. 
It is enough for the present that ho and 
Tralford aro separated, if Tralford was 
even likely to lead him into ways of ex¬ 
travagance.” 

“ What’s that ? Isn’t it Tom ? IIo’s 
laughing heartily at something. Yes; hero 
1m comes.” 

“ You may come out — the last of them 
has just driven off,” cried Tom, knocking 
at tlio door, while lie continued to luugk 
on immoderately. 

“ What is it, Tom ? what aro you laugh¬ 
ing at ? ” 

“ You should have seen it; it’s nothing to 
tell, but it was wonderful to witness. I’ll 
never forget it ns long as I live.” 

“ But what was it ? ” asked she, impa¬ 
tiently. 

“ 1 thought wo had fully done with all our 
visitors — and a rum sot they were, most of 
them, not thinking of taking the place, but 
como out of mere curiosity — when who 
should drive up with two postilions and 
four spicy grays but Lady Drinnenrron and 
ft large party, three horsemen following. I 
just caught the word 1 Excellency,’ and 
found out from one of tlio servants that a 
tall old man with whito hair and very heavy 
eyebrows was the Lord-Lieutenant. Ho 
stooped a good deal, and walked tenderly; 
and as the Countess was most eager about 
tlio grounds and tbo gardens, they parted 
company very soon, bo going into the house 
to sit down, wliilo sho prosecuted her inqui¬ 
ries without doors. 

“ I took him into the library; wo had a 
long chat about fishing, and fish-curing and 
the London markets, and flax, and natioual 
education, and land tenure, and such-like. 
Of course I affectod not to know who ho 
was, and I took the opportunity to say scores 
of importinencos about tlio stupidity of tho 
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Castle, and the sort of men they send over 
here to govern us; and ho asked mo if I 
was destined for any career or profession, 
and I told him frankly that whenever I took 
up anything I always was sure to discover 
it was the one very thing that didn’t suit me, 
and as I made this unlucky discovery in law, 
medicine, and the church, I had given up 
my college career, and was now in a sort of 
interrcgnal period, wondering what it was 
to be next. I didn’t like to own that the res 
angustw had anything to say to it. It was 
no business of his to know about that. 

“ 1 You surely have friends able and will¬ 
ing to suggest something that would fit 
you, ’ said lie. 1 Is not the Chief Baron 
your grandfather ? ’ 

“ 1 Yes, and ho might make mo crier of 
his court, but I think lie has promised the 
reversion to his butler. The fact is, I’d not 
do over well with any fixed responsibili¬ 
ties attached to me. I’d rather be a gueril¬ 
la than servo in the regulars, and so I’ll just 
wait and see if something won’t turn up in 
that undisciplined force I’d liko to servo 
with.’ 

111 I’ll give you my name,’ said he, ‘ beforo 
we part, and possibly I may know some one 
who might be of use to you.’ 

“ I thanked him coolly, and wo talked of 
somethin" else, when there camo a short 
plump little' fellow, all beard and gold 
chains, to say that Lady Drumcarron was 
waiting for him. 1 Tell her I’m coming,’ 
said he ; ‘ and, Balfour,’ ho cried out, ‘ be¬ 
foro you go away, givo this gentleman my 
address, and if he should call, take care 
that I see him.’ 

“ Balfour eyed me and I eyed him, with, 
I tako it, pretty much the same result, 
which said plainly enough, ‘ You’re not the 
man for me.’ 

“ 1 What in heaven’s name is this ? ’ cried 
the Viceroy, as ho got outside and saw La¬ 
dy Drumcarron at the head of a procession 
carrying plants, slips, and flower-pots down 
to tho carriage. _ 

“ 1 Her ladyship has made a raid amongst 
tho greeneries,’ said Balfour, ‘and tipped 
tho head-gardener, that tall fellow thoro 
with the yellow rose-tree; as tho place is 
going to bo sold, she thought sho might 
well do a little genteel pillage.’ Curious to 
see who our gardener could lie, all the more 
that he was said to bo ‘ tall,’ I went for¬ 
ward, and what do you think I saw ? Sir 
Brook, with a flower-pot under ono arm 
and a quantity of cuttings under tho other, 
walking a little after the Countess, who 
was evidently giving him amplo directions 
as to her intentions. I could scarcely re¬ 


frain from an outburst of laughing, but I got 
away into tho shrubbery and watched tho 
whole proceedings. I was too far oil' to 
hear, but this much I saw. Sir Brook had 
deposited his rose-tree and his slips on tho 
rumble, and stood beside the carriage with 
his hat off. When his Excellency came up 
a sudden movement took place in the group, 
and tho Viceroy, seeming to push his way 
through tho others, cried out something I 
could not catch, and then grasped Sir 
Brook’s hand with both his own. All was 
tumult in a moment. Jly lady, in evident 
confusion and shame — that much I could 
see — was curtseying deeply to Sir Brook, 
who seemed not to understand her apolo¬ 
gies ; at least he appeared stately and 
courteous, as usual, and not in tho slightest 
degree put out or chagrined by the inci¬ 
dent. Though Lady Drumcarron was 
profuse of her excuses, and most eager to 
make amends for her mistake, tho Viceroy 
took Sir Brook's arm and led him off to a 
little distance, where they talked together 
for a few moments. 

“ 1 It’s a promise, then, Eossbrookc — you 
promise me 1 ’ cried he aloud, as ho ap¬ 
proached the carriage. 

‘“llely upon me,—and within a week 
or ten days at farthest,’ said Sir Brook, as 
they drove away. 

“ I have not seen him since, and I scarce¬ 
ly know if I shall be able to meet him with¬ 
out laughing.” 

“ Hero ho comes,” cried Lucy j “ and 
take care, Tom, that you do nothing that 
might offend him.” 

The caution was so far unnecessary that 
Sir Brook’s manner, as he drew near, had 
a certain stately dignity that invited no 
raillery. 

11 You have been detained a long time a 
prisoner, Dr. Lendrick,” said Eossbrookc, 
calmly ; “ but your visitors were so charmed 
with all they saw, that they lingered on, 
unwilling to take their leave.” 

“ Tom tells me wo had some of our coun¬ 
ty notabilities — Lord and Lady Druin- 
carron, the Lacys, and others,” said Lend¬ 
rick. 

“Yes; and the Lord-Lieutenant too, 
whom I used to know at Christ Church. 
Ho would have been well pleased to have 
met you. He told me your father was tho 
ablest and most brilliant talker he ever 
knew.” 

“ Ah I we are very unlike,” said Lend¬ 
rick, blushing modestly. “ Did he give 
any hint as to whether his party are pleased 
or tho reverse with my father’s late con- 
duet?" 
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11 IIu only said, ‘ I wish you knew him, 
Foaslrrooke; I sincerely wish you knew 
him, if only to assure him that ho will meet 
far more generous treatment from us than 
from the Opposition.’ lie added, that we 
were men to suit each other; and this, of 
course, was a flattery for which I am very 
grateful.” 

11 And the tall man with the stoop was 
the Lord-Lieutenant?” asked Tom. “I 
passed half an hour or moro with him in 
the library, and he invited me to call upon 
him, and told a young fellow, named Bal¬ 
four, to give me his address, which lie for¬ 
got to do.” 

“ We can go together, if you have no 
objection; for I, too, have promised to pay 
my respects,” said Sir Brook. 

Tom was delighted at the suggestion, but 
whispered in his sister’s ear, as they passed 
out into the garden, “ I thought I’d have 
burst my sides laughing when I met him ; 
but it’s the very last tiling in my thoughts 
now. I declare I’d as soon pull a tiger’s 
whiskers as venture on the smallest liberty 
with him.” 

“ I think you are right, Tom,” said she, 
squeezing lus arm affectionately, to show 
that she not only agreed with him, but was 
pleased that ho had given her the opportu¬ 
nity of doing so. 

“I wonder is he telling the governor 
what happened this morning V It can 
scarcely bo that, though, they look so 
grave.” 

“ Papa seems agitated, too,” said Lucy. 

“ I just caught Tralforil’s name as they 
passed. I hope he’s not saying anything 
against him. It is not only that Lionel 
Trafl’ord is ns good a fellow as ever lived, 
but that he fully believes Fossbrooke likes 
him. I don’t think he could be so false; 
do you, Lucy ? ’’ 

" I’m certain he is not. There, papa is 
beckoning to you; ho wants you; ” and 
Lucy turned hurriedly away, anxious to 
conceal her emotion, for her cheeks were 
burning, and her lips trembled with agita¬ 
tion. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

TOM CROSS-EXAMINES III8 8I8TER. 

It was decided on that evening that Sir 
Brook and Tom should set out for Dublin 
the next morning. Lucy knew not why 
this sudden determination had been come 
to, and Tom, who never yet had kept a 
secret from her, was now reserved and un¬ 


communicative. Nor was it merely that ho 
hold aloof his confidence, but he was short 
and snappish in his manner as though she 
had someway vexed him, and vexed him in 
some shape that lie could not openly speak 
of or resent. 

Tills was very new to her from him, and 
yet how was it ? She had not com age to 
ask for an explanation. Tom was not ex¬ 
actly one of those people of whom it was 
pleasant to ask explanations. Where the 
matter to be explained might be one of 
delicacy, lie had a way of abruptly blurt¬ 
ing out the very thing one would liavo de¬ 
sired might be kept back. Just as au awk¬ 
ward surgeon will tear off the dressing, and 
set a wound a-blceding, would he rudely de¬ 
stroy the work of time in healing by a mo¬ 
ment of rash impatience. It was knowing 
this — knowing it well — that deterred 
Lucy from asking what might load to 
something not over-agreeable to hoar. 

“ Shall I pack your portmanteau, Tom ? ” 
asked she. It was a task that always fell 
to her lot. 

“ No; Nicholas can do it— any one can 
do it,” said he, as he mumbled with an un¬ 
lit cigar between his teeth. 

II You used to say I always did it best, 
Tom—that I never forgot anything,” said 
site, caressingly. 

“Perhaps I did — perhaps I thought so. 
Look here, Lucy,” said he, as though by au 
immense effort he had got strength to say 
what he wanted, “ Pm half-vexed with you, 
if not moro than half.” 

“ Vexed with me, Tom— vexed with me I 
and for what?” 

“ I don’t think that you need ask. I am 
inclined to believe that you know perfectly 
well what I mean, and what I would much 
rather not say, if you will only let me.” 

“ I do not,” said she, slowly and deliber¬ 
ately. 

“ Do you mean to say, Lucy," said he, 
and his manner was almost stern as ho 
spoke, “ that you have no secrets from me ? 
that you arc as frank and outspoken with 
me to-day as you weie three months ago? ” 

“ I do say so.” 

“ Then, what’s the meaning of this let¬ 
ter ? ” cried lie, as, carried away by a burst 
of passion, he overstepped all the pruden¬ 
tial reserve he had sworn to himself to re¬ 
gard. “ What does this mean ? ” 

“ I know nothing of that letter, nor what 
it contains,” said she, blushing till her very 
brow became crimson. 

II I don’t suppose you do, for though it is 
addressed to you, the seal is unbroken; but 
you know whoso handwriting it’s in, and 
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you know that you havo had others from 
the samo quarter.” 

“ I believe the writing is Mr. TrafFord’s,” 
said she, as a deathlike paleness spread 
over her face, “ bceause he himself once 
asked me to read a letter from him in the 
samo handwriting.” 

“ Which you did ? ” 

“No; I refused. I handed the letter 
back to him unopened, and said, that, as I 
certainly should not writo to him without 
my father’s knowledge and permission, 
I would not read a letter from him with¬ 
out the same.” 

“ And what was the epistle, then, that 
the Vicar’s housekeeper handed him from 
you ? ” 

“ That same letter I have spoken of. lie 
Jett it on my table, insisting and believing 
that on second thoughts I would read it. 
lie thought so because it was not to me 
though addressed to me, but the copy of a 
letter he had written to his mother, about 
me certainly.” Here sho blushed deeply 
again. “ As I continued, however, of the 
same mind, determined not to sec what the 
letter contained, I re-eneloscd it and gave 
it to Mrs. Brennan to hand to him.” 

“ And all this you kept a secret from me ? ” 

“ It was not my secret. It was his. It 
was his till such time ns ho could speak of 
it to my father, and this lie told me had 
not yet come.” 

“ Why not?” 

11 1 never asked him that. I do not think, 
Tom,” said she, with much emotion, “ it was 
such a question ns you would havo had me 
ask." 

“Do you love — come, darling Lucy, 
don’t be angry with me. I never meant to 
wound your feelings. Don’t sob that way, 
my dear, dear Lucy. You know what a 
rough coarse fellow I am, but I’d rather die 
than offend you. Why did you not tell mo 
of all this? 1 never liked any one so well 
as Trafford, and why leave mo to the chance 
of misconstruing him? Wouldn’t it have 
been the best way to havo trusted mo as 
you always havo ? ” 

“ I don’t see what there was to havo con¬ 
fided to you. Mr. TrafTord might, if ho 
wished. I mean that if there was a secret 
at all. I don’t know what I mean,” cried 
she, covering her faco with her handker¬ 
chief, while a convulsive motion of her 
shoulders showed how she was moved. 

“ I am ns glad as if I had got a thousand 
pounds, to know you have been so right, so 
thoroughly light, in all this, Lucy; and I 
am glad, too, that Trall'ord has done nothing 
to make me think less well of him. Let’s 


bo friends — give me your hand, like a dear, 
good girl, and forgive me if I havo said 
what pained you.” 

“ I am not angry, Tom,” said she, giving 
her hand, but with her head still averted. 

“ God knows, it’s not the time for ns_ to 
fall out,” said he, with a shaking voieo. 
“ Going to separate ns we arc, and when to 
bo together again not so easy to imagine.” 

"You are surely going out with papa?” 
asked she, eagerly. 

“No; they say not.” 

“ Who says not? ’’ 

“ Tho governor himself— Sir Brook — 
old Mills — everybody, in fact. They havo 
held a committco of tho whole house on it. 
I think Nicholas was present too ; and it has 
been decided that as I am very much given 
to idleness, bitter beer, and cigars, I ought 
not to be anywhere where these ingre¬ 
dients coniposo the chief part of exist¬ 
ence. Now the Cape is precisely one of 
these places; and if you abstract the idle¬ 
ness, the bitter beer, and tho tobacco, thero 
is nothing left but a little Ilottentotism, 
which is neither pleasant nor profitable. 
Voted, therefore, I am not to go to the Cape. 
It is much easier, however, to open tho 
geography books, and show all the places I 
am unfit for, than to hit upon the one that 
will suit me. And so I am going up to 
Dublin to-morrow with Sir Brook to con¬ 
sult— I don’t well know whom, perhaps a 
fortune-lcller — what’s to be done with mo. 
All I do know is, I am to see my grand¬ 
father, and to wait on the Viceroy, and I 
don’t anticipate that any of us will derive 
much pleasure from the event.” 

“ Oh, Tom! what happiness it would bo 
tome if grandpapa ” — she stopped, blushed, 
and tried in vain to go on. 

“ Which is about the least likely thing in 
tho world, Lucy,” said he, answering her 
unspoken sentence. “ I am just tho sort 
of creature lie couldn’t abide; not to add 
that, from all I have heard of him, I’d 
rather take three years with hard labour at 
the hulks than live with him. It will do 
very well with you. You have patience, 
anil a soft, forgiving disposition. You’ll 
fancy yourself, besides, heaven knows what 
of a heroine, for submitting to his atrocious 
temper, and imagine slavery to be martyr¬ 
dom. Now, I couldn’t. I’d lot him un¬ 
derstand that I was one of the family, and 
had a born right to bo ns ill-tempered, as 
selfish, and as unmannerly as any other 
Lemlriek.” 

“ But if he should like you, Tom ? If you 
made a favorable impression upon him when 
you met ? ” 
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11 If I should, I think I’d go over to South 
Carolina and ask somo one to buy mo as a 
negro, for I’d know in my heart it was all I 
could bo fit for.” 

“ Oh! my dear, dear Tom, I wish you 
would meet him in a dift'erent spirit, if only 
for poor papa’s sake. You know what 
store he lays by grandpapa’s affection." 

“ I see it, and it puzzles me. If any ono 
should continue to ill-treat mo for fivc-and- 
twenty years, I’d not think of beginning to 
forgive, him till alter fifty more, and I’m 
not quite sure I’d succeed then.” 

“ But you are to meet him, Tom,” said 
she, hopefully. “I trust much to your 
meeting.” 

“ That’s more than I do, Lucy. Indeed, 
I’d not go at all except on the condition 
which I have made with myself, to accept 
nothing from him. I had not meant to tell 
you this; but it has escaped me, and can’t 
be helped. Don’t hang your head and pout 
your lip over that bad boy brother Tom. I 
intend to be as submissive and as liumblo in 
our interview as if 1 was going to owe my 
life to him, just because I want him to be 
very kind and gracious to you; and I’d not 
wish to give him any reason for saying 
harsh things of me, which would hurt you 
to listen to. If I only knew how — and I 
protest I do not — I’d even try and make a 
favorable impression upon him ; for I’d like 
to be able to come and sue you, Lucy, now 
and then, and it would be a sore blow to 
me if lie forbade me.” 

“ You don’t think I’d remain under his 
roof if he should do so?” asked she, in¬ 
dignantly. 

“Not if you saw him turn me away — 
shutting the door in my face; but what 
scores of civil ways there ore of intimating 
that one is not welcome I But why imagine 
all these? — none of them may happen; 
and as Sir Brook says, the worst misfortunes 
of life are those that never come to us; and 
I, for ono, am determined to deal only with 
real, actual, present enemies. Isn’t he a 
rare old fellow? — don’t you liko him, 
Lucy ? ” 

“ I liko him greatly.” 

“lie loves you, Lucy — ho told mo so; 
he said you were so like a girl whoso god¬ 
father he was, and that he had loved her as 
if she were his own. Whether she hail died, 
or whether something had happened that 
estranged them, I couldn’t mako out; but 
ho said you had raised up some old, half¬ 
dead embers in his heart, and kindled a 
flame whero ho had thought all was to be 
cold for ever; and the tears came into his 
eyes, and that great deep voice of his grew 


fainter and fainter, and something that 
sounded like a sob stopped him. I always 
know ho was a brave, stout-hearted, gallant 
fellow; but that he could feel like this 
I never imagined. I almost think it was 
somo girl he was going to be married to 
once that you must be so liko. Don’t you 
think so ? ” 

“ I don’t know; I cannot even guess,” 
said she, slowly. 

“ It’s not exactly tho sort of nature whero 
one would expect to find much sentiment; 
but, ns he said one day, some old hearts nro 
like old chateaux, with strange old cham¬ 
bers in them that none have traversed for 
years and years, and with all the old furni¬ 
ture moth-eaten and crumbling, but stand¬ 
ing just where it used to be. I’d not won¬ 
der if it was of himself he was speaking.” 

She remained silent and thoughtful, and 
he went on, — “ There’s a deal of romance 
under that quaint, stern exterior. What 
do you think ho said this morning ? — 
1 Your father’s heart is wrapped up in this 
place, Tom; let us set to work to mako 
money and buy it for him.’ I did not 
beliovo he was serious, and I said some 
stupid nonsense about a diamond necklace 
and earrings for you on the day of pre¬ 
sentation ; and ho turned upon me with a 
fierco look, and in a voice trembling with 
anger said, ‘ Well, sir, and whom would 
they become better ? Is it her birth or her 
beauty would disparage them, if they wero 
the jewels of a crown ? ’ I know I'll not 
cross another whim of his in the samo 
fashion again; though he came to my 
room afterwards to make an apology for 
the tono in which ho had spoken, und 
assured me it should never bo repeated.” 

“ I hope you told him you had not felt 
ofTendcd.” 

“I did more — I did at least what pleased 
him more — 1 said I was delighted with 
that plan of his about buying up tho Nest, 
nnd that tho very thought gave a zest to 
any pursuit I might engago in; and so, 
Lucy, it is settled between us that if his 
Excellency won’t mako mo something with 
a lino salary and largo perquisites, Sir 
Brook and I aro to set out, I’m not very 
sure where, and wo aro to do, I’m not quite 
certain what; but two such clover fellows, 
uniting experience with energy, can’t fail, 
and tho doublo event — I mean tho estato 
and tho diamonds—are just as good as 
won alroady. Well, what do you want, 
Nicholas?” cried Tom, as the grim old 
man put his head insido tho door and re¬ 
tired again, mumbling somothing ns ho 
went. “ Oh, I remember it now ; ho has 
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been tormenting the governor nil day about 
getting him some place — some situation or 
other, and the old rascal thinks we are the 
most ungrateful wretehes under the sun, to 
be so full of our own affairs and so forget¬ 
ful of his: we arc certainly not likely to 
leave him unprovided for ; ho can’t imagine 
that. 

“ Here ho comes again. My father is 
gone in to Killaloc, Nicholas; but don’t 
be uneasy, he’ll not forget you.” 

“ Forgettin’s one thing, Master Tom, and 
rememberin’ the right way is another,” said 
Nicholas, sternly. “ I told him yesterday, 
and I repeated it to-day, I won’t go among 
them Hottentots.” 

“ Has ho asked you ? ” 

“ Hid he ask me ? ” repeated the old 
man, leaning forward and eyeing him 
fiercely — “did he ask me?” 

“ My brother means, Nicholas, that papa 
couldn’t expect you to go so far away from 
your home and your friends.” 

“ And where’s my home and my friends ? ” 
cried the irascible old fellow; “ and 1 forty- 
eight years in the family ? Is that the 
way to have a home or friends either ? ’! 

“No, Tom, no — I entreat — I bog of 
you,” said Lucy, standing between hor 
brother and the old man, and placing her 
hand on Tom’s lips; “ you know well that 
ho can’t help it.” 

“ That’s just it,” cried Nicholas, catching 
the words; “ I can’t help it, I’m too old to 
help it. It isn’t after eight-and-forty years 
one ought to be looking out for new ser¬ 
vice.” 

“Papa hopes that grandpapa will have 
no objection to taking you, Nicholas; lie 
means to write about it to-day; but if there 
should be a dilliculty, ho has another place.” 

"Maybe I’m to 'list and be a sodgor — 
faix it wouldn’t bo much worse than going 
back to your grandfather.” 

“ Why, you discontented old fool,” burst 
in Tom, “ haven’t you been teasing our 
souls out these ten years back by your 
stories of the fine life you led in the Chief 
Baron’s house ? ” 

“ The catin’ was better, and the drinkin’ 
was better,” said Nicholas, resolutely. 
“ Wherever the devil it comes from, the 
small beer here bangs Banaghor;. but for 
the matter of temper ho was one of your¬ 
selves! and bv my sowl-it’s a family not 
easily matched!” 

“ I agree with you ; any other man than 
my father would have pitched you neck 
and crop into the Shannon years ago — I’ll 
be shot if I wouldn’t.” 

“ Mind them words. What you said 


there is a threat — it’s what the law makes 
a constructive threat, and we’ll see what 
the Coorts say to it.” 

“ I declare, Nicholas, you would provoke 
any one; you will let no one lie your 
friend,” said Lucy ; and taking her brother’s 
arm she led him away, while the old man, 
watching them till they entered the shrub¬ 
bery, seated himself leisurely in _ a deep 
arm-chair, and wiped the perspiration from 
his forehead. “ By my conscience,” mut¬ 
tered he, “ it takes two years off my life 
every day I have to keep yez in order.” 

chapter xv. 

MR. IIAIRE’S MISSION. 

Ai.tiiough the Chief Baron had assured 
Ilaire that bis mission had no difficulty 
about it, that he’d find her ladyship would 
receive him in a very courteous spirit, and, 
finally, that “ lio’d do the thing ” admirably, 
the unhappy little lawyer approached his 
task with considerable misgivings, which 
culminated in actual terror as ho knocked 
at the door of the house where Lady Len- 
drick resided in Morrion Square, and sent 
up his name. 

“ The ladies are still in committee, sir,” 
said a blnnd-looking, usher-like personage, 
who, taking up Ilaire’s card from the 
salver, scanned the name with a half su¬ 
percilious look. 

“In committee! ah, indeed, I was not 
aware,” stammered out Ilaire. “ I suspect 
— that is — I lmvo reason to believe her 
ladyship is aware —I mean my name is not 
unknown to Lady Lendriek — would you 
kindly present my card ? ” 

“ Take it up, Bates,” said the man in 
black, and then turned away to address 
another person, for the hall was crowded 
with people of various conditions aiul ranks, 
and who showed in their air and manner a 
something of anxiety, if not of impatience. 

“ Mr. MacClean — where’s Mr. Mae- 
Clean ? ” cried a man in livery, as ho held 
forth a square-shaped letter. “ Is Mr. 
MacClean there?” 

“ Yes. Tin Mr. MacClean,” said a red- 
faced, fussy-looking man. " I’m Mr. 
Georgo Henry MacClean of 41 Mount 
Street.” 

“ Two tickets for Mr. MacClean,” said 
the usher, handing him the letter with a 
polite bow. 

“Mr. Nolan, Balls Bridge — does any 
one represent Mr. Nolan of Balls Bridge ? ” 
said the usher, haughtily. 

“ That’s me,” said a short man, who 
wiped the perspiration from his face with a 
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red-spotted linndkorcldcf as large os a 
Bmall bedquilt— “that’s mo.” 

“ Tho references not satisfactory, Mr. 
Nolan,” said the usher, reading from a 
paper in his hand. 

“ Not satisfactory ? — what do you moan ? 
Is Peter Arkins, Esquire, of Clontarf, un¬ 
satisfactory ? Is Mr. Rylaml of Abbey 
Street unsatisfactory?” 

"I am really, sir, unable to aflord you 
the explanation you desire. I am simply 
deputed by her Ladyship to return the 
reply that I find written here. The noise 
is really so great here, I can hear nothing. 
Who are you asking for, Bates ? ” 

“ Mr. Mortimer 0’IIagan.” 

" lie’s gone away,” cried a voice; “ he 
was here since eleven o’clock.” 

“ Application refused. Will some one 
tell Mr. O’Hagan his application is re¬ 
fused ? ” said the usher, austerely. 

“ Might I be bold enough to ask what is 
going forward ? ” whispered Haire. 

“ Mr. AV. Ilaire, Ely Place,” shouted out 
the man in livery. “ Card refused for want 
of a reference.” 

“ You ought to have sent up two names 
— well-known names, Sir. Haire,” said the 
usher, with a politeness that seemed marked. 
“ It’s not too late yet; lot me see,” and he 
looked at his watch, “we want a quarter 
to one; be back hero in half-an-hour. 
Take a ear — you’ll find one at tho door. 
Get your names, and I’ll see if I can’t do 
it for you.” 

“ I am afraid I don’t understand you, and 
I ant sure you don’t understand me. I 
came here by appointment”— Tho rest 
of the sentence was lost by a considerable 
bustle and movement that now ensued, for 
a number of ladies descended the stairs, 
chatting and laughing freely; while ser¬ 
vants rushed hither and thither, calling up 
carriages, or inquiring for others not yet 
come. Tho usher, frantically pushing tho 
crowd aside to clear a path for the ladies, 
was profuse of apologies for tho confusion; 
adding at the same tune that “ it was twice 
as bad an hour ago. There weren’t loss 
than two hundred hero this morning.” 

A number of little pleasantries passed 
ns tho bland usher handed the ladies to 
their carriages; and it was evident by their 
laughter that his remarks were deemed 
pungent and witty. Meanwhile tho hall 
was becoming deserted. Tho persons who 
had crowded there, descending singly or in 
groups, went their several ways, leaving 
Ilaire tho only one behind. “ And now, 
sir,” said tho usher, “you see it’s all over. 


You wouldn’t take my advice. They are 
all gone, and it’s tho last meeting.” 

“ Will you favour me so far as tosayfor 
what did they meet ? AVhat was the object 
of the gathering ? ” 

“ 1 suppose, sir, you are not a reader of 
the morning papers ? ’’ 

“ Occasionally. Indeed I always glanco 
at them.” 

“ "Well, sir, and has not your glanco 
fallen upon tho announcement of tho ball 
— the grand ball to be given at the Rotun- 
do for the orphan asylum called tho 1 Rogues’ 
Redcmptory,’ at Ratlnnines, at tho head of 
whose patronesses stands my lady’s name ? ” 

Haire shook his head in negative. 

“ And have you not come liko tho rest • 
with an application for permission to at¬ 
tend the ball ? ” 

“No; I have come to speak to Lady 
Lcndrick, — and by appointment too." 

A faint but prolonged whistle expressed 
the usher’s astonishment, and ho turned 
and whispered a few words to a footman at 
his side. lie disappeared, and returned in 
a moment to say that her ladyship would 
see Mr. Ilairo. 

“ I trust you will forgive me, sir,” said 
said Lady Lcndrick — a very large, very 
showy, and still handsome woman — as sho 
motioned him to bo seated. “ I got your 
card when my head was so full of this 
tiresome ball, and I made the absurd mis¬ 
take of supposing you came for tickets. 
You are, I think your note says, an old 
friend of Mr. Thomas Lcndrick?” 

“ I am an old friend of his father’s, mad¬ 
am 1 Tho Chief Baron and myself were 
schoolfellows.” 

“ Yes, yes; I have no doubt,” said she, 
hurriedly; “but from your note — I have 
it hero somewhere,” and she rummaged 
amongst a lot of papers that littered tho 
table — “ your notu gave me to understand 
that your visit to mo regarded Mr. Thomas 
Lcndrick, and not the Chief Baron. It is 
possible, however, I may have mistaken 
■our meaning. I wish I could find it. I 
aid it out of my hand a moment ago. Oh, 
hero it is 1 now wo shall see which of us 
is right,” and with a sort of triumph she 
opened the letter and read aloud, slurring 
over the few commencing lines till sho 
came to “ that I may explain to vour lady¬ 
ship the circumstances by which Mr. Thom¬ 
as Lendriek’s home will lor the present bo 
broken up, and entreat of you to extend 
to his daughter the same kind interest and 
favour you havo so constantly extended to 
her father.” "Now, sir, I hope I may 
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say that it is not I have boon mistaken. If 
I read this passage aright, it bespeaks my 
consideration for a young lady who will 
shortly need a homo and a protectress.” 

“ I suppose I expressed myself very ill. 
I mean, madam, I tako it, that in my en¬ 
deavour not to employ any abruptness, I 
may have fallen into somu obscurity. Shall 
I own, besides,” added he, with a tone of 
lialf-desperation in his voice, “ that I had 
no fancy for this mission of mine at all — 
that I undertook it wholly against my 
will? ISaron Lcndrick’s broken health, 
my old friendship for him, his insistanco, 
and you can understand what that is, eh ? ” 
— he thought she was about to speak j but 
she only gave a faint equivocal sort of 
smile, and he went on — “ All these to¬ 
gether overcame my scruples, and I agreed 
to come." He paused hero as though ho 
had made the fullest and most ainplo ex¬ 
planation, and that it was now her turn to 
speak. “Well, sir,” said she, “go on: I 
am all ears for your communication.” 

“ There it is: that’s the whole of it, 
madam. You are to understand distinctly 
that with the arrangement itself I had no 
concern whatever. ISaron Lendrick never 
asked my advice: I never tendered it. I’m 
not sure that I should have concurred with 
his notions — but that’s nothing to the pur- 
iose; all that I consented to was to come 
lere, to tell you the thing is so, and why it 
is so — there;’’ and with this ho wiped his 
forehead, for the exertion had heated and 
fatigued him. 

“ I know I’m very dull, very slow of 
comprehension, and in compassion for this 
defect, will you kindly make your explana¬ 
tion a little, a very little, fuller? What is it 
that is so ? ” and she emphasized tho last 
word with a marked sarcasm in hor tone. 

“ Oh, I quite see that your ladyship may 
not quite like it. There is no reason why 
on should like it — all things considered; 
ut, after all, it may turn out vory well. 
If she suit him, if she can hit it off with 
his temper—and she may — young folks 
have otten moro forbearance than oldur 
ones — there’s no saying what it may lead 
to.” 

“ Once for all, sir,” said she, haughtily, 
tor her temper was sorely tried, 11 what is 
tliis thing which I am not to like, and yet 
bound to bear ? ” 

“ I don’t think I said that; I trust I 
never said your ladyship was bound to 
bear anything. So well as I can recall tho 
Chief Baron’s words, — and, God forgivo 
mo, but I wish I was — no mattor what or 
whero — when I heard them, — this is tho 


substanco of what ho said: 1 Tell her,’ 
meaning your ladyship — ‘tell her that, 
rightly understood, tho presence of my 
granddaughter as mistress of my house ’ ” — 

“ What do you say, sir?—is Miss Lon- 
driek coming to reside at the l’riory ? ” 

“ Of course — what else have I been say¬ 
ing this half-hour?” 

“ To take tho position of lady of tho 
house ? ” said she, not deigning to notice 
his question. 

“Justso, madam.” 

“I declare, sir, bold as the step is,” — 
sho arose as she spoke, and drew herself 
haughtily up — “bold as tho step is, it is 
not half so bold as your own courage in 
coming to tell of it. What tho Chief 
Baron had not tho hardihood to communi¬ 
cate in writing, you dare to deliver to mo 
by word of mouth — you dare to announce 
to mo that my place, tho station I ought to 
fill, is to be occupied by another, anil that 
whenever I pass the threshold of tho Priory, 

I come as the guest of Imcy Lendrick I I 
do hope, sir, I may attribute to the con¬ 
fusion of your faculties — a confusion of 
which this short interview has given mo 
proof—that you really never rightly ap- 
prohended tho ignominy of the mission 
your friend intrusted to you.” 

“ You're right there,” said he, placing 
iboth his hands on tho side of his head; 
“confusion is just tho name for it.” 

“Yes, sir; but I apprehend you must 
have, undertaken this ollicc in a calm mo¬ 
ment, and let mo ask you how you couhl 
have lent yourself to such a task ? You 
aro aware, for the whole world is aware, 
that in living apart from the Chief Baron, 
I am yielding to a necessity imposed by his 
horrible, his insufferable temper; now how 
long will this explanation bo valid, if my 
place, in any respect, should be occupied by 
another ? Tho isolation in which ho now 
lives, his estrangement from tho world, servo 
to show that ho has withdrawn from society, 
and accepted tho position of a recluse. 
Will this continuo now ? will these be tho 
habits of tho house with a young lady at 
its head, freo to indulge all tho caprices of 
ignorant girlhood? I declare, sir, I won¬ 
der how a little consideration for your 
friend might not have led you to warn him 
against tho indiscretion lie was about to 
commit. Tho slight to me," said she, sar¬ 
castically, and flushing deeply, “ it was pos¬ 
sible you might overlook; but I scarcely 
see how you could liavo forgotten the stain 
that must attach to that ‘largo intellect — 
that wise and truly great man.’ I am quot¬ 
ing a paragraph I read in the ‘ Post ’ this 
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morning, with which, perhaps, you are fa¬ 
miliar.” 

“ I did not sco it,” said Haire, helplessly. 

“ I declare, sir, I was unjust enough to 
think you wrote it: I thought no one short 
of him who had come on your errand to¬ 
day could have been tho author.” 

“ A Veil, I wish with all my heart I’d never 
come,” said lie, with a melancholy gesture of 
his hands. 

“ I declare, sir, I am not surprised at your 
confession. I suppose you are not aware 
that in the very moment adopted for this — 
this — I his new establishment, there is some 
thing like studied insult to me. It is only ten 
days ago I mentioned to the Chief Baron 
that my son, Colonel Sewell, was coming 
back from India on a sick leave. He has a 
wife and three little children, and, like most 
soldiers, is not over well oil'. I suggested 
that, as the Priory was a large roomy house, 
with abundant space for many people with¬ 
out in the slightest degree interfering with 
each other, he should oiler the Sewells to 
take them in. I said nothing more — noth¬ 
ing about menage — no details of any kind. 
I simply said: ‘ Couldn’t you give the 

Sewells the rooms that look out on the hack 
lawn V Nobody ever enters them j even 
when you receive in the summer evenings 
they are not opened. It would ho a great 
boon to an invalid to be housed so quietly, 
so removed from all noise and bustle.’ And 
to mark how I intended no more, I added, 
1 They wouldn't boro you, nor need you 
ever see them unless you wished for it.’ 
And what was his reply V ‘ Madam, I never 
liked soldiers. I’m not sure that his young 
wife wouldn’t be displeasing to mo, and I 
know that his children would bo insuffera¬ 
ble.’ 

“ I said, ‘ Let me take the dear children 
then.’ ‘ Do, by all means, and their dear 
parents also,’ he broke in : 1 1 should bo in 
despair if I thought I had separated you.’ 
Yus, sir, I give you his very words. This 
wise and truly great man, or truly wise and 
great—which is it? — had nothing more 
generous nor more courteous to say to me 
than a sarcasm and an impertinence. Arc 
you not proud of your friend ? ” 

Never was there a more unlucky perora¬ 
tion, from the day when Lord Denman con¬ 
ducted an eloquent defence of a queen’s in¬ 
nocence bv appealing to tho unhappy illus¬ 
tration which called forth tho touching 
words, “ Let him that is without sin cast 
the first stone at her.” Never was there a 
more signal blunder than to ask this man to 
repudiate tho friendship which had formed 
the whole prido and glory of his life. 


“I should think I am proud of him, mad¬ 
am,” said ho, rising and speaking with a 
boldness that amazed even himself. “ 1 was 
proud to he his class-fellow at school. I was 
proud to sit in the same division with him 
in college — proud when lie won his gold 
medal and carried oil' his fellowship. It was 
a proud day to me when I saw him take his 
seat on tho bench, and my heart nearly 
burst with pride when he placed me on his 
right hand at dinner and told the Benchers 
and the Bar that we had walked tho road of 
life together, and that the grasp of my hand 
— ho called it my honest hand — had been 
tho over-present earnest of each success ho 
had achieved in his career. Yes, madam, 
I am very proud of him; and my iieart 
must be cold indeed before I cease to bo 
proud of him.” 

“ I declare, sir, you astonish, you amaze 
me. I was well aware how that truly great 
and wise man had often inspired the elo¬ 
quence of attack. Many have assailed— 
many have vituperated him; but that any 
one should have delivered a panegyric on 
the inestimable value of his friendship I his 
friendship of all things! — is what I was 
not prepared for.” 

Ilaire heard the ringing raillery of her 
laugh, he was stung by ho knew not what 
tortures of her scornful impertinence; bit¬ 
ter, biting words, very cruel words too, fell 
over and around him like a sort of hail; 
they heat on his face and rattled over his 
head and shoulders: lie was conscious of a 
storm, and conscious too that lie sought 
neither shelter nor defence, but only tried 
to lly before the hurricane, whither ho 
know not. 

How he quitted that room, descended tho 
stairs, and escaped from the house, he never 
was able to recall. He was far away out¬ 
side the city wandering along through an 
unfrequented suburb ere he came to his full 
consciousness, murmuring to himself ever 
as he went—What a woman, what a wo¬ 
man I wlmt a temper — ay, and what a 
tongue I 

Without any guidance of his own — with¬ 
out any consciousness of it—-lie walked on 
and on, till ho found himself at the gate- 
lodge of the Priory; a carriage was just 
passing in, and he stopped to ask whosu it 
was. It was the Chief Baron’s grand-daugh¬ 
ter, who had arrived that morning by tram. 
Ho turned back when he heard this, and re¬ 
turned to town. “ Whether you like it or 
not, Lady Lendriek, it is done now, and 
there’s no good in carrying on the issue af¬ 
ter the verdict;” and with this reflection, 
embodying possibly as much wisdom as his 
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whole career had taught him, ho hastened Many a time in the courso of country- 
homeward, secretly determining, if lie pos- house life — at breakfast, as the post came 
sihly could, never to reveal anything to the in, and during the day, as a messenger would 
Chief Huron of his late interview with La- deliver a telegram — some great man would 
dy Lendrick. say, 11 There is a vacancy there — such a 

one has died — so-and-so has retired. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

SORROWS ARB PROJECTS. 

I)n. Lendrick and his son still lingered 
at the Swan’s Nest after Lucy's departure for 
the Priory. Lendrick, with many things to 
arrange and prepare for his coming voyage, 
was still so overcome by the thought of 
breaking up his home and parting from his 
children, that he could not address his mind 
to anything like business. He would wan¬ 
der about ior hours through the garden and 
the shrubberies, taking leave, as ho called 
it, of his dear plants and flowers, and come 
back to the house, distressed and miserable. 
Often and often would he declare to Sir 
Brook, who was his guest, that the struggle 
was loo much for him. “1 never was a 
man of ardour or energy, and it is not now, 
when I have passed the middle term of life, 
that I am to hope for that spring and elas¬ 
ticity which were denied to my youth. 
Better for me send for Lucy, and stay where 
I am; nowhere shall I bo so happy again.” 
Then would come the sudden thought that 
all this was mere selfishness, that in this life 
of inaction and indolence ho was making 
no provision for that dear girl he loved so 
well. Whatever hopes the reconciliation 
with his father might lead to would of 
course bo utterly scattered to the winds by 
an act so full of disobedience as this. “ It 
is true," thought he, “ I may fail abroad as 
I have failed at home. Success and I arc 
scarcely on speaking terms—but the grand¬ 
father cannot leave the grand-daughter 
whom he has taken from her home, totally 
uncared and unprovided for.” 

As for young Tom, Sir Brook had pledged 
himself to take care of lmn. It was a vague 
expression enough; it might mean anything, 
everything, or nothing. Sir Brook Foss- 
brooke hail certainly, m worldly parlance, 
not taken very good care of himself—far 
from it; ho had squandered and made away 
with two lavgc estates and an immense sum 
in ready money. It was true he had friends 
everywhere — some of them very great peo¬ 
ple with abundant influence, and well able 
to help those they cared for; but Fossbrookc 
was not one of those who ask ; and the world 
has not yet come to the millennial beatitude 
in which one’s friends importune them with 
inquiries how they are to be helped, what 
and where they wish for. 


There’s a thing to suit you, Fossbrookc,” 
— and Sir Brook would smile, say a word 
or two that implied nothing, and so would 
end the matter. If my “ Lord ” ever retain¬ 
ed any memory of tho circumstance some 
time after, it would bo that ho had offered 
something to Fossbrookc who wouldn’t take 
it, didn’t care for it. For so is it through¬ 
out life; the event which to one is tho veri¬ 
est trifle of tho hour, is to another a fate and 
a fortune; and then, great folk who lead 
lives of case and security' are very prone to 
forget that humble men have often a pride 
very disproportioncd to their condition, and 
are timidly' averse to stretch out the hand 
for what it is just possible it may not bo in¬ 
tended they should touch. 

At all events, Fossbrookc went his way 
through the world a mystery to many and a 
puzzle ■— some averring that it was a shame 
to his friends in power that he had “ got 
nothing,” others as stoutly declaring that 
ho was one whom no ofiiec would tempt, 
nor would any place requite him for the 
loss of liberty and independence. 

lie himself was well aware of each 
of these theories, but too proud to say 
a word to tlioso who professed cither of 
them. If, however, he was too haughty to 
ask for himself, ho was by no means above 
being a suitor for his friends; and many’ a 
one owed to his active solicitude tho ad¬ 
vancement which none stood more in need 
of than himself. 

“ We shall make tho Viceroy do some¬ 
thing for us, Tom,” he would say. “ Think 
over what it shall be — for that’s the inva¬ 
riable question — What is it you want ? And 
it’s better far to say, Make me an archbish¬ 
op, than have to own that you want any¬ 
thing, and are, maybe, fit for nothing.” 

Though Lendrick was well disposed to¬ 
wards Fossbrookc, and fully sensible of his 
manly honesty and frankness, he could not 
help seeing that he was one of those impul¬ 
sive sanguine natures that gain nothing from 
experience beyond tho gift of companion¬ 
ship. They acquire all that can make 
them delightful in society — boons they are 
— and especially to those whose more pru¬ 
dent temperament inclines them to employ 
their gifts more profitably. Scores of tlioso 
self-made men, rich to overflowing with all 
that wealth could buy around them, would 
say, What a happy fellow was Fossbrookc I 
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what n. blessing it was to have liis nature, 
liis spirits, buoyancy, and sueh-like — to bo 
able to enjoy life as lie. did. Perhaps they 
believed all that they said, too—who knows ? 
When they made such speeches to himself, 
as they would at times, he heard them with 
the haughty humility of one who hears him¬ 
self praised for that -which the flatterer 
deems a thing too low for envy. Hu well 
understood how cheaply others estimated 
liis wares, for they were a scrip that figured 
in no share-list, and never were quoted at 
a premium. 

Lendrick read him very correctly, and 
naturally thought that a more practical and 
a more worldly guide would have been bet¬ 
ter for Tom — somo one to hold him back, 
not to urge him forward ; some one to whis¬ 
per prudence, restraint, denial, not daring, 
and dash, and indulgence. But somehow 
these flighty, imaginative, speculative men 
have very often a wonderful persuasiveness 
about them, and can give to the wildest 
dreams a marvellous air of substance and 
reality. A life so full of strange vicissi¬ 
tudes as Fossbrooke’s seemed a guarantee 
for any — no matter what—turn of fortune. 
Hear him tell of where he had been, what 
he had done, and with whom, and you at 
onec felt you were in presenco of one to 
whom no ordinary laws of worldly caution 
or prudence applied. 

That his life had compassed many failures 
and few successes was plain enough. He 
never sought to hide the fact. Indeed, he 
was candour itself in his confessions, only 
that he accompanied them by little expla¬ 
nations, showing the exact spot and moment 
in which he had lost the game. It was 
wonderful what credit he seemed to derive 
from these disclosures. It was like an hon¬ 
est trader showing his balance-sheet to prove 
that, but for the occurrence of such ills as 
no prudence could ward off, his condition 
must have been one of prosperity. 

Never did ho say anything more truthful 
than that “ he had not ever cared for mo¬ 
ney.” So long as he had it he used it lav¬ 
ishly, thoughtlessly, very often generously. 
When lie ceased to have it, the want scarce¬ 
ly appeared to touch him personally. In¬ 
deed, it was only when some necessity pre¬ 
sented itself to aid this one, or extricate 
that, lie would suddenly remember his im¬ 
potence to bo of use, and then the sting 
of his poverty would sorely pain him. 

Like all men who have sull'ercd reverses, 
he had to experience the different accept¬ 
ance he met with in his days of humble for¬ 
tune from what greeted him in his era of 
prosperity. If he felt this, none could de¬ 


tect it. Ilis bearing and manner betrayed 
nothing of such consciousness. A very 
slight increase of stateliness might possibly 
hove marked him in his poverty, and an air 
of more reserved dignity, which showed it¬ 
self in his manner to strangers. In all other 
respects ho was the same. 

That such a character should liavo exer¬ 
cised a great influence over a young man 
like Tom Lendrick — ardent, impetuous, and 
desirous of adventure — was not strange. 

“ Wo must make a fortune for Lucy, 
Tom,” said Sir Brook. “ Your father's na¬ 
ture is too fine strung to be a money-maker, 
and she must be cared for.” This was a 
desire which he continued to utter day after 
day j and though Fossbrooke.usually smoked 
on after ho had said it without any intima¬ 
tion as to where, and when, and how this 
samo fortune was to bo amassed, Tom Len¬ 
drick placed the most implicit faith in the as¬ 
surance that it would be done “ somehow.” 

One morning as Lendrick was walking 
with his son in the garden, making, as ho 
called it, his farewell visit to his tulips and 
moss-roses, he asked Tom if any fixed plan 
had been decided on as to liis future. 

“ We have got several, sir. The difficulty 
is the choice. Sir Brook was at one time 
very full of buying a groat tract in Donegal, 
and stocking it with all sorts of wild animals. 
We began with deer, antelopes, and cha¬ 
mois ; and last night we got to wolves, bears, 
and a tiger. We were to have a most com¬ 
modious shooting-box, and invite parties to 
come and sport, who, instead of going to 
Bohemia, the ltocky Mountains, and to 
Africa, would find all their savagery near 
home, and pay us splendidly for the privi¬ 
lege. 

“There are some difficulties in the plan, 
it is true; our beasts might not bo easy to 
keep within bounds. The jaguar might 
make an excursion into the market-town; 
the bear might eat a butcher. Sir Brook, 
besides, doubts if fern could he preserved 
under the game laws. He has sent a ease 
to Brewster for his opinion.” 

“ Don’t tell me of such absurdities,” said 
Lendrick, trying to repress his quiet laugh. 
“I want you to speak seriously and rea¬ 
sonably." 

“ I assure you, sir, we have the whole de¬ 
tails of this on paper, even to the cost of the 
beasts, and the pensions to the widows of 
the keepers that may be devoured. Another 
plan that we had, and it looked plausible 
enough too, was to take out a patent for a 
wonderful medical antidote. As Sir Brook 
says, there is nothing like a patent modi- 
; cine to make a man rich; and by good luck 
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lio is possessed of the materials for one. IIo 
has the secret for curing the bito of the rat¬ 
tlesnake. Ho got it from a Tuscarora In¬ 
dian, who, I believe, was a sort of father-in- 
law to him. Three applications of this to 
tho wound have never been known to 
faiL" 

“ But we aro not infested with rattle¬ 
snakes, Tom.” 

“ That’s true, sir. Wo thought of that, 
and decided that we should alter tho pro¬ 
spectus of our Company, and wo have call¬ 
ed it 1 The antidoto to an evil of stupendous 
magnitude and daily recurrence.’ 

“ A now method ofllotation in water, by 
inflating tho cellular membrane to produce 
buoyancy; a translation of tho historical plays 
of Shakespeare into Tonga, for tho interest¬ 
ing inhabitants of those islands; artificial 
rainfall, by means of the voltaic battery: 
these are a few of his jottings down in a 
littlu book in manuscript he has entitled 
1 Tilings to bo Hone.’ 

“ Ilts favourite project, however, is one 
he has revolved for years in his mind, and 
hu is fully satisfied that it contains the 
germ of boundless wealth. It has been 
shown, hu says, that in the smoke issuing 
from the chimneys of great smelting furna¬ 
ces, particles of subtilized metal are carried 
away to the amount of thousands of pounds 
sterling: not merely is the quantity great, 
but the qilalilty, as might be inferred, is of 
the most valuable and precious kind. To 
arrest and precipitate this waste is his pro¬ 
ject, and hu has been for years making ex¬ 
periments to this cud. lie has at length, 
he believes, arrived at the long-sought-for 
problem, and ns lie possesses a lead mine in 
the island of Sardinia, he means that we 
should set out there, and at once begin ope¬ 
rations.” 

Ur. Lendriek shook his head gravely as 
lie listened; indeed, Tom’s manner in de¬ 
tailing Sir Brook’s projects was little caleu- 
ted to inspire serious confidence. 


“ I know, father,” cried he, “ what you 
mean. I know well how wild anil flighty 
these things appear; but if you had only 
heard them from him — had you but listen¬ 
ed to his voice, and heard him speak of his 
own doubts and fears — how he canvasses, 
not merely tho value of his project, but 
what the world will say. of it, and of him — 
how modestly ho rates himself—how free 
of all tho cant of tho discoverer he is — how 
simply he enters into explanations—how 
free to own the difficulties that bar success, 
— I say, if you had experienced these, I feel 
sure you would not escape from him with¬ 
out catching some of that malady of specu¬ 
lation which has so long beset him. Nor is 
one less disposed to trust him that he makes 
no parade of these things. Indeed, they are 
his deepest, most inviolable secrets, in his 
intercourse with the world, no one has ever 
heard him allude to one of these projects, 
and I have given him my solemn pledge not 
to speak of them, save to you.” 

“ It is a reason to think better of the man, 
Tom, but not to put more faith in thu dis¬ 
coveries.” 

“ I believe I take the man and his work 
together; at all events, when I am along 
with him, and listening to him, he carries 
me away captive, and I am ready to em¬ 
bark in any enterprise he suggests. Hero 
he conics, with two letters,I see, in his hand. 
Did you ever see a man less like a visiona¬ 
ry, lathery Is not every trait of his mark¬ 
ed with thought and struggle ? ” This was 
not the way Toni’s father read h’ossbrooke, 
but there was no time to discuss thu point 
further. 

“ A letter for each of you,” said Sir 
Brook, handing them; and then taking out 
a cigar, he strolled down an alley, while 
they were engaged in reading. 

“ We have got a tenant at last,” said Len¬ 
driek. “ The Dublin house-agent has found 
some one who will take the place as it 
stands; and now, to think of my voyage.” 
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THE BACHELOR OF NORMANDY. 

A bachelor of Normandy bad ono day, a little 1 
moulily bread for his dinner. To make it go clown 
more easily, lie went to the tavern, and asked for a ! 
dernier’s worth of wine. The landlord, who was a 
rough, ill-natured man, after having filled the mcas- j 
ure at the cask, handed it to the gentleman with so 
much rudeness that he spilt half of it. To coyer his I 
rudeness, lm said: 

“ You will become rich, Mr. Bachelor, for spilt wine 
is a sign of good fortune.” 

To fall into a passion with this brute would have 
been foolish; the Norman had more tact. He had 
yet a small coin in his purse; ho gave it to the land¬ 
lord for a piece of cheese to oat with his bread. The 
landlord took it up with an ill grace, and went to the 
cellar for the cheese. The bachelor then went to the 
wine, and taking out the stopper, let it run. When 
the landlord,returned, and saw it running upon the 
floor, he hurried to the cask, and stopped it, then 
Sprang at the gentleman, whom he seizod by the col¬ 
lar, to heat him. The latter, being very strong and 
vigorous, threw the landlord upon the floor, and 
would have killed him, if the neighbors had not come 
to separate them. 

The matter was carried before the king. The land¬ 
lord made his complaint, and demanded damages. 

The king, before condemning the bachelor, wished to 
know what he had to answer. He related hia ad¬ 
venture with the most exact truth, then finished by 
adding; 

“Sir, this man told me that spilt wine brings good 
fortune, and that I should became rich, when he had 
made me lose half a measure of it. Gratitude en¬ 
larged my generosity, and to enrich him still more 
than myself, I spilt for him half a caskful.” 

All present applauded, and gathered around the 
Norman. The king himself laughed even to tears, 
and sent away the parties, saying: 

“ What is spilt, is spilt.” 
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THE DEVIX’S HOTEL. 

BY GEORGE L. JUKES. 


THE MYSTERY OF PARIS. 


*KI 


HE surprising events, -which it 
is our office to relate, occurred 
} in Paris in the year 1670. The 

« Marchioness De Chateaubriand 
was seated in an apartment in 
her hotel, the windows of which 
overlooked the street, when her 
son Gaston entered, dressed for 
a walk. The marchioness was 
a widow, and Gaston her only 
cD ckild. his lather’s death he 

had succeeded to his title of 
marquis. He was about twenty- 
5V " 1 0 ~—Yc' three years of age, of good ap- 
fC) O pcarance and polished address. 

“ Yonare going out this even¬ 
s' ing, Gaston?" inquired his 

mother. 

“ For an hour or two only." 

“And whither?" 

The young marquis hesitated slightly before he 
replied: 

, - “ To the Toiler! es. I have given my word to some 
friends that I would meet them there." 

“Alone, and on foot?" 

“ Certainly; the weather is beautifhl, and the walk 
a trifle." 

“ Gaston, my son—O, be carefuL” 

“Ofwhat, madame?" 

“ Can I say ?—there are unknown, mysterious perils 
which fill me with terror. Within the last two 
months, ten yonng gentlemen of the highest rank 
have suddenly and unaccountably disappeared. Can 
yon then wonder that I tremble for you, my only 
son?” 

Suddenly a voice from the street penetrated into 
the apartment—the voice of the city-crier. 

“New and strange disappearance of two young 
noblemen—the Baron de Givroyand the Chevalier de 
Bohan. A re ward of two thousand livres will be paid 
by the king to whoever shall give such information as 
may lead to the discovery of the murderers.” 

“O, horrible—horrible!” ex claim ed the marchion¬ 
ess, as the voice died away in the distance. 

“Their victims, it would seem,” observed Gaston, 
“are chosen from amongst the most noble and the 
most wealthy." 

“ And it cannot even be conjectured how they dis¬ 
appear; the most active inquiries have led to no dis¬ 
covery.” 

“ I cannot help believing that in all this there is a 
little exaggeration. That in Paris nocturnal crimes 
may be and are accomplished I do not doubt, and I 
deplore it. But forthat must there be a panic amidst 
the ranks of oar nobility? Is every young gentleman 
to be sealed up in his chamber, and forbidden to stir 
forth, lest he should encounter I know not what band 
of assassins? O, that would be too degrading!—be¬ 
sides, come what may, have I not my sword? Those 
gentlemen cutthroats would find me no easy prey, I 
promise them." 

“O, yes, I know that you are brave—brave even to 
rashness, and it is that which makes me tremble. Be 
prudent, Gaston; since your poor father’s death, I 
have but you to love; you are the only joy now left 
me on earth, and were you snatched away, despair 
would kill me." 

“Fear not, dear mother, I will be prudent, and will 
presently return, for this evening at least, to laugh 
your fears away." 

Embracing his mother affectionately, the young 
noble took his departure. 


THE MAX OF MYSTERY. 

A max, with a singular cast of features, marked by 
much apparent care and suffering, dressed in very 
plain attire, was ushered into the presence of the 
marchioness. He approached her with deep respect 
and reverence, carrying his hat in his hand. 

“Pray pardon, mn da m e," he said, with humility, 
“ that your servants have permitted me to approach 
you." 

“O, Jean, is it you?" responded the marchioness, 
with great cordiality. “ You are welcome,and know 
that I am always glad to sec you. Have youany good 
news to announce to me?" 

“Alas, madame, none,” answered the man, sadly. 

“ Why is not your son with you? I have not seen 
him fora long rime." 

“He came with me, madame, and is now within 
your mansion. But, pardon me, marchioness, before 
presenting him, I would say a few words to you—to 
you alone. The last time I bad the honor of being 
admitted to your presence, your ladyship made me a 
promise." 

“ I have kept that promise.” 

“You have written to the Lieutenant of Police,” 
cried Jean, joyfully. “Ah! madame, my gratitude-—” 

“I have done better than write—I have spoken to 
Monsieur la Reynie.” 

“Indeed!" exclaimed Jean, with emotion. “And 
he, madame^-he?” 

“ Have courage, Jean, and hope for the best.” 

“Ah! madame, my prayers—" 

“ Enough, Jean," interrupted the marchioness, 
kindly. “ Now call in your son.” 

“Instantly, madame." He paused on the thresh¬ 
old. “ Your ladyship is aware that he knows not—” 

“ O, yes—fear nothing." 

“Henri,Henri!” he called, through the doorway, 
“approach, and bow to the marchioness." 

A young man, in fact, quite a lad in appearance, 
answered the summons. Well might his father gaze 
fondly upon him. He was a perfect Adonis in form 
and feature. Possessing almost too much beauty for 
a male, yet the thin lips, the quivering nostrils, and 
the steady light that gleamed in his blue eyes, re¬ 
lieved his well-cut features from all charge of effemi¬ 
nacy. Instead of the peruke, then so fashionable 
among the young men of the period, he wore his own 
dark brown hair, brushed back from his high, white 
forehead, and falling in wavy masses upon his neck 
and shoulders. Though dressed in the most scrupu¬ 
lous care, his costume was of the same dark colors and 
coarse texture as that worn by his father. 

“Come hither, my young friend," said the mar¬ 
chioness, kindly. 

“Madame, I—" And he stood twirling his hat, 
embarrassed and timid in the presence of the great 
lady. 

“Is he not like his poor mother, madame?" whis¬ 
pered Jean. 

“Her perfect image.” Then addressing Henri, 
“Do I terrify you?” 

“ O, no, no, madame,” responded Henri, quickly. 

“It is respect—timidity,” said Jean. “You will 
excuse him, madame, at his age; our mode of life is 
so isolated. Henri, the marchioness is that noble, 
generous benefactress of whom I have so many times 
spoken to you." 

“I well remember it." 

“ The tutelary angel of the village in Brittany where 
you were bom—the protectress of our family. She 
was the guardian of your infancy, watched over your 
dying mother, and softened the bitterness of her last 
moments." 

“ Daring that voyage,” asked Henri, “ which caused 
you to be so long absent from your home, was it not, 
my father?" 

Jean appeared strangely overcome by the ques¬ 
tion, and exchanged a meaning glance with the 
marchioness. 

“During the voyage that—” he responded, with 
some confusion—“ yes—exactly; during that long 
voyage." 


“ My father has taught me, madame," said Henri, 
“to pronounce your name each day in the prayers 
that I address to Heaven." 

With these words he walked towards the window, 
as if to look Into the street, hut Instead of doing so, he 
became absorbed in a deep reverie. 

“ You have acted wisely, Jean,” observed the mar¬ 
chioness, “in guarding your son beneath your own 
eye, especially now when, for the young, there is such 
terrible danger within the city.” 

“ True; but I fear that so retired a life has .tlm its 
inconveniences.” 

“How?" 

“For some time past I have observed in him an 
habitual sadness—a melancholy almost constant. 
Look at him even now.” 

“ Yes. Can he have any cause for grief?” 

“ What grief coaid he have? When I have ques¬ 
tioned him on the subject, he has answered that there 
was nothing needed to his happiness.” 

“Leave him to me, and I will interrogate him; and 
perhaps—” 

“Ah! marchioness—the very favor I would have 
asked, but dared not.” He called Henri to him, say¬ 
ing, “I am compelled to leave you. here for a few 
moments; with the marchioness’s gracious consent 
you will remain with her till my return; it is a favor 
of which you should ho proud, and of which I hope 
that you will prove you are not unworthy.” 

With a respectful obeisance to the marchioness 
Jean left the room. 

“ Henri," said the marchioness, “ your lather fears 
you are concealing a secret from him.” 

“A secret?” echoed Henri, looking troubled. 

“ Youare ever melancholy, he tells me, and for that 
sadness there must be a cause.” 

“ To what purpose should I confess It to you, 
m a u a m er uow anu powenui uiougn you are, you 
could not alleviate my torments." 

“You do suffer then—you confess It." Observing 
him, a sudden Idea entered her mind. “It is, per¬ 
haps, love?” 

“ Madame,” stammered Henri, with a blush. 

“Yes, yes; I have guessed it; that is the secret of 
your melancholy, is it not?” 

“Yes,” answered Henri, with emotion, “yes, 
madame.” 

“AL! and she that you love is—" 

“A young girl, whom I first met, by accident, about 
a month since. The sight dazzled me, as though an 
angel had appeared to me, she was so chastely beau¬ 
tiful. She was accompanied by an elderly female— 
her gouvemante, no doubt. I remained in an ecstasy, 
fixed to the spot where she had left me; and It was 
only on hearing my father's voice that I returned to 
myself, and with him I departed, bearing within my 
heart the remembrance of that celestial vision.” 

“Have you since beheld her?” 

“ 0, yes, several times.” 

“And she has observed you?" 

“Yes.” 

“ Have you spoken to her?” 

“Never!” 

“ Poor hoy! And this woman that you love, who is 


“ Courage and resolution, Henri; if not for yourself 
for your father’s sake.” 

“ For my father—yes, you are right, madame, you 
are right; hut, I entreat you, reveal not to him the 
confession 1 have made; he would contribute nothing 
towards my felicity, and he would suffer much to know 
I was unhappy.” 

“ I understand you, Henri, and will be silent; but 
on one condition—” 

“ He returns—I hear his step.” 

Jean De convert e re-entered the apartment. 

“ Now, Henri,” he said. Henri bowed to the mar¬ 
chioness and passed by his father, who turned quickly 
to the marchioness, with the inquiry: “Madame, 
have you learned anything?” 

“Yes; you have alarmed yourself without a cause— 
there is nothing serious.” 

Happy in this assurance, Jean followed his son. 

m. 

A RENDEZVOUS D’AMOUR. 

Gaston de Chateaubriand and his friend, the 
Count de Saraac, sauntered leisurely along the 
crowded tboroughfkre. 

“An adventure, you say?” questioned Jules de 
S araac. 

“Yes, a delicious romance, commenced some days 
since, and which now approaches its denouement." 

“Pray tell me all about it." 

“Well, you must know that for several days I have 
observed, near the Tuilleries, a young girl of ravish¬ 
ing beauty, her eyes so lovely, and her figure so 
charming! Extremely reserved in her manner, this 
young girl way always accompanied by a respectable 
gouvemante. Notwithstanding my earnest desire to 
make her acquaintance, I was compelled to restrict 
myself to tender glances; but those glances were so 
expressive that, as I have reason to believe, they were 
at last observed by my delicious charmer; only, I must 
confess, that they remained unanswered." 

“ How! not a word or look In exchange?” 

“Not one. In a word, I considered the game as 
desperate; judge then of my surprise, my happiness, 
when to-day, at the moment I was about to quit the 
gardens, the gouvemante mysteriously approached 
me, and giving me an intelligent sign, slipped into my 
hand a note.” 

“A note?” 

. “This note hade me he at a certain place, therein 
designated, at nine o’clock this evening, and informed 
me that a person would then meet and conduct me 
to my adored. You can understand my joy—my de¬ 
light. But it is near the hour, and I must leave you 
now.” 

“ But, Gaston, should it be a snare, a trap?” 

“What nonsense! Besides, am I not armed? For 
an hour or two adieu.", 

“ Good fortune attend you." 

With these words the young men parted. 

IY. 

THE DOCTOR OF THE POOR. 


she?” 

“ I know not.” 

“ How! Her name—her dwelling?” 

“Are unknown to me.” 

“And is it to.such a chimera that you sacrifice your 
happiness and yourreposb? You know not even that 
she is free?” 

“O, Heaven! what say you?” 

“And should she he so, may not her birth and for¬ 
tune be obstacles raised between you?" 

“Alas! I have not thought of that. I have thought 
only that I loved her.” 

“ Besides, at your age, you are too young for mar¬ 
riage. You must, therefore, my poor boy, be reason¬ 
able. Promise me that you will never again see this 
young girl—that you will forget her.” 


Ix the ground floor of the old, ruinous building 
which, from some caprice, he had selected for his 
habitation, Doctor Swartzfront was busied amongst 
his patients—men and women of the lower order, 
ragged In dress, and poverty-pinched in feature. 

The doctor himself was a tall, robust man, with a 
sallow complexion, full black heard, and a piercing 
gray eye—of a somewhat sinister aspect. Bough 
and eccentric In his manners, and yet proving the 
benevolence of his disposition by innumerable acta of 
charity. 

One by one his patients departed, with the little 
parcels of medicine he had made up ibr them, Invok¬ 
ing Heaven’s blessing on Ids bead, until all were gone 
but one, a sturdy old fellow, a blacksmith, evidently, 
from his appearance. 


“ Never to see her more—I can promise you that, “Well, Why do youstay?” asked the doctor, gruffly, 

madame; but to forget her—0,1 feel that will be iin- « Your arm Is cured.” 


possible.” 


“I want to know, doctor—” hesitated the smith. 
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“What?” 

“ How much I owe you?” 

“You are, then, rich?” 

“No, Indeed; hut I—” 

“Well, then, keep, your money—you owe me 
nothing, except gratitude: I am die doctor of the 
poor.” 

“You arc an angel, doctor,” cried the man, with, 
hi un t honesty; “ an an gol vrho has tumbled down into 
tlic deviTsIodgings.” 

“ Tlie devU’s lodgings! What do yon mean ?” 

44 Why, that this house, which you now inhabit, 
joins, at its tack, an hotel, long since abandoned and 
almost in rains, and whose cellars extend as far as the 
banks of the river.” 

“ It may be so, though I was not aware of it. But 
what has that to do with—” 

“Why.it appears that, formerly, terrible crimes 
were committed in this hotel—awful crimes—so that, 
for want of a purchaser, it has long remained empty, 
and it is believed by many that every night sorcerers 
and demons have a grand gala in the old bunding, and 
from that it has acquired the name of the Devil’s 
Hotel.” 

“Psliawl” exclaimed the doctor, shrugging his 
shoulders, “old women’s stories! Bnt the sort of 
neighborhood matters little to me. With a tranquil 
conscience we can sleep anywhere. Good-day, my 
worthy fellow—go, and keep your money.” 

• “As I said before, doctor, you are an angel.” 

With a rude attempt at a bow the honest ■ smith 
withdrew, passing at the door two females, who en¬ 
tered the house hurriedly, and, apparently, in a state 
of alarm. The honest artizan could not refrain from 
pausing a moment to gaze at one of them—a girl of 
some eighteen summers—her face was so radiant 
in beauty. An angry “go” from the doctor hastened 
his steps, and he closed the door after him. 

“You appear agitated! What does it mean?” 
demanded the doctor, anxiously, of a woman of 
forty, who was the girl’s companion. “ What has 
happened?” 

“We have been followed!” cried the young girl, 
quickly, ere her companion could speak. 

“By whom?” 

“ Merely a young man,” replied the other, “who—” 

“Dame Marguerite! I have cautioned you to avoid 
that.” 

There was an angry gleam in the doctor’s eye as he 
spoke. 

“ Certainly, hut it was’ not my fault; he would not 
leave us.” 

4 ‘ Wliat was he 1 ike ?”—the doctor asked th is question 
of Berthe, the girl—“this young man?” 

I do not know,” she answered, simply; “I did not 
even look at him.” 

“A ridiculous fellow, evidently in his S onday attire,” i 
said Marguerite; “same provincial lout who lias come j 
to Paris to waste tho savings of his farm.” She glanced ; 
out at the window. “Ah! he is here—is approaching 
the door.” 

“ Such audacity!” growled the doctor. “ Go to your 
room—I will receive him.” 

The women withdrew, and the doctor answered 
the summons at the door, finding there the person 
who had been described by Marguerite. What kind 
of a reception he received from the doctor will appear 
hereafter. 

Y, 

Tire -WILL OF HEAVES'. 

Ax hour afterwards tlie doctor summoned Berthe 
to him. He motioned her to a seat beside the table 
which contained his drugs and instruments. At tills 
moment Dame Marguerite bustled into the apart¬ 
ment. 

“Well,” she cried, “that troublesome fellow?” 

44 O, he is gone,” responded the doctor, “and I 
promise you he will not return. Berthe,” he con- 
tinned, turning to her, “avoid with care everything 
which might give rise to another pursuit similar to 
tliat of the impertinent fellow whom I have,butnow, 
got rid of.” 

“Can I hinder people looking at me?” answered 
Berthe. “ I know not if I am pretty, but certainly I 
am no coquette.. And yet, at the gardens of the 
Tnilerics, whither you each day send me, with Dame 
Marguerite, all eyes are fixed upon me. How can I 
prevent that? except, indeed, I neverquit the house, 
and to that I am perfectly willing.” 

“I have no objection you should be admired,” ob¬ 
served the doctor, kindlybut I would not have 
you f'ollowod—that they should ask your name, your 
dwelling.” 

“ That 1ms never before occurred,” said Marguerite. 

“And will not, I hope, occur again,” returned the 
doctor, sharply. “ You hear, Marguerite?” 

“lam not deaf,” she responded, saucily. 

** Par from following me,” remarked Berthe, 11 those 
young gentlemen who, at the Tuilcries, have seemed 
at first to pay attention to me, have, one after the 
other, disappeared, and I no longer see one of them.” 

“ Nothing more simple,” said tho doctor. “At the 
end of a few days they have discovered how useless 
was their pursuit.” 

“They were’driven to flight.” added Marguerite, 
“by your modest air and freezing look.” 

“And yet, Marguerite, you have spoken to them.” 

“I?” responded Marguerite, somewhat discon¬ 
certed. 

“ Yes. Sometimes,as we were leaving, I have seen 
von approach them.” 

• “Can this be true?” questioned the doctor, severely. 

“ I do not say to the contrary; It was to tell them 
they would lose their time'.'* 


“Good!” exclaimed the doctor, as If satisfied. 

“ Berthe, though you are not my child, and I am only 
your guardian, yet have.I the right to direct your 
conduct and todecido your future fate; do not, there¬ 
fore, lightly, and without my consent, dispose of your 
heart” Berthe appeared strap gely agitated at these 
words. “What ails you? You are troubled.” 

. “I? 0no, I assure you.” 

The doctor, - not half satisfied, would have ques¬ 
tioned her fbrthcr, but was interrupted by a sudden 
tumult and noise without They ran to the window. 
“It Is he!” cried Berthe, with a cry of despair. 

“A young man has been knocked down in the 
streets,” said Marguerite, “and they arc bringing liim 
in here.” 

“Well, let him come!” answered the doctor, roughly. 
Henri, senseless and pale, was brought in by some 
working men, and placed upon a couch. 

“ This poor young fellow has been knocked down 
by a carriage,” said one of tlie men. 

“He is not dead, is he?” asked Berthe, anxiously. 
“No, no, he has but fainted,” returned the doctor. 
“ Stand aside, all of you, he needs air; and you. Mar¬ 
guerite, take hence my ward.” 

“Conldwe not be useful to you?” asked Berthe, 
eagerly. She seemed to have a great repugnance to 
leaving the softener. 

“ Go, I say!” shouted the doctor, gruffly. 

Berthe and Marguerite with drew to their respective 
chambers, and tlie working men went into the street. 
The doctor examined the patient so unexpectedly 
brought to him. 

“Best!” he muttered. “These plagues are the 
fruit of a good reputation. But let us see what is tlie 
matter with this lad. TJmpli! no fracture—not the 
slightest wound—a few contusions at most. A simple 
cordial will restore him to himself! I will prepare it 
in the laboratory.” 

He went into an inner chamber. Scarcely had the 
door closed behind his form, than Berthe stole gently 
from her chamber and approached the couch of the 
injured youth. At that very moment he moved, 
restlessly, opened his eyes, and saw her face hanging 
ever him. 

“ What do I behold?” murmured Henri. “ Is this 
a dream—an illusion!—you—you here—beside me! 
Where then am I?” 

“ This house is that of my guardian, Doctor Swartz- 
front, and you were brought liither in consequence of 
an accident that—” 

“Ah! I remember; and I bless that accident, for it 
lias brought me to your presence, and I can now say 
to you—” 

“Not so loud—not so loud—silence!” 

“0, listen tome. I cannot live without you! I have 
but one desire—one ambition—to devote to you my 
life, for I love you—I love you!” 

“Pray, silence; If you are heard—” 

“ 0, tell me that your heart is not insensible to my 
adoration—but say that I may hope.” 

“I—I dare not; my guardian Is so stem, if he but 
knew—heavens! he is here; farewell!” 

Slie fled to her chamberlike a startled hare. Doctor 
Swartz front returned with the cordial in bis hand. 
He foundHenri sittingup on the couch, gazing around 
him with a bewildered air. 

“So you have recovered your senses,” said the 
doctor, “and win not need the cordial I have been 
preparing.” He placed the glass upon the table. “So 
much the better. How did the accident occur?” 

“I was with my lather, and we were crossing the 
street, suddenly we were separated; hurrying to seek 
him, I heard cries behind me; then, frightened for 
my father, I became confused; a carriage was dashing 
on—I had not time to avoid it, and was overthrown 
by the shock.” 

There was a summons at the door, and when 
the doctor answered it Henri heard his Cither’s voice 
inquiring for him. He sprang from the couch to be 
warmly pressed to the breast of Jean Decouverte. 

“ Henri, Henri!” cried his father, fervently; “ Heav¬ 
en be praised, you arc safe and sound, and the anguish* 
I have endured is now forgotten! How stall I thank 
you, doctor, for your care? You will, I hope, believe 
in my profound gratitude!” 

“ I havedone noth ing for your son, sir, th erefore—” 
At this moment the eyes of these two men—both 
eccentrics in their way—met, and a vague remem¬ 
brance flitted through the mind of each. 

“Will you pardon me, sir, one question?” asked 
Jean, respectfully. 

“ What is It?” asked the doctor, in his blunt way. 
“Have you always practised medicine?” 

“ I commenced my studies at sixteen years of age. 
Why do you ask?” 

“Because, the more I look at, the longer I listen to 
you, the stronger becomes my conviction that we have 
formerly met.” 

“ Unless you have travelled in Germany?” 

“In Germany? No.” 

“ Then you cannot know me; I am a German, was 
bom at Heidelberg, and for the first time came to 
France bnt three months since.” 

“In that case some fancied resemblance has deceived 
me.” 

“Probably.” 

“For the present we will take our leave. Come, 
nenri.” 

Henri casta longing look behind him, but the fair 
face lie was so anxious to see did not meet his vision. 
The moment they were out of the house the doctor 
summoned one of his apprentices—a stalwart fellow— 
and led him to the window, pointing out Jean to him. 
“Bloc,” be said, “ follow that man—learn who he is.” 
Bloc nodded his huge head intelligently, and dived 
Into the street. 


YE. 

JEAX’S SECRET. 

“0, memory of the past!—a rock which I roll and 
which crushes me! O, surely twelve years of resigna¬ 
tion, of worthy conduct, should have expiated a past, 
degraded by an infamous condemnation. By my zeal 
and devotion have I not merited the pardon I so con¬ 
stantly solicit? O, if I were but free!” 

. Thus soliloquized Jean, as he paced the floor of 
life little study. Tlie old woman who performed 
the functions of a servant for his small domicil 
brought him a letter. Jean opened it, and read as 
follows: 

“ Doctor Swartzfront—real name Jacques Fromagc. 
BomatBourgeSjOn theflth of February, 1615; entered 
the hospital as a pupil In 1663, and, for a robbery, was 
soon after condemned for five years to the galleys. 
WThen his sentence had expired, lie came to Paris, 
where, for another robbery, be was again arrested. 
Having escaped from prison, ho went abroad. Three 
months since he returned to France, under the name 
of Doctor Swartzfront, and established himself in 
Paris, with a servant and a young girl, supposed to be 
his ward. Since his arrival, there is nothing against 
liim; his life is regular, and he has a good reputation 
for skill an d human! tv.” 

“He lias,perhaps, reformed,” mused Jean,as he 
refolded the letter, and put it carefully away. He 
then called for his hat and cane. 

Henri heard him, and came from his room. 

“Are yon going out, father?” he asked. 

“ Yes; but I shall not be long absent. I have the 
hope that soon these occasions for my frequent ab¬ 
sence will entirely cease. Ah! if I obeyed my will 
only, my greatest happiness, dear boy, would be never 
to quit your side.” 

“ If you obeyed your will, dear father? You de¬ 
pend then on some one? That is strange- I have 
always thought that men of your age were masters of 
their own actions.” 

“ You were mistaken,” answered Jean, sadly; “for 
even the most wealthy and the most powerful cannot 
say that they arc independent. Best easy, Henri; I 
shall not he long.” 

, He departed, leaving Henri in a singular train of 
thonglit. Wliat could be the meaning of these out¬ 
goings? He kn ew n othing of his father’s position or 
fortune; nor would he have been concerned to know, 
did nothin future happiness depend upon them. Who 
could aid him to pierce this mystery?—who would tell 
him the secret of his destiny? 

His reflections were disturbed by tho entrance of 
the servant, who announced a risitor. 

44 He wants your father,” said the servant; “hut as 
he is out, he said you would do.” 

• The visitor was ushered In, a foppish young man, 
with a freckled face and pink eyes, extravagantly 
dressed. 

, “Well, young man,” he began, without ceremony, 

“ since you are, as that very polite old Lady has just 
assured me, your father’s son, I may tell you my 
business, lam the Chevalier Alexandre Jolivertof 
Concaineau. I have a tolerable estate." Go to Con- 
caineau, and everybody will talk to you about me.” 

“Spare me the journey, sir,” observed Henri, with 
a smile. “I can believe your word.” 

“Young man, Paris is a gulf!” cried the chevsHer, 
breaking out suddenly and wrathfully, “A gulf—a 
vortex—an abyss! I have been but a few days In 
Paris, and have been robbed already of my purse, a 
pair of ruffles of the very finest lace, and two watches. 
Well, young man, I have applied to Monsieur de La 
Rcynie, the Lieutenant of Police; Icouldnotseehim, 
because he was absent, but to his principal domestic 
Inflated my adventures and my griefs, and was by 
him referred to Monsieur Decouverte.” 

“To my father!” exclaimed Henri, in surprise. 
“ What can my father do in this matter?” 

“What can he do?—everything, young man; he 
can furnish the necessary information, and cause to 
be restored to me the precious objects whose loss I 
now deplore. I have been informed thorouglily of 
his history; he lias known, knows still, nearly all the 
sharpers and thieves in Paris.” 

“Mr father?” 

“ Well, yes, considering he was himself a condemned j 
criminal.” I 

Henri uttered a cry of horror; as he did so, he heard | 
a smothered groan, and turning he beheld his father j 
standing in the doorway. Entering unperceived,! 
Jean Decouverte had overheard the last words of the 
chevalier. 

“ Enough, sir,” he said, advancing. 

“MonsieurDecouvcrte?” questionedthechevalier. 

“Father,” cried Henri, impetuously, “tell this 
gentleman he is deceived, that he has calumniated 
you.” 

“I!” exclaimed the astonished chevalier. “How 
do you mean?” 

“He has spoken only the truth,” answered Jean, 
quite prostrated. 

Henri buried his face in his hands and sank into 
a chair. Jean turned at once to the chevalier, feeling 
the irksomeness of his presence at such a moment, to 
question and dismiss him as speedily as possible. He 
had the old story to tell; fascinated by a pretty face 
in the gardens of the Tuileries, be bad followed it, 
beenenticedintoabouseand robbed. Gladilened with 
•the promise that a search should be made for his lost 
property, the chevalier withdrew. Jean was alone 
with his son. 

“You know all!” he began, sorrowfully. “The 
secret which for twelve years I have been able to con¬ 
ceal from you, chance has now revealed.” 

“ You, father—you acondcmnedcrimInal!” 


“ Listen, Henri, and judge me: Fifteen years since 
I inhabited Brittany, and cultivated a form on the 
domains of the Marchioness dc Chateaubriand. I 
had a lovely wllb, whom I adored, and Heaven, to 
complete our Joy, gave us a son—you, Henri, were 
bom. Alas! our happiness was too great, and would 
not last. Calamity fell upon us, sudden and crushing 
as the tempest, and like it, leaving behind it only 
ruins. A wealthy libertine of the neighborhood be¬ 
held your, mother, saw that "she was beautiful, and 
believing he was conferring great honor on a peas¬ 
ant’s wife, dared to decLorc his passion for her. He 
sought your mother, one evening, when she was 
alone within our cottage. He tempted her with gold, 
which she indignantly cast at his feet. Then, losing4 
all self-control, without pity for her tears, with no \ 
respect for the cradle wherein slept her child, this *; 
miserable wretch dared to offer violence. At that ‘ 
moment I returned from my labors of the day. I , 
heard your mother’s shrieks, and listening only to 
my rage, I made a weapon of the heavy iron-bound 
stick which I was carrying. One blow upon his head, 
and the coward, who would have dishonored us, fell 
dead at my feet!” 

44 It was well done, my father,” exclaimed Henri, 
proudly;“ it was well done!” 

“My crime was, perhaps, excusable; but I was 
charged with having drawn my victim into a snare, 
and with having assassinated, in order that I might 
rob him. Vainly I protested against the horrible ac¬ 
cusation—vainly uiu your mother strive to make the 
truth prevail. The dead body—the gold scattered 
upon tlie floor of our dwelling—these were appear¬ 
ances all against me, and I was condemned for twen¬ 
ty years to the galleys. For my wife and child’s sake, 
it was necessary’ I should live and suffer, or I should 
have died with shame and despair. It was during 
my absence that the march ion ess, that good and 
pious lady, watched over youand your poor mother, 
endeavoring to sustain her sinking courage, hut, 
alas! I never saw her more; slowly and by degrees 
she sank, consumed by grief and agony—and, for the 
second time, you were an orphan. Three years roiled 
over, and thcn,tlianks to my irreproachable conduct, 
and, above all, to the unceasing solicitude of our good 
patroness, I was allowed to cast aside the infamous 
livery which I had worn. Monsieur leRcynie deigned 
to interest himself on my behalf—caused me to come 
to Paris, and obtained for me an humble employ¬ 
ment. With gratitude I accepted the favor, for I 
should again see you, Henri—should be ever by your 
side, to watch over and protect you; and now that I 
have told you of my past life—of its heavy woe—say, 
Henri, do you blush for—do you despise your father?” 

“Despise?” cried Henri, reproachfully; “ah, I 
already loved you deeply for the care and tenderness 
you have lavished on me; more shall I love you now, 
because you have so terribly suffered.” And he cast 
himself upon his lather’s breast. 

VII. 

ABRAHAM AXD ISAAC. 

A dry cough disturbed tbeir fraternal embrace. 
Looking up, they beheld a tall, stem-looking man, 
standing in tlie doorway. 

“Monsieur la Rcynic here?” cried Jean, in but- . 
prise; “ this honor.” 

“Send away your son,” said the Lieutenant of 
Police, briefly. 

Henri bowed, and retired to his own chamber. 

“ Decouverte,” began La Rcynic, «the free pardon 
to which you attach so much importance, depends 
upon yourself.” 

“ What say you, sir?” 

“ These sudden and mysterious disappearances of 
our young nobility—have you never questioned your- 
se 1 ? as to their authors?” 

44 Yes—and believe I have divined a portion of the 
truth. I think that, by tlie aid of a woman, they 
entice their victims into some secret den, and then 
plunder and destroy them.” 

“Ah, yes—it must be so. But this woman—who Is 
she? That you must discover—must deliver to me 
her accomplices.” 

“ I cannot promise that.” 

“And why not?” 

“Because, to arrive at that result, it would he 
necessary to avail myself of a means which I cannot 
—dare not employ.” 

44 Think that it is a question of the remission of tho 
remainder of your punishment—in a word, of your 
free pardon.” 

“ That pardon would be very precious; but It is not 
worth the sacrifice it would cost me.” 

The marchioness came into the room like one 
distracted. 

44 Jean—Jean!” she cried, 44 my son—he has disap¬ 
peared—Is lost. O, have pity on my despair!” 

44 Explain, madame?” questioned La Iteynie. 

“ He left; his home for an appointed moeting with— 
as bis friend, De Samac tells me—a Lady—a young 
girl of marvellous bea-ty ” she sobbed, incoherently. 

“It is as I suspected,” exclaimed Jean. “The 
name and dwelling of that woman?” 

“Nothing do we know of either. Know only that 
for several days he had encountered her in the gar¬ 
dens of the Tuileries.” 

“The Tuileries!” echoed Jean. 

“It is there, then,” said La Iteynie, 44 that wo shall 
find her—it is there her perfidious nets are spread.” 

44 Yes,” responded Jean, after a moment’s reflec¬ 
tion; “bnt, supposing that she still repairs thither, 
in order to arrest her accomplices, to acquire frill 
proof of their crime, it would be necessary to cast to 
them a new victim, and who would be willing thus 
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to rink his life. Who tlius would give himself a 
sacrifice?” 

“I will!” said Henri, emerging from his chamber 
—the door being ajar, he had heard all. “ Father, I 
will obtain your coveted pardon. Lady, if still he 
live, I will restore to you your son—if dead, I will 
avenge him!” 

All were overcome by this noble heroism. 

“Brave Henti!” cried Jean, embracing him. “Mad¬ 
ame, that which I refused to obtain my pardon, I 
will do to repay the bcuefits which I have received 
from you. You watched beside my dying wife, you 
have protected my son, and now I devote him to you. 
Go, Henri, go. Heaven will guard you—Heaven will 
inspire me, that I may save you I” 

And so, like another Abraham, he devoted Ills 
firstborn—his Isaac—to the sacrifice. 

vnr. 

THE GARDENS OF THE TCTLERIES. 

Ox a rustic seat Dame Marguerite pursued her 
knitting, whilst Berthe held a book in her hand; blit 
her eyes were not upon the page—her thoughts were 
far away. 

“ He loves me!” thus she commenced with herself; 
“ ah, how sweetly sound those words! I am not alone 
in the world—I am loved!” 

Dame Marguerite nudged her, suddenly recalling 
her to herself. 

“All, mademoiselle,” she whispered, “look! Such 
a dashing young gentleman!” 

“■Well,” answered Berthe,absently, “what mat¬ 
ters it to me?” 

“ He lias observed—is bowing to us.” 

Berthe raised her eyes, and uttered a cry. The 
handsomely-dressed cavalier was Henri. 

“Ah, you know him?” asked Marguerite, suspi¬ 
ciously. 

“ I! Yes—no—that is, slightly.” 

Henri had timidly approached the seat, and over¬ 
heard the Question and answer. 

“At church,” he said', vainly endeavoring to con¬ 
trol his emotion, “it has been my happiness several 
times to encounter this young huly.” 

Berthe arose, leaving her book on the seat. They 
strolled towards the fountain. Marguerite said noth¬ 
ing, but complacently pursued her knitting. 

“Truly, sir,” said Berthe, with charming frank¬ 
ness, “I could scarcely recognize you; hitherto I 
have seen you so simply clothed, and now this rich 
attire—” 

How could he answer her? He could not explain 
to her the purpose for which he had assumed the garb 
of a young noble—a purpose which, as yet, had led to 
no result. 

“X have a father,” he replied, In some embarrass¬ 
ment, “ who is indulgent to my whims—to my ex¬ 
travagances” 

“And his name? Am I indiscreet in asking you?” 

“His name?” stammered Henri. “For the pres¬ 
ent permit me to conceal it from you; ere long, per¬ 
chance, I may be able to reveal it.” 

“ Enough, sir—I respect your secret.” 

“ But you—will you not deign to inform me—” 

“ I, sir, am called Berthe.” 

“Berthe!” ' 

“ I know not what may be my other name.” 

“How?” 

“Alas! my whole life is a mystery. I am an orphan 
—am ignorant of my birthplace—a mother’s kisses 
and caresses never have I known. In my infancy I 
was confided to a stranger’s care—to Doctor Swartz- 
lront; he has been my guardian—he has reared me.” 

“ How you must love him!” 

“I should do so, for, though somewhat stern_ 

somewhat harsh, to me he has been very good; yet— 
yet—I reproach myself for the feeling, but I—I have 
always regarded him coldly—almost with aversion.” 

. “ You are not happy, then?” 

“Happy! I? How could that be possible? Dis¬ 
inherited—deprived, from my birth, of all attach¬ 
ment—of all true affection—” 

“Say not that, Berthe! there is a heart which 
loves—a heart which beats for you alone.” 

“ You, Henri, you?” Her voice trembled with 
emotion. “Ah, if I might hope it—if it were possi¬ 
ble that, one day—'” 

“And wherefore not? What obstacles could oppose 
themselves to our happiness? Are you not an orphan 
—mistress of your choice?” 

“ You forget—my guardian.” 

“ Berthe, soon, as X hope, my destiny will be irre¬ 
vocably fixed, and then—” 

At this critical moment Dame Marguerite saw fit 
to interfere. She arose, and came between them. 

“Come,Berthe,” she said, “it is time to return 
home.” 

“Already?” gasped Henri.. 

“ So soon?” echoed Berthe. 

“ Get your book!” 

As Berthe went, slowly and sadly, to the scat, 
Marguerite slipped a note into Henri’s hand, leaving 
him perfectly bewildered by the act. 

“ Take this, and act discreetly,” she said. 

“I am ready,” said Berthe, returning with her book. 

Henri thrust the note into his pocket. 

“But wc shall meet again?” he eagerly exclnimed. 

“ Every day, and at the same hour, X come with 
Marguerite to these gardens.” 

“ 0! I will be here—I shall not fail. And suffer me 
to hope; promise me—” 

“lean at least promise you that! will never be 
another’s.” 

He seized her hand, joyfully, and pressed it to his 
lips. 


“Ah, dearBertho!” 

“ Will you come, or not?” cried Marguerite, impa¬ 
tiently. 

“Yes,yes. Adieu,Henri!” 

“Till to-morrow, Berthe—but till to-morrow!” 

He remained rooted to the spot until they were out 
of sight. Then, bethinking him of the note, he drew 
it forth. It contained these words: 

“ If you are anxious to behold her again whom you 
love, at ten o'clock this evening be near St. Ger¬ 
maine’s Church, and you will be met and conducted 
to her.” 

A shadow fell athwart the paper. Henri looked 
up; his father stood beside lilim 
“I have seen all, hidden behind yon statue,” said 
Jean. “ That woman gave you a letter?” 

“Yes. O Hither,I am very happy! Berthe will 
this evening at ten o’clock expect me.” 

“ This evening—at ten o’clock?” 

“Ah, she has a true, a devoted heart!" 

“ How?” cried Jean, in surprise. “ Of whom are 
you speaking?” 

“Of her—of that young girl whom I have long 
loved.” 

“ Her—you love her?” 

“ Forgive me that X have concealed that secret from 
you; but to-day only have I learned that my passion 
•was reciprocated; to-day only have hope and joy en¬ 
tered into my soul.” 

“O Heaven! That young girl! You know not, 
then, who she is?” 

“She is the ward of the doctor, to whose house I 
was taken. She is an orphan—chaste as beautiful.” 

“Unhappyboy! That woman whom you love— 
whom you are craving to behold again, is the accom¬ 
plice of an infamous wretch, who was chained beside 
me at the galleys. In a word, she is the decoy we are 
seeking.” 

Henri uttered a piercing cry, staggered, and, but 
for his lather’s arm, would have fallen to the ground. 

IX. 

IN THE SNARE. 

Together, cloaked and muffled from observation, 
Jean and Henri proceeded to the appointed rendez¬ 
vous. Jean was ill at ease; though he had taken 
every precaution to remove and prevent all danger, 
there was nothing which could calm a Cither’s heart. 
Henri was in no better mood. He endeavored to 
summon strength and courage, to forget that his 
heart was suffering. She to whom he had given his 
entire soul, whom he believed almost an angel—what 
had she proved? A terrible fiend, who would treach¬ 
erously lure him to his destruction! 

“O!” he cried, in answer to his lather’s cautions, 
“ what heed I now the dangers I must presently en¬ 
counter? So I but give to justice these infamous as¬ 
sassins, and restore the honor of my lather, I can die 
without a murmur of regret!” 

“ Die—you, Henri?” responded Jean, reproach¬ 
fully. 

“Ah, pardon me, my father, but I am very wretch¬ 
ed. X so deeply loved her!” 

“Banish that unworthy, that fatal passion; think- 
only of her infamy.” • 

“ You are right, dear father, and I will cast from 
me the degrading weakness.” 

“ You have your sword and pistols. You remember 
my instructions?” 

“Yes; to fire on the first instant of danger.” 

“That will be our signal; we shall be near—ready 
—listening, and will fiv to aid you.” 

“ Do not fear, father; I will forget nothing.” 

“As the dreaded moment approaches near and 
nearer, my indecision and my fears increase. O, 
have I the right thus to expose you to so horrible a 
danger?” 

“Think of the misery which has desolated our 
city, of the families driven to despair, of the mothers 
who mourn their murdered sons! We must not leave 
so many crimes unpunished, so many breaking hearts 
unsolaced, so many victims unavenged.” 

“ Yes, you are right; it Is a duty, a sacred mission 
that you fulfil.” 

By this time they had arrived in front of the 
Church of Saint Germaine, the bell of which was 
slowly tolling ten. 

“ Listen,” said Jean, “ it is the hour; and look! she 
comes.” 

He grasped Henri by the hand—a mute farewell— 
and glided from his side. A woman, closely muffled, 
bearing a lantern in her hand, approached Henri. 

“ Is that you, young gentleman?” questioned the 
voice of Jtarguerite. 

“Iam here,” answered Henri. 

She held the lantern up to his face, and took a good 
look at him. 

“ Yes, it is you. I recognize you. I am punctual, 
you see.” 

“So am L” 

“ You are waited for. Follow me.” 

They proceeded on their way, and, like a shadow, 
at their heels followed the anxious father. 

X. 

THE CELLAR OF THE DEVIL’S HOTEL. 

A dreary abode, damp, from its close proximity 
to the Seine, and unwholesome, having that unpleas¬ 
ant flavor found in old buildings long devoted to de¬ 
cay. There was a flight of stairs at either end, lead¬ 
ing to the apartments above, and various doors, 
leading—the initiated only knew where. 

Doctor Swartzfront issued from one of the doors, 
bearing a lantern, and a bunch of huge keys. He 


was followed by his apprentice, Bloc, the stalwart 
ruffian who had so unmercifully plundered that sim¬ 
pleton, the Chevalier Jolivert. 

“Ho one here,” said the doctor, as ho surveyed the 
gloomy cellar. “ Surely Marguerite should have re¬ 
turned ere this.” 

“ Where is Fourbe?” asked Bloc. 

“ On the watch, hy my direction. Since I have 
learned that Jean Decouverto is protected by Mon¬ 
sieur la Reynie, I am for from easy. Ho might de¬ 
nounce us; and if search were made, and they should 
discover the secret passage which leads from my 
house to this hotel, wc should be lost. It is settled, 
then, for I think it unsafe to remain here; to-morrow 
we depart for England.” 

“And the girl?” 

“ Berthe—my pretended ward? whom I stole from 
her wealthy parents, because her fhther sent me to 
the galleys! Ah! and while she has suspected noth¬ 
ing, I have made of her our accomplice. We will 
take her with us. She may still, perhaps, be useful. 
However, when I am dead or caught, I shall make 
her some amends; for I have about me always her 
written history. When I no longer need her, she 
may be restored to her parents. And now let us at¬ 
tend to this gentleman—whom, for two whole days, 
I, at your entreaty, luive weakly suffered to live. We 
must finish him now, though.” 

He unlocked one of the doors, which seemed to 
leml to a small sub-division of the cellar, and, at his 
bidding, Gaston de Chateaubriand came forth. 

“Well, have you reflected?” asked the doctor. 
“ How have you decided? Do you accept my condi¬ 
tions?” 

“Yourconditions?” returned Gaston,calmly; “a 
ransom, I believe?” 

“ You will draw a cheque on your hanker for thirty 
thousand livres; and you will also swear, by your 
faith as a Christian, and your honor as a gentleman, 
never to reveal aught by which we might be compro¬ 
mised. Do this, and von are free.” 

“I enter into a miserable bargain with assassins,” 
answered Gaston, disdainfully, “and so become In 
part an accomplice of their crimes? Absurd! I am 
a noble gentleman, and not a wretched, trembling 
coward.” 

“Then you refuse?” 

“Ido!” 

“ Then you shall have the death yon prefer, and 
we will give your body to the fishes of the Seine!” 

The ready knife was in his hand, but he found the 
huge body of Bloc suddenly interposed between him 
and his victim. 

“You shall not kill him,” said Bloc, doggedly. 
“Attempt it, and I strangle you.” The huge arms 
which he extended, sufficiently proved his capacity 
to perform that operation. “ I have told you, he and 
I are of the same village; I was bom on his estates; 
and there, in Brittany, before I came to Baris and 
joined yon in your pretty work, I was a poacher—a 
man must live somehow—and I was taken, and con¬ 
demned to be hanged—rather a heavy price to pay 
lor a few birds; but the marquis revoked the sen¬ 
tence, obtained my pardon, and, may the devil take 
me,'if he who gave me life shall die himself, before 
my very eyes!” 

“ Would you suffer him to denounce and to destroy 
ns?” 

“Pshaw! how could he do that? What have we 
to fear, since to-morrow we depart? We shall be in 
another kingdom, before he will have found his way 
from the Devil’s Hotel.” 

“Hark!” cried the doctor, with a start; some one 
approaches. “Put him back in his cellar, until we 
decide upon his fate.” 

Bloc respectfully opened the door; Gaston passed 
in, and the doctor locked it securely alter him. Then 
they both noiselessly disappeared up the further steps 
leading from the cellar. Almost at the same instant. 
Marguerite appeared at the head of the opposite 
flight, leading Henri, who had a handkerchief tied 
over his eyes. They descended into the cellar. 

“We have arrived,” said Marguerite; “you may 
now remove the bandage.” 

“ Whither have you brought me?” asked Henri, as 
he did so. 

He gazed around—he was in a cavern of gloom, 
which the rays from Marguerite’s lantern but faintly 
penetrated. 

“Hear to her whom you love,” answered Mar¬ 
guerite. “Wait here; in a few moments I will re¬ 
turn, and conduct you to the feet of your adored one.” 

She ascended the steps, and disappeared, leaving 
Henri in utter darkness. He understood all—she luul 
gone to seek her accomplices. The net was Bkilfully 
spread; they tempted their victims with the hope of 
beauty—with all the joys of love—and then, having 
entrapped them to their den, they slaughter, that 
they may enrich themselves with the plunder of their 
dupes. Well, let them come—he was ready! 

A door opened, a light gleamed in, and a white fig¬ 
ure moved cautiously into the cellar. It was Berthe. 
Slowly she advanced, until the rays of the lamp she 
held fell upon Henri’s lace. 

“Henri! you—you here?” she cried, with joyful 
surprise. 

“Did you not expect me?” answered Henri, coldly. 
“Did you not feel assured that I should come?” 

“I? No; I did not know it. But your presence 
gives me courage. 0,1 am glad, very ghul to see 
you?” 

“ You did not expect me this evening—and that 
appointment?” 

“I do not comprehend; and for this place, till now 
I was ignorant even of its existence.” 

“ How comes it, then, that you are here?” 


“Yesterday I saw my guardian touch a concealed 
spring, and a panel of the wainscot was removed, 
disclosing a secret passage; this evening, finding my¬ 
self alone, the wish occurred to me to explore, and 
lejim whither that passage led; I obeyed what I then 
thought was but an idle curiosity, but which now, I 
cannot doubt, was in reality the secret instinct of my 
heart.” 

“ Your heart," cxcLaimed Henri; “you speak of 
your heart! O, horrible perfidy! I have lcarnrid tho 
truth—know the snare that has Iwen set for me, and 
for ten others, who have already been caught and 
murdered, which you, wretched creature, have your¬ 
self prepared! You, to whom Heaven has given an 
angel’s beauty with a demon’s heart—you, whose 
every look—whose every smile, cause blood and tears 
to flow! Infamous wretch! leave me—leave me!” 

“Ah, what then have I done?” cried Berthe, over¬ 
whelmed by this fierce denunciation. “ Of what do 
you accuse me? You have spoken to me of snares— 
of murders done; you are menaced, then, by some 
, deadly peril—and you suspect me ? Great Heaven!” 

“ Spare yourself all useless falsehood—I should not’ 
believe you.” 

“O, my brain wanders! How convince you? "Where 
find words which would penetrate your heart? 
Henri, have pity—listen to me! I know not of what 
dangers, of what crimes you speak; bnt, whatever 
they may be, I am innocent!” 

“Ah, if I might believe it, I would give my life, my 
heart’s blood!” 

“Henri, I swear to yon that I am Innocent—that 
I love you!” 

“Berthe,”cried Henri, tom by contending emo¬ 
tions, “yes, I do—Ido believe yon; falsehood could 
not speak with such accents—treachery could not 
look out from such, eyes!” 

“Ah!” responded Berthe, with delight, “I am 
prepared now to die! Let this danger come; together 
we will meet it.” 

“No, no, not yon; you must, you shall live! Fly! 

I must not—my place is here; duty bids me stay, and 
stir I will not!” 

She grasped him by the arm with frantic eagerness, 
and endeavored to drag him to the door by which she 
had entered. 

“0, for my sake!” she cried; “let ns not delay- 
come, come!” 

But it was already too late; Doctor Swartzfront, 
and his two confederates, whom he called his two 
apprentices, suddenly appeared, blocking up every 
avenue of escape. 

“Berthe here!” exclaimed the doctor, greatly sur¬ 
prised. “Wretched girl, you have discovered our 
secret—you, too, must die! Upon them!” 

The bright steel of their daggers gleamed in the 
flickering light as they advanced. With a scream of 
despair, Berthe sank lifeless at Henri’s feet. But 
the youth remained undaunted; he had not forgotten • 
his father’s instructions. He drew forth his pistols, 
and fired each in quick succession. The cellar was ' 
enveloped in smoke; the crash of open doors answer¬ 
ed the echoing reports of the pistols. There came 
the rush of many footsteps, the blinding glare of 
torches flashing through the canopy of smoke, a con¬ 
fused struggle, mingled with cries and curses, and 
then Henri was clasped to a manly breast, and he 
heard hi* father’s voice exclaim: 

“Thank God, my boy—we came in time to save ' 
you!” 

Doctor Swartzfront and his accomplices were ■* 
brought to trial, and, thanks to the evidence of Jean ’ 
and Henri, received the full sentence of the law. 
Gaston was restored to his mother, a wiser man for 
that adventure. 

The papers found upon Doctor Swartzfront led to 
the discovery of Berthe’s parents, and Henri had the 
felicity of placing her within their arms, only to be 
yielded up to him again three months after, they 
gladly giving their consent to his union with their 
daughter, as the king, in consideration of life great 
services in destroying this nest of assassins, gave a 
free pardon to Jean Dcconverte, and made him a 
baron of the realm. 
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From CJmmbors’a Journal. 

THE LIGHT-HOUSE ON THE SKEVE 
MHOIL. 

CHATTER I. 

It was the Gtli of September, some thirty 
years ago, and Jamie Gurlock’s birthday. 
Jamie was a flaxen-haired, apple-cheeked 
lad, six summers old, with strong sturdy 
limbs, and a spirit like his father’s, fearless 
and bold. He was in (Treat glee tins after¬ 
noon, having been allowed a half-holiday 
from school in honour of the day; besides 
which, there was to be a splendid currant- 
cake for tea ; and, better than all, 1 Mam ’ 
Gurlock was engaged in putting the finish¬ 
ing-touches to a new coat, bright-blue as to 
colour, and with beautiful gilt buttons, in 
which he was to bo arrayed after tea, and go 
with his mother to the light-house, and sur¬ 
prise bis father with an unexpected visit. 

So, when tea was over, and the cake 
duly discussed, Jamie, having bail his face 
and hands well scrubbed, was inducted into 
his new coat, with strict injunctions to sit 
still till his mother should be ready to start 
— a command which Jamio’s restless pro¬ 
clivities made it impossible for him to obey to 
the letter. Then Mam Gurlock packed up 
a little basket to take to her husband, con¬ 
taining a dozen new-laid eggs, a loaf of fresh 
home-made bread, a piece of the birth-day 
cake, and, on the top ofall, a bunch of homely 
flowers, culled from the little garden in front 
of the cottage ; then the fire was carefully 
raked, the cottage door locked, the key be¬ 
ing deposited in a little nook under the 
thatch; and Mam Gurlock and Jamie took 
their way, hand in hand, up from the hollow 
in which the cottage was built, over the short 
turf of the dill’s for a quarter of a mile, and 
then down by a zigzag path to the sandy 
beach, where they found Allies Gurlock’s 
own littlu boat, the Seamcw, moored high 
and dry, just above the highest fringe of sea¬ 
weed which the ebbing tide had washed. 
The boat was quickly run down to the wa¬ 
ter, and Jamie and the basket of eggs 
placed carefully in the stern ; after which, 
Mam Gurlock took her seat, anil pushed out 
boldly from shore, showing by tiie way she 
handled the oars that she thoroughly under¬ 
stood their use; and ns soon as she got into 
deep water, began to pull steadily in a 
straight line for the light-house, two miles 
away, which stood out stern and gray from 
the llaming wrack of clouds iu the west¬ 
ern sky. 

A tall comely young woman of six or 
eight and twenty, with a fresh frank face, 
pud dark sunny eyes, was Mam Gurlock. 


The daughter of a fisherman, and the wife 
of a light-house keeper, she was thoroughly 
at homo on tho water, and never looked to 
greater advantage than when engaged as 
sho was at present. She had rolled the 
sleeves of her lilac dress high up her white 
and shapely arms, and had thrown off her 
bonnet, and let down the coils of her dark 
hair, that she might have the full benefit of 
tho cool evening breezo; and as her well- 
rounded figure swayed gracefully to the mo¬ 
tion of the oars, she looked like what sho 
was — a picture of fresh, healthy woman¬ 
hood— home-spun, I grant you, but of 
thoroughly good material. 

Jamie was quite at homo on tho Skevo 
Mhoil, having been there several times with 
ono or the other of his parents; not so fre¬ 
quently, however, but that each of his visits 
was set down as a day of high festival in the 
calendar of his childish recollections. He 
was beginning already to find that certain 
penalties are attached to tho wearing of fine 
clothes; one of them, and not the least pain¬ 
ful, being that your freedom of action is 
thereby narrowed, for whereas, when Jamie 
had gone out on previous occasions with his 
father or mother in the boat, lie had derived 
intense enjoyment from dangling ono or both 
arms in the. cool clear water, this pleasure 
was denied him to-day, as incompatible with 
the grandeur of his appearance, besides which, 
his mother’s frequent injunctions to him to sit 
still became intolerably irksome after a time 
ami almost induced him to wish that he had 
left his gay finery at home, and had gone to 
see his father in his old well-patched coat, in 
which lie was allowed to do ns lie liked. 
Jamie might not he sure as to all the other 
points of the compass, but he knew which 
was tho north: it lav right through that 
bank of black cloud, beyond which lay 
Greenland anil the country of whales anil 
icebergs, where, in winter, the sun was not 
seen for many weeks; and his uncle Harry 
was out there in a big ship, fishing — yes, 
fishing for whales; and when he, Jamie, 
grew up, he also would go and fish for 
whales—it was the only fit work for men to 
do. Ilcl'ore long, he fell to thinking how 
foolish he bail been to refuse that extra bit 
of eake at teatime, although he felt at the 
time that lie had had enough ; but certainly 
it would be very' pleasant to munch it out 
there in the boat. This thought was just 
passing through his head, when, wonderful 
to relate, Mam rested on her oars for a mo¬ 
ment, anil diving deep with one hand into 
that wonderful pocket of hers, drew there¬ 
from, carefully folded in a fragment of news¬ 
paper, the identical piece of eake to which 
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Jamie’s recollections Lad clung, and handed 
it to him with a smile. How delicious it 
tasted, eaten out there under such circum¬ 
stances, far sweeter than all that had gone 
before I 

Mam Gnrloek turning to look while she 
was yet half a mile away from the Skevo 
Mlioil, could see her husband standing out 
on the rock to receive her; for Miles Gur- 
lock had not forgotten that it was his hoy’s 
birthday, and had watched mother and son 
through his glass from the moment the tiny 
speck of a boat had caught his oye when 
it was first putting out from land. Ills 
sunburnt face broadened into a glad smile of 
welcome, as he secured the little craft, and, 
lilting out Jamie, gave him a kiss, and a 
rough hearty hug, not forgetting a word of 
praise for the pretty bluo coat. 

* We’ve brought tlieo a lump of cake, dad, 
and it’s ever so good,’ said Jamie; 1 and 
some eggs, and a posy that smells 83 if all the 
garden was squeezed up together.’ 

1 I’m right glad tliou’s come, Mam,’ said 
Miles; giving his wife’s hand a warm gripe 
of welcome. ‘I was just longing to have my 
little Seamew here, when I saw thee putting 
out from shore.’ 

1 Nothing wrong, dad, is there 1 ’ said 
Mam, turning anxious eyes on her husband. 

‘ There is something wrong, my lass, but 
nothing that need frighten thee,’ answered 
stalwart Miles. 1 Old Martin was taken with 
a lit about an hour niul a half since, mid 
though lie soon came out of it again, it has 
left him very weak and poorly like; so I’m 
going to take him ashore, and see him safe 
to his sister’s house in Warrendalc; and now 
that my own boat’s here, I’ll e’en go in that, 
and then I shall get back in half the time it 
would take me if I went in that great awk¬ 
ward coble of ours, which is one of the 
nastiest boats to pull that ever I was in in 
my life.’ 

• And what’s to become of me and Jamie 
while tliou’s gone ? ’ said jMam, 

‘Thou talks as if I was going to bo a 
month away’, when I shall bo back in three 
hours at the furthest. Thou must just make 
up thy mind to spend a night on tii’ Skevc, 
and help Abel Rushton to look after the 
lamps; for since he met with his accident 
t'other week, lie’s not been up to much, and 
hasn’t rightly got the use of his arm yet; be¬ 
sides, Hum knows what a tiincrsomo chap he 
is at the best of times, and he’d give any¬ 
thing rather than be left alone on the old 
rock when it's getting dusk. Thou can put 
Jamie into my berth when it’s his bedtime, 
and I’ll pull both of you ashore early in the 


morning j and now I’ll go and fetch old 
Martin down to the boat.’' 

The arrangement was one with which 
Mam Gurlock was only half satisfied j but 
she did not incline to oppose her husband’s 
wishes in the matter, olio would have pre¬ 
ferred going ashore at once with him and 
Martin; only tho Seamew was hardly cal¬ 
culated to carry more than two people, 
especially as the wind was beginning to 
freshen ; and she knew how strongly her hus¬ 
band disliked rowing the boat belonging to 
the light-house, which lay moored ready for 
use at a moment’s notice, and which would 
have held her and Jamie and the two men 
comfortably. But Mam Gurlock was not a 
woman given to repining; so with one little 
sigh of regret that her ‘ outing’had not been 
productive of quite so much pleasure as she 
hail anticipated, she made up her mind to 
make the best of circumstances as they 
were. 

Very cadaverous and ill looked Martin 
Gilbert, the head-keeper, as lie followed 
Miles Gurlock down the rooks to the boat: 
a middle-aged man with grizzled hair, that 
fell to his shoulders, and with aquiline fea¬ 
tures that looked almost ns keen and hard as 
if they had been carved out of wood. Ho 
greeted Mam with a friendly nod as ho 
passed her, and, encountering Jamie next 
moment, stopped to hunt in his pockets, and, 
after some searching, produced therefrom a 
penny, which that shy young gentleman 
was not persuaded without dlliiculty to ac¬ 
cept; but having once taken it, was desirous 
of proceeding home without delay, that it 
might be at once exchanged for sweet-stuff 
at a certain well-known shop in the village. 

Another bug of the youngster, a cheery 
‘ good-bye, old lass ’ to Main, and Miles Gur¬ 
lock stepped after Martin into tho boat; a 
shove with the oar sent her out into deep wa¬ 
ter, and then, under the long steady strokes 
of Miles, tho Seamew sped swiftly on her 
way. 

The sun was just dipping to the horizon 
as the two men left the Skevc Mlioil, and 
westward the tips of the waves were all 
touched with gold and rose colour; but in 
the north, tho low black bank of cloud still 
hung threateningly, like a dark mountain 
that had come up suddenly from the sea ; and 
the tide, as it ran swiftly out, began to wash 
and beat and eddy more fiercely, under tho 
influence of the freshening breeze, against 
the ledges and sunken reefs of the rock on 
which the gray light-house was built. Tho 
trio who were left behind stood watching 
the recoding boat till it showed like a speck 
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ill the distance. Jamie, as soon as ho got 
over his disappointment at not being taken 
ashore with his father, made up his mind 
that it would be very pleasant to spend a 
night on the Skevo Mhoil. Ho had manu¬ 
factured a tiny ileet of paper-boats, whose 
evolutions he watched with unceasing in¬ 
terest as they wero tossed to and fro on the 
mimic waves of a littlo pool left, by the re¬ 
ceding tide among the rocks. 

The evening grew at once dull and chilly 
as soon as the sun was lost below the line of 
the horizon. 1 Hadn’t thou and the lad bet¬ 
ter come up stairs, mistress V ’ said Abel 
Rushton. * We shall do no good standing 
here, I reckon; and it’s high time I set 
about lighting the lamps.’ 

Mam Gurlock gave a ready assent to the 
proposition ; and after another last look, the 
three went up the steep copper ladder that 
lod from the base of the light-house to the 
little square doorway high up in its side, 
through which admission was gained to the 
interior — Abel first, then Jamie, and Mam 
last of all; Jamie being beguiled, by a prom¬ 
ise that lie should see the lamps lighted, into 
leaving his little fleet to take care of itself. 
A few minutes later, the light from the 
groat lantern shone out clear, brilliant, and 
steady, far over the fast-darkening sea. 
T'lio dangerous reef of rocks known as the 
Skeve lllioil was situated, as already stated, 
about two miles from the shore, or rather 
that ledge of it was on which the light-house 
was built, being the only point that remained 
uncovered at high water; and the spring- 
tides would sometimes cover even that; at 
other times, a strong westerly gale would 
often drive the waves right over it, and dash 
them, white and furious, against the granite 
pediment of the tower, and send them hiss¬ 
ing with rage high up its smooth walls, 
while it seemed to look down in grim con¬ 
tempt at their puny efforts to displace it. 
Rut in ordinary weather, you might walk at 
high water twenty .yards in any direction 
from the base of tho light-house, without 
wetting the sole of your boot. It was at low 
water that the hideous features of the Skeve 
Mhoil intruded themselves most prominently 
on your notice j you were then ablo to un¬ 
derstand what a cruel monster it must have 
been in former days, how many a gallant 
ship must have gone to pieces against its 
iron sides, before it was seized and turned 
into a slave, and made to carry a lamp to 
light up its own deformity. For half a 
mile or more, it stretched its arms in dif¬ 
ferent directions into the sea, and at low 
water you could sec the waves breaking 
whitely over them wherever they came at 


all near tho surfaco; but when tho tide 
was in, tliero was nothing to betray what 
lay lurking below, all tho more dangerous 
because it was unseen. Such dangers might 
now, however, be considered among tho 
things of tho past, thanks to tho bright 
constant star which shone nightly high 
over tho black volcanic forehead of the 
Skeve Mhoil. 

• To gain access to the light-house, you had 
to climb a fixed copper ladder, for some 
twenty or thirty feet, which brought you to 
a low-browed doorway in tho thick wall, 
entering through which, you found yourself 
in a room, much more spneious, probably, 
than you had been led to expect. This 
lower apartment was used chiefly as a work¬ 
shop and store-room ; in the middle of tho 
floor was a square wooden trap-door, which, 
on being pulled up by means of an iron 
ring, disclosed to view an extensive aper¬ 
ture, in which tho provisions and better 
class of stores were usually kept. From 
this room an iron staircase conducted you to 
tho one next above it, which was fitted 
up with some degree of comfort, and was 
dining-room, sitting-room, and bedroom in 
one, tho beds being three narrow berths, 
like those on board ship, raised one abovo 
the other against the wall, and shut in by 
neat dimity curtains. Everything, in fact, 
not only in this room, which the men called 
their parlour, but throughout tho building, 
was characterized by cleanliness the most 
exquisite. A second iron staircase led from 
the parlour to the lamp-room, the highest 
point of the light-house, outside which 
ran a narrow gallery, whence, in clear 
weather, there was a magnificent view. 

Mam Gurlock and Abel Rushton sat in 
the littlo parlour together, one on each 
side the table, with an oil-lamp burning 
betwixt them; the former employing her- 
solf, while waiting for her husband, in 
the mending of one of his old coats, for 
Main always carried a housewife in her 
pocket; while Abel was doing his best to 
spell out a well-thumbed collection of coun¬ 
try-side ballads, leaving oil' now and then 
to vary the monotony of his occupation 
with a few attempts at conversation. It 
had been quite dark for some timo past, 
and Miles Gurlock in the Scamcw might 
bu back at any moment. Jamie, contrary 
to his usual custom, had put in no protest 
this evening against being put to bed, thu 
temptation of sleeping in his father's berth 
proving stronger than his desire to keep 
his mother and Abel company ; not, indeed, 
that he meant to go to sleep when put 
into tho berth — far from it; his secret 
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intention being to enjoy tho novelty of [iio 
position, and at tho same time' remain 
a silent but wakeful spectator of all that 
went forward in the little room, Then, as a 
preliminary experiment, lie drew the dimity 
curtains close, and shut himself in from 
the view of those outside. His father, he 
thought, no doubt did the sarno when he 
came to bed, and then he would lay his head 
on that nice soft pillow, and draw tho 
bed-clothes well about him, and then — ah, 
well, tho next thing his father would do 
would he to go to sleep; hut lie, Jamie, 
was not going to do that just at present; 
no, he was going to keep awake ever 
— such — a — long — time. And as he 
breathed these words to himself, Jamie 
slipped unconsciously into the sweet un¬ 
troubled sleep of childhood, and know noth¬ 
ing more. 

‘ I will send thee some ointment for thy 
shoulder by tho first boat,’ said Mam Gur- 
loek to Abel, 1 and thou must get Miles to 
rub it in for thee. It is made from a recipe 
of my mother’s, and is reckoned very good 
for anything of that kind.’ 

1 Ay, ay, mistress, I’ll try it, if so bo 
as thou recommends it; but if I don’t get 
better soon, I must just go and see owd 
Dr. Sampson.’ 

‘ It’s time the Seamew was back, I’m 
thinking,’ said Mam. 1 Thou might just step 
outside, and look out for her; thou would 
see her in tho moonlight a good way olf.’ 

‘ Miles has mnppen had to stay a while 
with th’ owd chap,’ remarked Abel; ‘ thou’s 
no occasion to get anxious about him.’ j 

1 Nay, I’m not exactly anxious,’ said 
Mam; 1 only it’s time he was back again.’ 

Abel Ilushtou put down bis book, rose, 
stretched himself, yawned, and then went 
slowly down the staircase in obedience to 
Mam’s request. A minute or two later, 
his voice was heard calling from below : ‘ I 
can just make out the boat, but she won’t 
be hero for ten minutes yet.’ 

Main’s grave face relaxed into a smile, 
and her needle shot more quickly through 
her work. She wanted to finish the coat 
before her husband got back, but she had 
still five minutes’ work to do when sho 
heard voices below, too far oil’ for her 
to recognize the tones. Then she beard the 
noise of footsteps ascending outside, which 
came presently into the lower room; and 
then, after a pause, began to mount tho iron 
staircase that led into the room in which 
she was now sitting. ‘Tho footsteps of 
two men, tbosq.of Miles and Abel,’ she said 
to herself, without turning her bead to look, 
for sho was just putting in the last stitches. 


Did Miles think sho had not heard him 
come up, that lie stood there stock-still at 
the top of the staircase, thinking, perhaps, 
to surprise her when she should turn round ? 
Next moment saw the last stitch put in, and 
with an emphatic ‘ There! ’ 51am stooped, 
and bit her thread in two, and then, with 
the coat held out at arm’s-length, turned 
smilingly to confront her husband. 

The coat dropped from her lingers, and 
with a low cry of terror, she started to her 
feet at tho sight of two strange faces, bent 
lowcringly on her. Next moment, she rec¬ 
ognized one of them, and all the colour died 
out of her face, and with one hand pressed 
on her heart, sho shrank back a step or 
two, crying as she did so: ‘Steve Dav¬ 
idson, what hast thou done with my hus¬ 
band ? ’ 

‘ By tho great Fiend himself, it is Janet 
Gawne, anu nobody else! ’ exclaimed the 
man thus addressed. 

lie was a man of immense size and 
strength, with black hair and beard, anil 
eyes to match; with large, well-shaped 
features, which years of dangerous warfare 
against whatever was good and lawful had 
hardened into a set expression of mingled 
cruelty and suspicion; and with a certain 
rugged ferocity about him that was not 
without its attractions for less bold spirits, 
who were willing to recognize in Black 
Steve the presence of a master-mind in 
wrong-doing. 

Ilis companion was a little, shambling, 
red-haired man, who squinted horribly, and 
walked with a limp — a villain of a far more 
intellectual stamp than Black Stove, by 
whom, as it soon appeared, he was regarded 
with much respect, if not with absolute fear. 
Both the meu were dressed in a rough, 
half-seafaring costume; but Mam noticed 
afterwards that the red-haired man’s hands 
were white and slender as those of a woman, 
and that his accent and stylo of speaking 
were altogether those of a person of some 
education. 

Black Steve, when ho had in some meas¬ 
ure recovered from bis surprise at finding 
Mam Gurlock there, or, as he called her, 
Janet Gawne, such having been her maiden 
name, gave vent to a laugh that seemed to 
shako the very building, so loud and up r 
roarious was it; while poor Mam, white and 
terrified, crept still further away, till tho 
wall arrested her further progress. 

‘ Caught in as pretty a little trap as ever 
I see in the wliolo course of my life! ’ ex¬ 
claimed Black Steve with much gusto. ‘ Sit 
down, Mr. Cris; sit down for a moment, 
while I explain this littlo affair.’ 
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Sir. Cris took a chair, ami nodded to his 
friend to proceed. 

1 You’ll perhaps hardly believe it, hut I 
was once in love with that white-faced cat, 
resinned Steve. ‘ I’ve laughed to myself 
many a time since to think what a fool I was, 
but I did love her then, and no mistake; 
ami I believe I should have won her, if that 
smooth-faced Miles Gurlock hadn’t come 
between us; but from that day I was like 
dirt under my lady’s feet, and there was 
never a kind word for mo afterwards. On 
the night of Warrcndalo Fair, I, thinking 
no harm, tried to kiss her ; but she up with 
her hand, and slapped mo in the face, and 
told me her mind in a way that opened my 
eyes completely; and then up came Gur- 
lock, and knives were out, and there would 
have been blood spilt, if they hadn’t sepa¬ 
rated us by force. I swore to be revenged 
on both of them, and Black Steve always 
keeps his promises cither for good or bad. 
If that girl hadn’t jilted me, I should never 
have been what I am now ; but that’s neither 
here nor there. Seven years have gone by 
since that time, but it’s all as fresh in my 
mind as if it had happened only yesterday. 
I swore to bo revenged, and you will see 
whether I know how to keep my promise 1 ’ 
He brought his huge fist down upon the 
table with a bang, and emphasized what he 
had said by half-a-dozen terrible oaths. 

The noise awoke Jamie, and next moment 
one of the dimity curtains was drawn on 
one side, and the lad’s pretty dishevelled 
head thrust through the opening. The two 
men were fortunately standing with their 
backs to the berths, and did not see the 
movement; but Mam saw it, and her heart 
gave a great bound as the thought of her 
child’s danger flashed for the first time 
across her mirtd. A drooping of tho eye¬ 
brows over the staring wide-open eyes, 
an almost imperceptible movement of the 
head, and quick-witted Jatnio took tho 
hint intended for him; he drew back in 
silence, the dimity curtain dropped into 
its place, and the wild look of terror died in 
some measure out of the trembling mother’s 
eyes. With Heaven’s help, she thought 
she could bear whatever they might choose 
to inflict on her, if oirly—-her boy might 
be permitted to escape unharmed. , 

' This little by-scene had taken but a 
moment to enact, and Mr. Cris’s shrill eaeh- 
innation, which had burst out irrepressibly 
at the conclusion of his friend’s story, was 
still ringing in Mam’s ears at tho instant 
that tho aspiration for tho child’s safety 
was wrung from her fluttered heart. 

1 As pretty a little romance of unrequited 


affection as I’ve heard for a long time,’ 
exclaimed Mr. Cris, as soon as his laughter 
had subsided; 1 and I’m not the one to 
stand in tho way of your revenge, Steve, 
my boy, although it’s a sort of thing in 
which 1 never indulge myself; it’s a luxury 
that often turns out rather expensive in the 
long-run. But, first of all, let us attend 
to business — let us accomplish the purpose 
for which we came here ; there will be time 
enough to consider this young person’s ease 
afterwards — eh ? ’ 

Black Steve gave a growl of assent, and 
proceeded to examine the priming of his 
pistols. 

I Will madamo oblige me by taking a 
seat ? ’ resumed Air. Cris in tho blandest of 
tones, addressing himself to Mam, and point¬ 
ing to a chair. Mam felt that she was 
obliged to comply, and sat down accordingly. 
‘ Pardon tho liberty I am about to take,’ 
went on Mr. Cris; ‘ but the necessities of 
the ease must be my excuse.’ So speaking, 
bo drew from his pocket some pieces of thin 
cord, with which ho proceeded to fasten 
Mam dexterously and securely in her chair, 
so that when lie had done, she could move 
neither hand nor foot; and any violent ef¬ 
fort to get away must have resulted in her 
falling bound and helpless to tho.floor; 
Black Steve meanwhile looking on in silent 
admiration at his friend’s handiwork. In 
any ordinary case of violence, Mam would 
irobably have begged for mercy, and not 
mvo been without hope that her prayer 
would he granted; but when she looked 
from one face to the other of the two villains 
in whoso power she was, she saw how worse 
than useless any such plea would be, and 
maintained the stubborn silence of despair. 

I I am now going to put one or two inter- 
rogatives to you,’ resumed Mr. Cris, as soon 
ns ho had satisfied himself that it was im¬ 
possible for her to stir, ‘ and tho more truth¬ 
fully you answer me, tho bettor it will bo 
for your own welfare.’ 

1 I’ll answer none of thy questions, till 
thou or thy mate tells me what has become 
of my husband,’ said Mam stubbornly. 

1 Your husband —- wretch I What do I 
know or care about your husband ? ’ 

Black Steve whispered a word or two in 
his friend’s ear. 

1 Oh, that was him, was it ? ’ said Mr. 
Cris aloud. ‘ He has been well looked after, 
you may be sure,’ he added, turning to 
Mam: ‘ we have not forgotten to attend to 
his little comforts; only it’s not convenient 
for him to come homo this evening. He 
desired his love to you, and begged you 
would not fret — no, not even if it should 
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so happen that you were never to see him 
again.’ 

Black Steve was tickled by his friend’s 
pleasantry, and vowed with a terrible oath 
that Mr. Cris was the best company in the 
world. 

A horrible misgiving took possession of 
Mam’s heart; these men had murdered her 
husband, and seized his boat, and were 
here for some vile purpose, of which as yet 
she was in ignorance. And Abel Rushton, 
too — what had become of him V had he 
shared a similar fate Y As to the shape 
which the long-hoarded vengeance of Black 
Steve would take with regard to herself, 
she could at present form no opinion; but 
that its end would be death in ono form or 
another, she could hardly doubt. If ru¬ 
mour spoke truly, the stain of blood lay 
already on the soul of Stove Davidson; 
and that both he and his companion would 
hold her life cheaply, she had every reason 
to believe. Well, if Allies were really 
gone, it hardly mattered what became of 
her, she thought. Ah, yes; there was 
Jamie I for his sake she must strive hardly 
lor her life—for his sake she must pray 
that Heaven’s mercy might find for her 
some loop-hole of escape I 

These bitter thoughts occupied Mam 
Gurlock so deeply, that she scarcely heard 
the question which Mr. Cris proceeded to 
put to her, and he was obliged to renoat 
it before she could fully comprehend its 
import. 

“ Where does Martin Gilbert keep his 
store of money ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” said Mam wearily, when 
asked for the seconed time. 

11 You lie 1 ” said Mr. Cris fiercely. 
“ Don’t you know that, three months ago, 
old Gilbert had a legacy of three hundred 
pounds left him, and that he is such a 
miser, and puts so little faith in the safety 
of banks, that he always keeps the money 
by him, wherever ho may be — on shore 
during his holiday times, and in the light¬ 
house when lie is on duty ? . Don’t you 
know these things, I say ? ” 

“ I know that old Martin had a bit of 
money left him, and that he likes to keep 
it somewhere near at hand; but where he 
hides it away, I know no moro than the 
dead.” 

“ We’ll soon teach you to know,” said 
Mr. Cris with an oath. But at this junc¬ 
ture Black Steve touched his friend oil the 
shoulder, and with a meaning grin drew 
that personage’s attention to a seaman’s 
chest placed against the wall, on which the 


name of JUartin Gilbert was painted in 
large letters. 

“It will bo here, if anywhere,” said 
Stove. 

“ Try," said Mr. Cris sententiously, as lie 
drew a long ugly-looking knife from ono of 
his pockets, and felt its point appreciatively 
with his thumb. 

The chest was locked, as a matter of 
course; but the skilful hand of Black 
Steve, with the aid of a skeleton-key, soon 
tickled open the simple wards. The nu¬ 
merous layers of clothes, all methodically 
arranged, were tossed unceremoniously on 
thoiluor; and Stcvo’s itching fingers, div¬ 
ing hero and there towards tho bottom of 
the box, brought to light beforo long tho 
object of which they were in search; with 
a yell of triumph ho drew forth a canvas bag 
full of sovereigns, and flung it on the table. 

Mr. Cris’s ugly-looking knife was put 
back into its sheath without delay, and the 
two men seated themselves at the table to 
count over their ill-gotten gains. While 
they were thus employed, tho dimity cur¬ 
tains opened again, and Jamie’s frightened 
face peered through. The men were so 
intently occupied, that' Mam could without 
fear signal Jamie, by sundry frowns and 
shakings of tho head that ho must on no 
account allow himself to be seen. Jamie 
understood, and was seen no more. 

“A hundred and ninety each — and a 
very pretty little haul! ” exclaimed Black 
Steve admiringly, when tho money had 
been divided into two heaps. 

“ Tho old fellow’s legacy and savings all 
in a lump,” remarked his friend compla¬ 
cently. 

“ No doubt of it,” said Stevo. ‘ For my 
part, I think wo can’t do les3 than drink 
Mr. Marlin Gilbert’s health. What say 
you ? Wo are not hurried for half an 
hour, and I daresay wo shall find a drop- 
of tho right stuff somewhere about.” 

“ Agreed. Only find something decent 
to drink, and I’m your man.” 

“ Oh, I’ve been here before to-day, and’ 
I know where the stores are kept.” 

“ What about her ? ” said Mr. Cris, jerk¬ 
ing his thumb over his shoulder in the- 
direction of his prisoner. 

“ Time enough to finish her littlo busi¬ 
ness, curso her 1 before wo go,” said Black 
Steve; and with a diabolical laugh, he de¬ 
scended tho staircase, towards the lower 
room, taking with him a small lantern. 
“A prize! — a prize!” he shouted next 
minute. “ Come here, old fellow, and give 
a helping-hand.” 
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Mr. Cris jumped up, and with a last 
scrutinizing glance at lus prisoner, followed 
his friend into the lower room. Black 
Steve had, in fact, found a bale of rich 
stuffs and a keg of hollands, which the 
light-house keepers had picked out of an 
abandoned ship a few days before, and 
which Martin Gilbert had put temporarily 
away with tho other stores. 

Mam Gurlock wns left alone. Now or 
never, she must make an cll'ort for liberty 
and life. If thoy could only creep out un¬ 
seen— sho and Jamie — and get down to 
the boat before their flight was discovered ! 
But in that little if lay tho whole difficulty. 
It was a dangerous game to play, with tho 
two men in tho lower room, through which 
she would have to pass with Jamie in her 
arms; but no other plan that she could 
think of offered even tho faintest loop-hole 
for escape. Both the men were armed 
with pistols; and oven if she got clear of 
tho rock before they discovered her flight, 
she could hardly hope to get out of range, 
and would they not attempt to shoot her 
down ns she sat at tho oars? Well, she 
must take her chance of that. Jamie must 
be laid for safety at tho bottom of tho 
boat; and, for her own part, it would bo 
better to die either by a bullet or by drown¬ 
ing, than to fall again into the hands of 
these terrible men. To prevent pursuit, 
the other boat must bo cut adrift. 

“ Hist, hist, Jamie 1 ” called Mam in a 
loud whisper, and next moment tho little 
face showed itself through the dimitycur- 
;tains, looking more bewildered than fright¬ 
ened, for Jamie had not understood half 
the strange expressions ho had heard; and 
the idea of harm happening to his mother 
was something so foreign to his experience, 
that ho could hardly comprehend it. 

“ Don’t speak, biit get softly out of bed, 
and come hither,” added Mam in a low, 
smothered voice. Jamie slipped out of bed 
with the quickness of a lamplighter. 

“ O Mam, what have the bad men done 
to thee? ” lie cried, forgetting his mother’s 
caution, as he ran to her, his bare legs and 
leet shewing out liko marble against the 
dark floor. 

“ llush-h-h! ” cried Mum with a look of 
terror. “ Then mustn’t speak just yet; 
but take that knife that lies on tho table, 
.and cut this cord that bolds my arms. 
That’s it. Now, give me tho knife ; ” and 
next minute the severed cords fell one by 
. one to tho ground. 

Her first act wns to snatch up Jamie in 
her arms. “ God in heaven bless thee, my 
■ darling, and keep thee from all harm!” 


sho murmured through tho yearning, pas¬ 
sionate kisses that fell in a shower on his 
fiico and neck. Tho next moment she was 
herself again, resolute and composed. Sho 
put tho lad down with a last word of cau¬ 
tion, drew off her shoes, and stealing on 
tiptoe to tho staircase, went down on her 
hands and knees, and looked through tho 
opening. 

CHAPTER II. 

Tiik trap-door of the store-closet was 
open, and tilted up on end; and in their 
eagerness to examine their booty more close¬ 
ly, Black Steve and his companion had 
leaped into tho cavity, which, when only 
half-filled with stores— as was tho case at 
present —wns indeed quite largo enough to 
hold throe or four men. They had appar¬ 
ently opened the bale of silk, and having 
satisfied themselves as to its quality, were 
now, by tho obscure light of the lantern, en¬ 
gaged in driving a large gimlet into the keg 
of hollands, ns the readiest mode of getting 
at tho contents. 

As Mam Gurlock looked down upon this 
scene, there Hashed through her brain a 
sudden thought, which sent tho blood cours¬ 
ing to her heart, and turned for a moment 
or two, both the place and persons before 
her into a picture as wild, blotted, and in¬ 
coherent as tho dream of any lunatic. She 
knelt, with her hands pressed to her brow, 
for a space of several seconds, till tho beat¬ 
ing at her heart was somewhat stilled; then, 
holding up a cautionary finger to Jamie, 
she stole noiselessly down the staircase into 
the lower room, and glided forward liko an 
ominous shadow, till her hand rested on the 
[ trap-door, and peering with white face 
I round the ed<re of it, she saw that the two 
men were still intent on their occupation, 
and that her presence was unsuspected. 
One after the other, tho two iron hooks that 
held the door in its upright position were 
silently removed, and tho same instant it 
fell forward into its place with a terrific 
crash, and shut in the two men who were 
below. Mam Gurlock sprang forward as 
the door fell, and before cither Black Steve 
or his friend could recover from their aston¬ 
ishment, had run homo the two largo bolts 
with which the trap, when down, was secur¬ 
ed in its place. 

Now for the boats 1 To run nimbly up 
the stnir-caso into tho upper room; to wrap 
Jamie in the warm pea-jacket she lmd been 
mending for his father; to lift him in her 
arms, and hasten down again, and so past 
the trap — where the imprisoned men were 
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already making desperate efforts to break! sprained slionlder would provent him from 
out — to the outer door, and then swiftly, using the oars. IIo had not been killed, 
down the outside ladder; and then skirting then, as Mam had surmised, though how ho 
tho base of the light-house, along the roeks had contrived to escape out of tho clutches 
at a rapid pace towards the little cove in of Black Steve and his friend, was more 
which tho boats wero ordinarily moored, still than she could comprehend; but that he had 
holding the lad pressed tightly in her mm3 '■ now got clear away was evident, his pur- 
— was for Mam Gurloek the work of a min- pose in taking both boats doubtless being, in 
utc. She knew that she had not a moment [ the first place, to prevent pursuit, and, in 
to lose; that the old woollen trap, servicea- i the second, by cutting oil'their means of 
hie enough, doubtless, for ordinary pur-! escape from tho rock, to render the eapturo 
poses, would not long withstand the desper- j of the two men a matter of certainty. In 
ate strength of Black Steve; and she must \ doing this, Abel had thought of nothing ox- 
getaway from tho Skevo Mlioil before the j cept to get ashore ns quickly ns possible, 
two men broke loose, otherwise she had bet- and gather a number of trusty friends to 
ter have remained as she was before. Down Mam’s rescue. But Abel’s accident prcclud- 
sho went, swiftly but cautiously, over the cd him from rowing j and although tho tide 
slippery juts of rock, looking neither to the j had turned now, and was coming in rapidly, 
right hand nor to the left, but picking hor'the boats had got into a current which ran 
way with care towards the little basin in tho [ direct for tho loo of tho Giant’s Nose, a 
rocks—• before her, life and liberty — be-, headland some four miles away; and even 

hind her- But where wore the boats?! supposing ho should succeed in landing 

Once, twice, thrice she looked around; j there — always a matter of some difficulty 
but the boats were nowhere to bo scon. 1 — threo or four hours must necessarily 
The warm flush of hope that had begun, elapse before any help could be looked 
to kindle round hor heart was rudely j for from him ; and in that time, what might 
quenched ; her very life itself seemed fro-, not happen ? 

zen out of her as she looked around for the | Mam had no means of signaling Abel, 
third time, and saw herself cut off from all ] even supposing that his fears would have 
means of escape, and for one brief instant j allowed him to como back, which she very 
she felt as though she were, in spirit, a sec- much doubted; his timorous, self-loving dis- 
ond person looking down upon the bitter! position not being altogether unknown to 
strait of a poor woman called Mam Gurloek, j tier. No — she was as utterly isolated, and 
and seeing how hopeless her case was, could j cut off Horn all human aid, as if Abel and 
afford to pity her. 1 Ileavcn help mo, or I • the boats were a thousand miles away: hor 
shall go mad! ’ murmured Mam to herself.j last chance of life was gono. She turned, 
In agonized despair she stood for n minute! and hurried back to the spot where sho had 
or two, utterly puzzled and confounded by J loft Jamie. If the men had notyetsuccccd- 
hor inability to account for the'disappear-i ed in breaking out of tho trap, sho would 
once of tho boats. That Abel Itushton was ' hide him in tho berth again, whoro happily 
nowhere to be seen, caused hor no surprise, j ho might remain undiscovered till help 
believing as sho did that ho had been mnr-: should arrive. But when sho reached the 
dered, and thrown into the sea. Still, the light-house, with Jamie in her arms, and 
boats could not liavo been taken away ex- had set foot on tho lowest rung of the lad- 
cept by human hands, and gono they cer- der, sho heard tho crash of breaking wood 
tamly were. She set Jamie down for an in tho room abovo, and tho loud voices of 
instant, and then turned and hurried up tho tho two men as they burst' out of their eon- 
rocks, and, standing on the highest ledge, fincmcnt, and knuw that she was too late, 
strained her eyes out over the (lark waste of All her mother’s soul wont forth in a briof 
waters; after a little wliilo, right in a silver i agonized cry to Iloavon that her child' 
track* of moonlight, and not more than a might be saved; and then, hardly knowing 
quarter of a mile from tho Skevo Mlioil,.she whither she was going, sho ran back to the 
plainly saw two boats, evidently lashed to landing-place, in the dospernto hope that 
each other, in tho larger of which a man help might already bo conning from the 
was seated. Looking more intently, and, shore. Moon and stars wore shining bright-, 
as it were, with all her soul, sho clearly dis- ly, and her practised oyes swept tho spaco 
tinguishod that tho smaller boat was her of water between tho light-house and tho 
husband’s own little Seamew, and tho larger land, but no traco of life was any whoro to 
one that belonging to the light-house, while bo scon. She crouched down on tho rocks, 
the man seated so quietly in tho latter could and pressed hor boy passionately to her 
bo nono other than Abel Itushton, whose heart. Another minute or two now would 
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decide their fate. The two escaped radi¬ 
ans, after hunting for her within the light¬ 
house, would come down and search the 
rocks, and find her — find both of them. 
She looked with longing eyes at the great 
dark waves as they came rolling in, and 
burst in an angry shiver of spray against 
the rocks. Would it not be well to court 
an easy death in their cool liquid depths, 
and so savo herself and her child from that 
far more terrible fate which now loomed 
so imminently before them ? Ilut all the 
instincts of her nature rose up in revolt at 
the idea of self-destruction, and she dismiss¬ 
ed the thought almost as soon as it was con¬ 
ceived. No! sho would fight for her life 
while the faintest hope remained, and when 
that was gone, would strive to die bravely, 
as the wife of Miles Gurlock ought to die. 

‘ I wish dad would como and take 11 s 
home,’ sighed Jamie, whose fears were be¬ 
ginning to be lost in his desire for sleep. 

‘ Last time I was here, I crept into the Kel- 

f lie’s Hole, and when dad couldn’t see inc, 
le thought I had tumbled into the sea, and 
rarely frightened he was.” 

The Kelpie’s Hole ! IIow foolish of her 
not to have thought of it before! Here 
was a hiding-place almost impossible for 
strangers to discover, unless they' were bent 
specially on finding it; the very refuge for 
which she had been praying, recalled to her 
recollection by the thoughtless prattle of 
her child. She bent her head humbly for a 
moment, and a solemn feeling of gratitude 
pervaded her whole being. Ilut she had no 
time to lose. 1 Thou must hide in the Kel¬ 
pie’s Hole again to-night, Jamie, iny man,’ 
she said; and ‘ thou mustn’t speak, nor lot 
anybody know tliou’s there, nor show so 
much as thy nose out of it, till the two bad 
men have gone away, and Abel Itusliton or 
thy dad comes back to the Skove. Host 
thou understand ? ’ 

Sho had been stripping off her warm 
woolsoy petticoat as she spoke thus, in which 
she now proceeded to wrap Jamie, putting 
Miles’s heavy pea-jacket over all; and then 
snatching him up in her arms, she ran, as 
fast as her strength would allow her, to the 
little jutting ledge of rock under which was 
the entrance to theKelpio’s Hole, an entrance 
only just largo enough for Jamie, encum¬ 
bered ns he was, to wriggle through, but 
expanding inside into n tiny cavern, with 
sufficient space for a lad of his ago to sit. or 
lie without being cramped. 

Mam would have liked much to say a few 
farewell words to the child whom she hard¬ 
ly expected to see again on earth, but there 


was no timo for her to do so. She heard 
the voices of the two men as they wore de¬ 
scending the ladder to come in search of 
her, and she had barely time to imprint a 
last lingering kiss on the lad’s lips, and to 
see him creep quietly into his hiding-placo, 
when a yell of triumph from Black Steve 
proclaimed that she was seen. 

She ran with weak uncertain footsteps 
from the dangerous neighbourhood of the 
Hole, mid then, pretending that her foot had 
slipped, and that she could go no further, 
she sank down on her knees on the rock, 
and waited with clasped hands and bowed 
head for what might happen next. 

With many loud oaths and objurgations, 
Black Steve liurried after his victim as fast 
as his bulk would permit him, Mr. Cris 
bringing up the rear in a more leisurely 
fashion. ‘ You Jezebel 1 ’ exclaimed Black 
Stove, while still some distance away, 1 I’ll 
put an end to your vagaries at once and for 
ever;’ and another moment would indeed 
have ended all Mam’s troubles, had not Mr. 
Cris hastened up, and striking his friend’s 
arm on one side, sent the bullet intended for 
her to flatten itself harmlessly against a tall 
pinnacle of rock that rose out of the sea 
some hundred yards away. 1 Don’t you be 
in quite such a hurry, my friend,’ said Mr. 
Cris; ‘there will bo plenty of time for that 
sort of thing afterwards, if you wish to 
amuse yourself in such an objectionable 
way. I want to have a little conversation 
with this young person.’ Black Steve 
growled out something below his breath, but 
ventured on no further opposition. 

1 In the Fiend’s name, how did you con-, 
trive to get loose ? ’ said Mr. Cris to Mam, 
ns lie put his hands on her shoulders, and 
ftirned her face towards the moon. 

‘ That is for thee to find out, and not for 
me to toll,’ replied Mam. 

‘Perhaps so; but if'- What more 

Mr. Cris intended to say was never known, 
for at that moment, Black Steve, with a 
loud cry, came running back from the land¬ 
ing-place. ‘The boats, the boats — they 
are both gone! ’ lie exclaimed. 

‘ Stir from this spot, and I’ll shoot you 
through the head 1 ’ said Mr. Cris to ‘Mam, 
ns I 10 hurried away to verify with his own 
eyes the startling assertion of his friend; 
but, as wo know already, the boats were 
really gone, and Abel Itusliton with them; 
the only token left of the latter being tlio 
rope that had bound him, which one of the 
men found on the rocks. 

‘ This all comes of your clumsy style of 
tying the fellow up,’ said Mr. Cris savagely 
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to his friend. 1 If I had secured him myself, 
we should have found him where we left 
him.’ I 

1 How about your own handiwork, then ? ’ 
retorted Steve, pointing to Mam. 1 She 
didn’t get away, did she V O no 1 ’ 

‘There’s some devilry about the whole 
business that I can’t make out,’ said Mr. 
Cris. ‘I could have sworn that it was iin- 
jossible for that woman to stir ; and yet in 
ess than five minutes after I leave her sho 
is free. I can’t understand it at all. Hut, 
however, we have no time to bother our 
heads with that just now: the question is, 
how are wo to get awav from this cursed 
den?’ 

Black Steve scratched his head disconso¬ 
lately, but the operation did not seem to 
brighten his ideas. 

‘ Wasn’t that a boat I saw lying on the 
other side of the rock ? ’ said Mr. Cris, alter 
cogitating in silence for a minute or two. 

‘ Oh, that’s one of the old light-house 
boats that got a hole knocked in her bottom 
last winter, and is laid up there to dry into 
matchwood, I suppose. She’s no go, she isn’t; 
sho would go down with us before wo got a 
quarter of a mile away,’ said Steve. 

‘ You just mind this sho-eat, while I go 
and have a look at the boat,’ answered Mr. 
Cris. 

In the course of a minute or two he came 
hurrying back. 1 All right, my hearty 1’ he 
exclaimed. ‘ There’s nothing the matter with 
the old tub that I can’t set to rights in a 
couple of hours at the furthest — at least, 
sulliciently to make her answer our purpose. 
There’s wood, and tools, anil a kettle of 
pitch in the light-house. We’ll cheat those 
long-shore fellows yet, Steve, my boy ; and 
live for years to come to tell ot our adven¬ 
tures on the Skevc Mlioil.’ 

Black Steve fired off a double-shotted vol¬ 
ley of oaths in his satisfaction at hearing 
this news. 

• But first of all,’ added Mr. Cris, 1 how 
are you going to dispose of this feminine 
piece of goods ? ’ 

‘ Oh, shoot her, or drown her, which you 
like,’replied the brutal giant; ‘so long as 
you finish her oil', it don’t matter.’ 

‘ Nay, my friend, it is no business of mine 
whatever; it is for you to decide, and for 
you to cxecuto. It seems to me, however, 
that the modes you suggest are both vulgar 
and commonplace : and if you would allow 
me a suggestion, I would say, why not bind 
her securely to this wooden stoup, and leave 
her there V She would hardly get away a 
second time, I think; besides, there is no 
place for her to run to.’ 


‘ Leave her there for the tido to come up 
and drown her, I suppose you mean ? ’ said 
Steve with a slight shudder, which even his 
hardened nature could not repress. 

1 Nay, my impulsive Stephen; you have 
no right to assume that I meant any¬ 
thing of the kind. All that I said was, fas¬ 
ten her to that stoup. If the tide persists in 
coming up, as you say, why, that is no busi¬ 
ness of ours; it must do as it likes, of course, 
but wo can’t be held responsible for its ac¬ 
tions. The tide may be going out, for any¬ 
thing we know or care.’ 

Black Steve, whose nerves had quite re¬ 
covered from tlieir momentary tremor, grin¬ 
ned approval of the scheme. lie picked up 
the rope that had been used to bind Abel 
Bushton, and grasping Mam roughly by the 
shoulder, bade her cot up, for sho was still 
kneeling with bent fiend and clasped hands. 
She sprung to her feet, as though a serpent 
had bitten her, the moment Steve touched 
her shoulder. 1 Are you men or monsters,’ 
sho exclaimed, turning suddenly, and facing 
her two tormentors, ‘ that you talk of tortur¬ 
ing a poor helpless woman thus ? Have you 
no mothers or sisters of your own, to think 
of whom would shame you out of so terrible 
a crime ? If I must die, let me die quickly : 
you have the means at hand. What have I 
done to either of you, that you should con¬ 
demn me to a death so horrible ? ’ 

‘ Look here, Janet Gawne! ’ exclaimed 
Black Steve fiercely. ‘ Seven yearn ago, I 
swore to bo revenged on thee, and this night 
I’ll keep my word. I’ve a long memory, and 
I never forgive injury ; so don’t ask mercy 
here, lass, because neither of us knows the 
meaning of the word. I’ve longed, times 
out of mind, to be revenged on thee and 
thy smooth tongued husband ; now that the 
chance has come, I’m not going to let it slip 
through my' fingers.’ And Black Stcvo 
laughed a great brutal laugh of triumph, 
that seemed to be echoed by a hundred 
mocking fiends. 

Mam Gurloek uttered no further word of 
any kind, but passively suffered herself to 
bc’led to the ‘ stoup,’ Mr. Cris in so far as¬ 
sisting his friend; after which, Black Stevo 
proceeded to tic her to the post as securely 
as his skill knew how; then, after a few 
more mocking words, they left her to her 
fate, and crossed to the other side of the 
rocks, and at once set about their task of 
patching up the old boat, on which their 
safety' now entirely depended. The stoup 
to which they had fastened their victim was 
merely a stout wooden post, fastened down 
to tho rock with iron clamps and screws, to 
which the larger class of craft that some- 
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times visited the Skeve Mhoil in calm 
leather might be safely moored whatever 
the state of the tide. 

Yes, Mam Gurloek was left to her fate, 
and a very dreadfid one it seemed, even to 
her brave soul, which was not daunted by 
tritles. The tide was rising fast; already 
its tiny lapping waves were washing about 
her feet and ankles: in less than an hour, it 
would cover her head. The wind had died 
away again with the turn of the tide, and the 
batik of cloud that had lain low in the north 
for so long a time wits now creeping up the 
sky with dark intent, shutting out the stars 
one alter another, and would soon obscure 
the moon itself. Mam Gurlock’s eyes un¬ 
consciously followed the unfolding edge of 
cloud in its slow steady advance. The cloud 
was advancing, and the title was rising; and 
hv the time that blaek canopy bad shut out 
the whole bright moonlit sky, the waters 
would have closed over her, and she would be 
recokoned no move among the living. Well 
now that Miles was dead, there did not seem 
much in life to desire. .Jamie was safe, and 
would be well cared for and properly brought 
up by Miles's relations at Birchallen ; still, 
it would have been sweet to see the 1ml 
grow up, and to watch the ripening promise 
of his childhood fulfil itself in summers yet 
unborn ; but not for her might such happi¬ 
ness be. Then sky and ocean vanished from 
before her eyes, and she saw the little cot¬ 
tage where she and Miles had spent their 
bappv wedded life—the little happy home 
which she, alas! would never enter more — 
with its thatched eaves, whero the twitter¬ 
ing swallows brooded ; and its patch of ilow- 
cr-garden, sweet-scented through all the 
summer months — she seemed to smell it 
now ; with the stretch of high-road in front 
of it that led down into Warrendale ; and 
the footway across the moors, that brought 
vou direct to the dill’s, with the sea beating 
far below: very vividly she saw them all 1 

IIow fast the tide was rising I It reached 
to her waist already. Ilut a very little 
while now, and her life, with all its pleasures 
and pains, would be closed, like a book that 
is shut up for ever. She had read, and she 
lmd heard the minister speak of the dark 
river that must bo passed before tho shining 
land beyond it could be reached; was she 
hoping too much, she asked herself, to hope 
that Miles, that the husband she had lovod 
so truly on earth, might be there to greet 
tier, all beautiful with the light of immortal¬ 
ity, at the moment her foot touched the gold¬ 
en shore ? How much such a hope miti¬ 
gated tho darkness of that terrible hour, she 
herself could best have told. 


What was that? She could not keep 
down the smothered shriek that burst from 
her lips. She thought herself alone with 
Death, and suddenly she felt the touch of 
something on her shoulder. 

Who or what could it be ? She was so 
fast bound, that she could not turn her head 
to look; but next moment Jamie’s voice 
sounded ill her ears, and it seemed to her 
the sweetest music she had ever heard. 

“ 0 Jamie, why didn’t thou stay in thy 
hiding-place ?" said Mam. “ Hie thee 
back, dear, as fast as thou canst go, and 
don’t stir out again till daylight.” 

“I’m frightened, Mam, to bo there by 
myself in the dark. If tho Kelpie came 
home and found me, what would lie say ? 
Have the bad men tied thee to the stoup, 
Mam ? Shall I run up into the light-house, 
and try to find a knife again ?” 

“ Nay, lad; the bad men would see thee, 
and then they would kill thee. But, O 
Jamie, if thou coulilst but undo that knot 
in the rope just under my arm 1 ” 

Jamie sot to work with fingers and teeth 
to unfasten the knot indicated by his moth¬ 
er, which ho was able to reach without diffi¬ 
culty, the back of the stoup resting against 
a shelf of rock some three feet in height, on 
which the lad was now standing. 

Thu desire of life came back strongly to 
Mam Gurloek with the presence of her 
child, and the faint hope of cscapo which 
his Words suggested. What she should do 
next, even if sho succeeded in freeing her¬ 
self from the rope, she did not then pausu to 
consider, for the water was creeping higher 
every minute, and there was no time to be 
lost. But the knot was a bard one to un¬ 
pick, and seemed atone time as though it. 
would withstand all Jamie’s efi’orts; but af¬ 
ter a while it began to feel looser to bis fin¬ 
gers, and he had just said: “ I shall soon 
have it done now, Mam,” when tho mother’s 
watchful ears heard footsteps advancing 
over the rocks. 

“Into the. water, Jamie!” whispered 
Mam, turning sick with terror; “and don’t 
speak or stir till I tell thee.” 

Jamie slipped into the water liko a young 
otter, anil crouched under the lee of tho 
rocky ledge on which he had been standing, 
with nothing but his nose and chin exposed 
to view; while Blaek Steve came striding 
down, to sec that his victim was still secure. 
Having felt at the rope, and satisfied him¬ 
self that Mam could not possibly escape: 
“By the seven liolv pokers, but this is the 
finest bit of sport I’ve had for many a day I 
IIow does the water feel this evening, Mis- 
I tress Gurloek ? Cool and pleasant, eh ? ” 
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said the ruffian, with a laugh which tolil at 
once that he was half-drunk. “ Yes, you’re 
a plucky one; but you’ll look rather washed 
out, I reckon, at low-water to-morrow. 
Well, good-bye, dear—good-bye, and pleas¬ 
ant dreams to you 1” and with another 
brutal laugh, Black Steve turned on his 
heel, and strolled back slowly over the 
rocks. 

Mam Gurloek breathed once more. 
“ Now, Jamie, lad, try thy hand at the rope 
again,” she said in a low voice ; and Jamie 
scramMod on to the rock, and shook the 
water carelessly from him somewhat after 
the fashion of a dog, and set to work again, 
with nimble fingers and sharp teeth, to free 
his darling mother. At length tho task was 
accomplished, and for the second timo that 
night Mam Gurlock’s bonds fell from her, 
thanks to the aid of Jamie. Although at 
liberty, she was as far from safety as over, 
unless she could get back unseen into tho 
light-house; but how was that to bo accom¬ 
plished ? The two men were hard at work 
patching up the old boat just on the other 
side of the building, within half-a-dozen 
yards, in fact, of tho outside ladder, up 
which she must climb undetected, or her life 
would not be worth a minute’s purchase. 
Then there was Jamie to be considered, 
who objected strongly to going back to tho 
Kelpie’s Hole, and in his present frame of 
mind Mam felt that it would be dangerous 
to leave him. However great tho risk 
might be, ho must keep her company this 
time; she could not bear to seek the secu¬ 
rity of the light-house for herself, and leavo 
him out there exposed to so many chances 
of detection. They must be saved togeth¬ 
er, or they must die together. 

Having wrung some of tho water out of 
her dress, Mam, followed by Jamie, pro¬ 
ceeded to creep cautiously on her hands 
and knees round the lower edge of tho 
Skeve Mlioil, till she came to a point that 
was in a direct line with the entrance-lad¬ 
der, and in full view of both tho men, had 
they turned their heads to look. Peering 
from behind a loose fragment of rock, Mam 
saw the two men very intent on tho speedy 
completion of their task, Mr. Cris hammer¬ 
ing away with might and main, whilo his 
amiable friend held a huge lantern to light 
him over his work. Mam felt that she 
could hardly have a more favourable oppor¬ 
tunity, since the noise of tho hammering 
would serve to drown any that might be 
caused by tho movements of herself or 
Jamie; hut, at tho best, it was a dangerous 
proceeding. Fortunately, the moon was 
now entirely obscured, otherwise, their 


chances of escape would have been remote 
indeed. Sha had chosen this point as the 
most favourable for her purpose, the ground 
between tho place where she now was. and 
the entrance to tho liglit-houso being thickly 
strewn with hugo boulders, which would 
serve to hide their advance; while in every 
other direction it was quite bare and ex¬ 
posed, except immediately at tho back of 
tho light-house, from which tho safest ap¬ 
proach might have been made j but there 
the rocks rose too precipitously, with sharp, 
serrated edges, and deep holes between, to 
be ventured over by any one after dark. 

Inch by inch, silently and cautiously, 
Mnni Gurloek, with Jaime by her side, hut 
on the side furthest removed from tho view 
of the men, emerged from the shelter of tho 
roek, and crawled across the open spaco of 
ground to the next lnrgo stone j then, after 
a minute's rest, forward again to the next 
sheltering spot; and so li-oin one to the 
other, ever nearer the desired haven. 
While they were still some distance from 
the light-house, and at tho moment they 
were half-way between two boulders, Mam, 
with her cyo ever on tho two men, saw 
Black Steve put down his lantern, and turn 
his face directly toward tho spot where they 
then were. Mam’s hand gave Jamie a 
warning squeeze, and mother and son re¬ 
mained ns immovable as though they had 
been cut out of stone till tho danger was 
ovor. Tho black-haired giant yawned, 
scratched his head, stretched out his Inigo 
arms, and after gazing seaward for a few 
moments, resumed bis task of lighting his 
companion. If his eyes rested for a moment 
on the recumbent figure of Mam Gurloek, 
it was only ns they might have rested on 
any wave-worn boulder, indifferently, and 
without thought. 

This danger over, Main and Jamie crept 
stealthily on their way. reaching at last tho 
foot of tho liglit-houso without discovery; 
then Mam, taking Jamie on her back, began 
the ascent of tlio ladder. Step by step 
upward, as silently as a shadow, she had 
reached tho top in safety, and had just swung 
Jamie round from hor shoulder, and passed 
him in through tho little entrance-door, 
when Mr Cris, pausing from his work for a 
moment, turnod to contemplate the state of 
tho weather; and as ho did so, his quick cyo 
caught the outlino of something dark moving 
on the ladder. ‘ Look to your prisoner, 
Stove 1 ’ he cried, and drawing a pistol from 
his belt, fired. Tho bullet whizzed past 
Mam Gurlock’s head, but did not touch her, 
and before tliero was time to tiro a second 
shot, sho was safe within tho light-house, 
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with the little iron door shut and bolted 
between herself and her enemies. She 
caught Jamie to her heart, and murmured a 
brief thanksgiving to Heaven; and then her 
overwrought nerves gave way, and she fell 
into a sort of half-swoon, from which she 
was aroused, after a minute or two. by a 
violent hammering at the iron door. It was 
Iilaek Stove, furious at her escape, trying 
to force an entrance. She had little fear 
that he would effect his purpose, for she 
knew tho stout old door would not yield 
readily. Still, there was a possibility that 
the door might give way under tho assaults 
of tho furious giant; so Mam, followed by 
Jamio, ascended to tho room above, and 
taking down an old blunderbuss which hung 
against the wall, more for ornament than 
use, she proceeded to load it, to the best of 
her knowledge, from tho bag of bullets and 
the powder-flax in her husband's chest, 
which Miles always kept there ready for an 
occasional fowling expedition. Thus armed, 
Mam Gurlock, taking Jamie by the hand 
went up to tho lamp-room, determined, 
should Black Steve break in, and such 
dreadful occasion arrive, to sell her life ns 
dearly as possible. She stole out into the 
gallery, and looked down. Ho was still 
hammering savagely at tho door, but as yet 
to little purpose, while Mr Oris, on the rocks 
below, was swearing nt him for a senseless 
fool, and vowing that they would not have 
time to finish the boat and get clear away, 
if lie delayed a minute longer; but Steve 
was too intent on the accomplishment of his 
revenge to heed the entreaties of his friend. 

Mam crept round to tho opposite side of 
the gallery, and straining her eyes, without 
hope or expectation, over the dark waste of 
waters, saw — what ? A large boat pulling 
rapidly and steadily for the Skcvc Mlioil! 
It was only a few hundred yards away, and 
could be clearly seen, thanks to a momen¬ 
tary break in the clouds, through which the 
moonlight streamed full and bright. One 
long incredulous gaze, as though what she saw 
were merely tho phantom of a diseased brain, 
and then Mam Gurlock, with a sob of 
heartfelt gratitude, accopted the appearance 
ns a blessed reality. As a signal that tho 
boat was seen, she then began to toll tho 
large deep-mouthed bell, which was rung by 
the keepers in foggy weather when the lamps 
were invisible, and its solemn tones now 
boomed forth through the quiet night, in¬ 
stinct with dread significance to the two 
wretches on the rocks below. 

But wary Mr. Cris had also seen what 
was coming, and had passed tho alarm to 
Black Stove; and n3 the bell gave forth its 


first stroke, the two men were pushing their 
boat down the slanting rocks into tho sea. 
Another moment, and they were both pull¬ 
ing with desperate energy for the shore. 
But the boat had been badly mended, and 
tho water began to como in rapidly, so that 
Mr. Cris had soon to cease from rowing, and 
occupy himself in bailing; while Black 
Steve, notwithstanding all his exertions, 
could make but little headway with the 
water-logged craft. Five minutes later, tho 
strange boat rounded the edge of the Skcvc 
Mlioil, on its way to the landing-place, and 
next moment a loud shout from its crew an¬ 
nounced that tho flight of the two men was 
discovered, and the boat’s head was at once 
put round in pursuit. 

Black Steve and his companion seemed 
for a minute or tiyo to redouble their efforts 
to escape, and then, as if seeing tho utter 
hopelessness of their ease, they at once 
ceased rowing, and sat quietly on their oars, 
as though merely waiting for their pursuers 
to' come up to yield themselves into their 
hands. But when tho pursuing boat had got 
within a dozen yards of tho other, Mr. Cris 
leaped suddenly from his seat, and fired both 
his pistols at the advancing foe; and then, 
with a wild inarticulate cry of rage and de¬ 
spair, ho leaped headlong into the waves, and 
sank to rise on more. Black Steve, unlike 
his friend, was an excellent swimmer, and 
before the confusion incident on the firing of 
the two pistols among the crew of the boat 
was over, he had slipped quietly into the 
water, and coming up after a lengthened 
dive, struck out boldly for the shore. The 
impression among the crew of the boat was 
that both tho men were drowned; and on 
finding that the light-house boat was on tho 
point of going down, orders were at once 
given to pull back to the Skevo Mlioil. The 
boat and crew proved to be those of a reve¬ 
nue-cutter, which had picked up Abel Rush- 
ton as ho was drifting helplessly past the 
Giant’s Nose. On hearing his story, prepara¬ 
tions had at once been made to capture the 
two villains, and look after the safety of 
Mam Gurlock and her son. 

Leaving two of his crow to look after tho 
light-house, the officer in charge of the boat 
carried Mam Gurlock and Jamie ashore, 
where a search was at once instituted for 
missing Miles. After several hours’ search, 
he was found, bound hand and foot, in one 
of the many caves for which that part of the 
coast is noted. He stated that he had been 
sot upon by Black Steve and three more 
men as lie was returning from seeing Martin 
Gilbert safe home; in the scrimmage, lie had 
received a blow on tho head which had ren- 
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dcreil him insensible for some time; and on | where they had left it whilo occupied with 
recovering his wits, had found himselfi the mending of the boat; anil when old 
tied liana and foot, and left in charge of: Martin Gilbert died, some three years 
two out of his four captors. On the land-(afterwards, the whole, amount was left as a 
ing of tho revenue-cutter's boat, these men: legacy to Mam Gurlock. 
had taken the alarm, and left him. ' Many years have elapsed since these 

A few days saw Miles thoroughly recover-j events took place; Miles GurloeK, a gray¬ 
ed from his injuries; but the long and severe j headed man, is now hoad-koeppr of the 
strain on the nerves of his wife was a much j light-house on tho SkevoMlioil; while Mam 
more serious matter, and several months is still alive and hearty, and us nice an old 
passed away before Mam Gurlock was her j woman as you need wish to see. Jamie js 
old joyous buoyant self again, and could;grown up into a stalwart man, almost as big 
bear to talk calmly over the .incidents of:as his father was in his younger days; he is 
that terrible night on the Skcvo Mlioil. a sailor, too, although not in the Greenland 
The body of lllack Steve was washed up trade, being, ill fact, tho much-esteemed 
a day or two afterwards, several miles down captain of one of our largest ocean-steamers; 
tho coast. Ho had been caught by (lie cur- it was from his own lips I heard the nar- 
rent, and carried away and drowned. rative which I have here attempted to set 

Tho money', in the effort to obtain which down, the last time I eaino across with linn 
Mr. Cris and his friend lost their lives, was from — all, well, novel mind from where, 
found intact on the table of the light-house, I 
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THE * MINTONS OF THE MOON.” 

BY GEOBGE AIKE2T. 


CHAPTER L 

At the time of which we write, lawlessness 
had reached a high pitch in the ancient city 
of Madrid. A band of young men, composed 
of members of the best families and headed 
by no less a personage, as was strongly sus¬ 
pected, than the heir-apparent to the throne, 
the Prince Don Pedro, had leagued them¬ 
selves together under the title of 41 Minions of 
the Moon,” for acts of violence and oppres¬ 
sion. 

The name was chosen from the fact that 
their lawless deeds were done in the still 
hours of the night. The worthy burghers 
had learned, from sad experience, to tremble 
at the name, and to the Jewish portion of the 
community, they became a perfect scourge. 
Many a rich store was plundered, many a 
strong box rifled, and the daring perpetrators 
escaped undetected to squander their plunder 
at the gaming table, for though strongly sus¬ 
pected, yet from the fact of the dark visors 
and cloaks they wore, identification was al¬ 
most impossible. 

In various encounters with the watch, they 
had invariably proved victors, being always 
well armed and prepared for resistance. 
None of their .number had been captured. 
Though several had been severely wounded, 
they had been Invariably borne off by their 


comrades. If a young noble was brought to 
his father’s house, as had often been the case, 
upon one of the nights when the “ Minions of 
the Moon ” had encountered the city watch, 
bleeding from many wounds, a duel with a 
comrade was the excuse for his condition. 

The high station of these offenders was an¬ 
other cause for their immunity, the sufferers 
were afraid to take measures against them. 
Nor were strong boxes the only object of their 
depredations. Many a maiden’s chamber had 
been entered at midnight and her honor ruth¬ 
lessly sacrificed. Woe to the fair wife or 
daughter of a citizen! her beauty made her 
soon a victim. Many bore the dishonor in 
secret, hiding their shame from their neigh¬ 
bors, but others proclaimed the outrage and 
loudly called for redress. They were only 
laughed at for their pains. 

At last an outrage more daring and high¬ 
handed than any that had preceded it, brought 
matters to a cllmaT. Don Velasco de Silva, 
a young and valiant captain in the Spanish 
army, being appointed to the office of com¬ 
mander of the king’s household guard, took 
up his residence in Madrid. Though of high 
and almost royal lineage, he possessed but 
little inheritance besides his sword. It may 
have been from this fact that he selected an 
old and somewhat dilapidated chateau in the 
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suburbs of the city he designed for his abode. 
He mixed little with the gay profligates »of 
his own age who glittered about the court as 
gaudy as butterflies. He was grave almost to 
sternness, quiet and reserved in his manners, 
forming no intimacies, seeking no friendships. 
It was soon noised about among the revellers 
of the court, that the old chateau which De 
Silva inhabited, contained a treasure which he 
was jealously guarding from all inquisitive 
eyes—his sister, or a mistress (report was in 
doubt), a maiden of sweet seventeen, said to 
be of surpassing loveliness. 

The court gossips found this an inexhausti¬ 
ble topic. Many were the attempts made to 
extract some information from the young cap¬ 
tain upon the subject, but they all proved 
futile. He Silva received these impertinent 
inquiries in no amiable mood, and the nervous 
manner in which he twirled his long musta- 
chios with one hand while he grasped his 
sword hilt with the other, foreboded a danger 
which the boldest had not the temerity to in¬ 
trude too far upon. But the subject was dis¬ 
cussed among themselves daUy with increas¬ 
ing interest. 

“Ia she really bo beautiful?” questioned 
Mauuel De Gama, of his friend and boon com¬ 
panion, Sylvie He Mosena. 

“Lovely as an angel—or what I have al¬ 
ways imagined an angel to be, judging from 
the paintings I have seen of them,” was the 
response. 

“You have seen her then?” 

“ 1 have.” 

“ How—might I ask?” 

“Attracted by the reporta of the beauty of 
this girl whom De Silva keeps so jealously 
immured, for the past week, closely muffled in 
my cloak for fear I might be met and recog¬ 
nized by that haughty don who handles his 
sword-hilt so readily, I have loitered about 
the old chateau which he inhabits, and which 
he keeps as carefully barred and locked as a 
prison. The week was nearly expired and 
the only discovery that I had made was that 
the household of De Silva consists of an old 
couple, evidently man and wife—and a crab¬ 
bed couple I found them. I waylaid each in 
turn, as they came out to purchase necessaries, 
dazzled their eyes with some broad gold 
pieces in the hope to gain some information, 
but not a word could I get from either. I 
was almost in despair and about to give up 
the undertaking, when it . suddenly occurred 
to me that though doors and windows were 
barred in front, yet there must be some win¬ 


dows in the rear of the house looking upon 
the garden. But how to gain access to that 
gafdeQ, which was protected by a high stone 
wall, was a question more easily asked than 
solved. It was of considerable extent, reach¬ 
ing to the river’s bank. I prowled along it, 
seeking for some accessible place. I was for¬ 
tunate enough to find one. A tree, growing 
within the garden, had thrust forth its branch¬ 
es in the course of time, displacing the crum¬ 
bling stones and making a breach which a 
nimble foot might climb, by grasping the 
overhanging branches. I determined to at¬ 
tempt it” 

u It was a bold undertaking.” 

“ It was that, for I knew if detected by Be 
Silva, or his old servitor, my life would not 
have been worth the toss of a maravedi. But 
danger gives a spice to ail adventures. In 
the gloom of the evening I returned to the 
broken wall, glanced around to see if I was 
noted, and finding all quiet, clambered over 
and gained the garden. Long neglect had 
made the ornamental trees and shrubbery like 
a forest. There was little likelihood of dis¬ 
covery iu the dense gloom. I moved cau¬ 
tiously toward the chateau, guided on my 
way by a single light, which gleamed like a 
star. Suddenly the notes of a lute, skilfully 
touched, fell upon my ear. I paused to listen. 
The prelude ended, a voice of exquisite melo¬ 
dy took up the refrain, and warbled a Moorish 
love ditty with a ravishing grace.” 

“ It was the caged beauty?” 

“ It was, I had paused beneath an orange 
tree, and there she was, scarcely an arrow 
flight from me, sitting upon a little balcony, 
Which jutted out from the window, the rays 
of the light within streaming full upon her 
face. I could distinguish every feature. The 
fair oval face, the long, straight nose, the 
raven tresses, and the dark, languishing eyes, 
the pointed chin, and white throat and neck 
descending to a bust that might have served 
a Bculptor for a model. She sang several 
other simple ballads with exquisite skill and 
taste, and, when I had feasted my eyes and 
ears sufficiently, I withdrew as cautiously as 
I bad come, and made my way out of the 
garden, undiscovered.” 

“ It was a bold hazard. Have you related 
this adventure to the prince ?” 

“ I have.” 

“ What said he ?” 

* “ He laughingly exclaimed, that the 4 Min¬ 

ions of the Moon’ might visit this fair maiden 
some dark night.” 
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“ TJmph! De Silva is not the man to tamely 
submit—he is a noble, not a burgher.” 

“ Pshaw! what could one man do against 
us.” 

CHAPTER IL 

De Silva sat with his fair sister one sum¬ 
mer’s eve, upon the little balcony which over¬ 
looked the garden, as the sun sank slowly 
behind the western hills. 

“ Do you tire of this life of loneliness and 
solitude, sister mine?” he asked. 

“It is wearisome,” answered Julina, plain¬ 
tively. “ I long for the freedom of oar old 
home. Why do you never suffer me to go 
abroad ?” 

“ Simply because I dare not You smile— 
you cannot comprehend either the danger or 
my fear. You have never breathed the at¬ 
mosphere of courts, your innocence is uncon¬ 
scious of the foul pollution that taints the air. 
Your beauty would expose you to a peril 
which I but hint at, as I would not shock 
your purity with Its utterance. Even here 
you are scarcely safe. Prying eyes have seen 
you, how I cannot imagine, for I know that 
Pablo and his wife are as true as the steel of 
my trusty sword. Some popinjay from the 
court has been buzzing around our secluded 
dwelling. Pablo and Theresa have both been 
met and questioned, offered gold—the old de¬ 
vice—to betray their master. Every night I 
fear a visit from those lawless wretches the 
‘Minions of the Moon.’ By all the saints! if 
I detect them in the act of Invading the sanc¬ 
tity of my dwelling, were they the highest in 
the land they should not escape chastisement 1” 

Jullna’s curiosity was aroused, and De Silva 
was obliged to explain, which he did as deli¬ 
cately as possible, who these men were, and 
the danger he apprehended at their hands. 
Julina’s cheek paled a3 she listened to the 
fearful deeds, done by these wretches, which 
her brother recounted. 

“Now, Julina,” he said, in conclusion, 
“ you know the cause of your seclusion from 
the world, and why I so jealously watch over 
you. We are two orphans left alone and al¬ 
most friendless in the world, possessing only 
our proud, unsullied name. You have your 
honor, and I my sword to guard it. I had 
rather see you a corpse at my feet, than know 
you had forfeited that brightest jewel in the 
crown of womanhood. Now I must say good¬ 
night and away to my duty at the palace. 
Remember my words and be on "the alert for 


danger. I have a strong suspicion that you 
will be visited ere long ” With these words 
De Silva took his departure. 

The shades of night drew slowly over sur¬ 
rounding objects. Jolina lingered upon the 
balcony watching the stars peep forth one by 
one, and singing fragments of old forgotten 
Moorish legends, which her nurse, Theresa, 
had taught her. And so the night wore slowly 
on. Theresa lighted the lamp in her cham¬ 
ber, and cautioned her against remaining too 
long exposed to the dews of night The 
moon came forth resplendent in beauty, and 
Julina saluted her with fresh minstrelsy. At 
length her eyelids drooped, and she felt the 
languor of sleep creeping slowly over her. 
She could maintain her vigil no longer. She 
arose, entered her chamber, and, in a few mo¬ 
ments, the extinguishment of her light was a 
signal that she had retired to rest 

As if in answer to that signal three dark 
figures, closely muffled in their cloaks, stole 
from the shadow of the trees, Into the open 
space illuminated by the moonbeams, and cau¬ 
tiously approached the balcony. 

“She has sought her couch,” whispered 
one. “ Now is the time for action.” 

“But how to gain access to the balcony?” 
questioned he, who appeared to be the leader 
in the affair. 

“I have provided for that,” returned he 
who had first spoken. “ I have here a ladder 
of ropes. I can cast it upon the balcony, and 
the hooks will grapple in the railing.” 

“ Let us see you try it. Be careful, though, 
or the maiden may awake and alarm the 
household ere we can gain access to her 
chamber.” 

At the third trial the hooks grappled, and 
several strong pulls showed that the ladder 
was securely fastened. He who had cast it, 
mounted lightly to the balcony aad arranged 
the ladder for his companions, who quickly 
followed. One by one they entered the cham¬ 
ber, a dark lantern was unclosed and its fiery 
eye falling full upon the face of Julina, aroused 
her from her first slumber. 

She started up in affright to behold three 
muffled figures in her chamber. 

“ The ‘ Minions of the Moon I’ ” she shriek¬ 
ed, in terror, recalling her brother’s words. 

“Faith! sweet one, thou hast guessed it,” 
cried the leader of the three, and clasping her 
in his arms he imprinted hot kisses upon her 
lips, thereby stifling her efforts to call for 
assistance. 

With frantic struggles she sought to free 
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herself from his embrace. Her 'while night- 
garment was rent by her efforts, and the 
purity of her virgin bosom exposed to the 
gaze of these lawless intruders. Her feeble 
strength availed her little against her assail¬ 
ants, and soon, exhausted by her own efforts, 
she lay panting, helpless, in his arms. No 
cry of alarm had been suffered to escape her 
lips, and now a handkerchief was bound over 
her mouth. 

“ Pity to cover such sweet lips,” laughed 
he, who held her; “but we must have no 
screaming, Nay, struggle not—you cannot 
escape me.” 

^ Nor you me, miscreants 1” thnndered De 
Silva, as he burst suddenly through the win¬ 
dow into the chamber, his drawn sword in his 
hand. 

. A wild scene instantly ensued in the cham¬ 
ber. One of the Minions was struck down at 
the firBt onslaught by De Silva, but the oth¬ 
ers, though taken by surprise, threw away 
their cloaks, and drawing their swords, furi¬ 
ously encountered him. The lantern was ex¬ 
tinguished and darkness reigned in the cham¬ 
ber. Julina’s screams mingled with the 
clashing of sword-blades—a fearful discord. 

The Minions encouraged each other with 
their voices, and to prevent mistakes in the 
dark. De Silva had the advantage being 
alone, and he prudently held his peace, an¬ 
swering each call of his antagonists with a 
sword thrust. He soon discovered by their 
voices, that the one he had stricken down 
upon his first entrance was on his feet again. 
He was contending against three men, but 
not a sword-blade had touched him as yet. 

“ Is it you, Sylvio?” he heard one say, and 
as the answer was promptly given, he con¬ 
tinued, “ make your way out of this, Sir Moon; 
we are enough for our friend, the captain.” 

At that moment there was a heavy fail in 
the chamber, simultaneously a voice cried 
from the balcony. 

“ The ladder is gone I” 

“Leap then,in heaven’s namet” was the 
answer, “Manuel is down—and I am bleed¬ 
ing from a dozen wounds!” 

There was another fall in the chamber, and 
the sound of a heavy body falling upon the 
ground beneath the window, mingled with a 
cry of pain. Julina remained silent—she had- 
fallen into a swoon at the commencement of 
this fearful struggle. At this moment old 
Pablo opened the chamber door, bearing a 
light In his hand, whilst old Theresa peeped 
tremblingly over his shoulder. Pablo beheld 


De Silva leaning npon his sword. Two bodies 
lay upon the floor. 

“Are yon hurt, master?” asked Pablo, 
anxiously. 

“A scratch or so,” answered De Silva, “but 
nothing serious. Hold the light, that I mas- 
see who these gallants are. Ah! I thought 
so—Manuel De Gama and Sylvio Pe Moreno. 
They killed each other lu the dark—-I scarcely 
struck a blow. Put there is another beneath 
the balcony too badly hurt to get away. See 
to your young mistress, Theresa—eke is only 
frightened—for I was 5ust in time. Bring the 
light into the garden, Pablo.” 

They descended to the garden, and found 
the third Minion there. He had broken his 
leg in leaping from the balcony. De Silva 
started back in surprise, as he beheld the pale 
visage of this man. 

“Do you know me?” groaned the sufferer- 

“ I do,” answered De Silva, with conflict¬ 
ing emotions. “ Don Pedro, Prince of Spain, 
you have entered my dwelling this night, for 
as vile a purpose as ever filled tbe brain of 
man, and were I to mete out to you your just 
deserts I should, as I feel strongly tempted, 
kill you like a wounded wolf caught in the 
sheep-fold, but you are my prince, and the 
reverence of loyalty restrains my baud. Tea 
shall be kindly cared for here, until you can 
be removed to the palace, and I trust the les¬ 
son of to-night's adventure will make an im¬ 
press on your mind.” 

Lessons are thrown away upon the natu¬ 
rally vicious. Had De Silva ended the career 
of “Pedro, the Cruel,” then and there,history 
would have been spared many a dark page. 

De Silva’s timely arrival is easily explained. 
Suspecting danger, he had kept one of his 
soldiers on the watch over his premises, with 
orders to notify him of any suspicious circum¬ 
stance. The bodies of the young noblemen 
were sent to their respective homes. It was 
given out that they had fallen in a duel, and 
no stir was made over their deaths. Don 
Pedro never recovered entirely from the effects 
ofhis fall, having a limping step, for which he 
is distinguished in history ever after. The 
t Minions of the Moon' never troubled any¬ 
body after that night. 

De Silva resigned his commission and took 
service in France (where Julina was mar¬ 
ried), and only returned to Spain, to help 
Henry of Franstamara pull the crown from 
Don Pedro’s head and place it on his own- 
An undertaking which proved highly suc¬ 
cessful. 
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WHETHER IT PAID. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNS END. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

“I've about made up my mind that I shall 
take a trip to Oil City, the Iasi of this week,” 
said Mr. Spencer, settling himself back in his 
easy chair, after dinner, the hour following 
that meal being usually his most complacent 
one, although that gentleman’s humor had 
grown to be a sensitive index of the Btate ol 
the stock board. 

“lVhy, father, what can have put sucb a 
notion into your head?” interrogated Mrs. 
Spencer, who was never quite easy at sugges¬ 
tions of leaving home on the part of any mem¬ 
ber of the family. 

“ Well, the fact is, they want me to go into 
a new company that is just being started, and 
which promises to bo ft good thing, But 1 
don’t liko to come down in ft largo way, unless 
I’m certain of the ground 1 stand on, and after 
thinking it all over. I’ve about concluded that 
the best thing is to go on and sec for myself.” 

“Oh, pa, I wish you’d take mo along with 
you. Do now,” put in Rusha’s eager voice. 

“ Go to Oil City ! Well, I must say, Hush a, 
if any fancy of yours could surprise me, this 



can attract you there?” 

“Oh, 1 should like the new experience, and 
to see real, genuine human nature with the 
polish off. The whole thing would bo full of 
fresh adventure and experience topne—so dif¬ 
ferent from our dead level city life. It would 
be capital. Oh, pa, if you only will say I may 
g° l” ^ 

“ I hope ynur father hasn’t quite lost his 
senses yet,” interposed Mrs. Spencer, in that 
tone of sensible practicality which had so often 
dashed its cold water on Rushft’s pretty enthu¬ 
siasms. 

“No, my daughter,” said her father, in the 
softened voice of which his eldest child cer¬ 
tainly had the largest benefit, and it might be 
that this desire to accompany him on a jour¬ 
ney that promised so much of fatigue and dis¬ 
comfort, touched the father beneath the shrewd 
hard business man, for he treated Husha’s 
suggestion wiih neither the rebuke nor the 
ridicule that her mother and sister had done. 

“You have no idea what you’d have to en¬ 
counter on the way, and then when wo got 
here, what would you do—sweeping round 


> with your fine dresses in the dirt, and grease, 
Jand mud, without so much as a side-walk in 
’the whole town.” 

J “I wouldn’t wear fine dresses, pa. I’d put 
>on bloomer when we got beyond civilization,” 

>added Hiisha, moro for talk sake than anything 
J else, for she saw’ the caao was hopeless. 

> “ I’ve no doubt she would,” added Ella, 
*witli a pantomime that said unutterable things. 

“ Our Rusha would bo just up to that very 
deed.” 

“ What a mercy it is then,” laughed the 
elder sister, on whom the pantomime had not 
been lost, “that you and mother are always 
£ around to keep mo in the orbit of aproper k 

< young lady, else I might fly off on a tangent 

< at any time!” 

< “I realize that fully,” laughing too, hut 

< after all, there was more truth than jest in her 
£ remark. 

< Guy and Agnes brought some new forces to 
^ the badinage on Rusha, and Mr. Spencer, set- 
<’tied himself to his paper, from which he was 
groused half an hour later by the entrance of 
<j Andrew and Tom, 

* “Any letters after I left tho office, boys?” 
“ I looked over the last batch that came in,” 
answered Andrew, lighting a fresh cigar. 
“ Nothing important, except thnt Crawford has 
been taken sick and wont be up before next 
week.” 

“And just tho time when ho can’t be 
spared, for Fvo made my plans to go day after 
to-morrow.” 

“ Can’t the journey wait?” inquired Andrew, 
puffing at his cigar. 

“No, sir. I’ve got other irons in the fire. 
You’ll have to take liis place, Andrew, and 
keep books, safe, and keys, while I’m gone.” 

\ “ Confounded dull for a fellow,” muttered 

> Andrew. “ Keep him tied tight from morning 
>to night at the office.” 

> “No help for it, sir,” said the young man’s 
>father, decidedly. “Besides, a little taste of 
^ hard work wouldn’t hurt any of my boys, and 

L can’t trust bucIi responsibilities out of our 
own hands, now Crawford’s gone.” 

Andrew did not demur further. He only 
Sasked— 

r “ Going into some fresh speculations, Gover- 
pnor?” 
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Something in tlic name or tlie tone did not< 
seem to please John Spencer. He always, in] 
bis talk, hath in his fatpily and on ’Change, < 
pronounced himself “down” on most of theJ 
great speculating manias which have been of< 
late like evil spirits entering into men’s souls, < 
and making their last state worse than their * 
first. < 

Naturally cautious and watchful in all his] 
financial enterprises, he had been particularly < 
severe on the desperate risks which many of] 
the men with whom he was thrown in business ( 
relations constantly incurred. The losses and < 
failures never escaped him ; and he was con- ] 
stantly holding these up to his sous in t lie hope' 
that they would prove beacon lights to the! 
young men when they should enter the field' 
for themselves. < 

There had of late been a good deal of sharp! 
discussion on these very matters betwixt the; 
father and the eldest son. Andrew was always] 
quoting instances against his parent of men' 
who had made, to use his words, a “big thing, 
out of a small pile,” and affirming that “a 1 
fellow, if ho only understood the ropes, could < 
turn his hundred into thousands as easy as 1 
you could toss your hand up, sir; arid; 
what was the use of delving and slaving all] 
your life when n littlo sharpness would turn n< 
man out a snug little sum any time, so Unit he< 
could lie back on his oars the rest of his days,' 
and have smooth sailing as he went along.” < 
Talk of this sort always irritated John Spen-‘ 
cer to the highest degree. lie denounced in < 
the strongest possible terms all such financial] 
operations as “ gambling, fraud, nnd embezzle* < 
meat,” and insisted that nine hundred and, 
mnety-niuo speculations of the kind Andrew' 
quoted were sure to burst up, and involve ( 
those concerned in failure nnd ruin; indeed, 1 
he had evinced so much excitability when this; 
topic was discussed, that Ella, with her usual ] 
love of peace, had said to her eldest brother—' 
“Why can’t you let pa alono on these specu-, 
lations? Let him think what he pleases, and 1 
you do the same, only keep still about it, for 
he’ll be sure to go off like a bombshell every' 
time the subject is touched on. If folks only 
could learn to let disagreeable topics alone.” ] 
And it never occurred to Ella at that time, 
any more than to the rest of her family, that 
any personal interest might lio at the bottom' 
of Andrew’s advocacy of these easy methods 
of making money, or that when he did not talk' 
ho might act on his own views of the matter. < 
'“I’m going to see the thing for myself be-i 
fore I put my hands in,” replied John Spencer 1 


to his son’s question about the object of his 
journey to Oil City. “If the thing promises 
well, 1 may do something with it; but they 
needn’t throw out any bait, for l shant nibble; 
I’m too old for that.” 

“ Eamcs has just made a good thing out of 
his last speculation in Erie, lie put up a 
margin—slock went up, and he just drew in a 
haul of fifty thousand dollars. Snug little sum 
that!” 

“ I’d liko to do that thing,” said Guy. 
“Cracky l” 

“You would, would you?” turning sharply 
upon the boy. “And the chances would all 
ho that you’d lose every dollar, and go to the 
devil yourself before you got through.” 

“Oh, pa—now!” interrupted Mrs. Spenoer, 
wnrningly. 

“It’s a fact,” stoutly maintained her hus¬ 
band. “I tell you, more young men have 
been driven by speculation than by any one 
thing in the world into all sorts of desperate 
crimes, and ended up at Inst in a felon’s cell. 
I know all about the way these things are 
managed, and how easy it is to draw a young 
fellow in who thinks he knows more and sees 
farther than his betters. If one of my boys, 
after all I’ve said, should ever disregard my 
advice and run his neck into some hap hazard 
speculation, he might go to ruin for all I’d see 
him out—that’s all.” 

“Now, hoys, take your father's advice, and 
keep clear of all these dangerous places, if you 
want to turn out well in the world,” said Mrs. 
Spencer to her sons, in very much the same 
tone that she used to promise them “a stick of 
candy if they would be good children and not 
make a noise.” 

“ But 1 say,” continued Andrew, “all busi¬ 
ness is speculation, get to the bottom of it. 
It’s the same thing, only one man is more 
cautious and shrewd than another; but it’s a 
race for money all the same, and devil take 
the hindmost. Each one is trying to get ahead 
of his neighbor, whether it’s on the sly or all 
above board; whether it’s in n government 
conti act, or a petroleum company, or a bank¬ 
ing house, it’s all the same thing—make the 
most you can out of your man, whether he 
happens to be one individual or the public in 
general.” 

“Is it true, pa, what Andrew says?” asked 
Rusha. 

“Well, yes, I suppose it is—prclty much. 
Of course every man must look out to feather 
his own nest in the world—I’m not talking 
against that; but business is one thing and 
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reckless diving into all sorts of -wild specula-) seemed absorbed and reticent, with occasional 
tions is another. The market is full of these ) rough explosions of mirth, which it struck hi; 
just now, and people are rushing in neck and ^sister did not have quite a natural ring about 
heels; but thero will be an awful bursting up) them. Sometimes, too, it seemed to her that 
one of these days.” \ bIio caught a glimpse of some half-dogged, 

“But, pa,” said Rusha, at the bottom of ) half-desperate expression on his face, which 
whose thought lay always the right and wrong< came back and haunted her afterwards, and 
of any question, “that way of doing business (yet was not tangible enough to prevent her 
which you speak of seems to mo so utterly ) from wondering whether the whole thing wa; 
selfish a one. Surely Christianity, or the< not n mere chimera of the imagination that 

highest morality even, requires some regard ^ was always troubling her. 

to the interests of one’s fellow-man even in) It is true that her father grumbled away in 
business.” (the old fashion about Andrew’s laziness and 

Andrew burst into aloud, disagrecablo laugh. ) frequent absenco from business; but John 
“Now that is too good, Ruslm. A pious) Spencer’s fault-finding had becomo chronic in 
and moral business l Tell that to your grand-) his family, and was accepted as a matter of 

ma’am 1” < course, tho only result being a sort of tacit 

Guy joined in his brother’s rather poor < understanding betwixt all tho members that 
attempt at wit. < “pa” must be kept in as good humor ns pos- 

“ Yes, Rusha, you are green 1” said the boyc sible, provided this did not cost too much—a 
of sixteen; but ho was extinguished fer that) party, a new bonnet, or anything of that sort, 
time by his sister’s remarking, in her most < being always regarded as sufficient motive, by 
frigid tones, that doubtless his years and ex-) anybody but Rusha at least, to brave his dis* 
perienco would protect her from any of' the ill r pleasure. 

effects of her verdancy. - { During these weeks, too, the season was un- 

Tliis was as unkind a cut as Guy, who on< usually gay, and the family much absorbed in 
occasions affected the disagreeable smartness < social excitements, so that tho Bisters saw com- 
of boys of his age, could well have received, J parativoly little of their brothers, 
and was another of tho lessons which all( A feeling of deeper confidence had, however, 
Rusha’s family were so slow in learning, that,) been growing up betwixt Rusha and Tom since 
notwithstanding the amount of badinage which t their return from Berry Plains. Constantly 
she would take good-naturedly, thero was a) encouraged and stimulated by bis sister, the 
point beyond which it was not safe to drive<young man had actually set about preparing 
her, and when this was passed she could < for college, to which his father gave a willing 
always turn upon the offender in a way that) assent; and Tom being a rioh man’s son, with 
effectually silenced him. <'plenty of time on his hands, and all the temp- 

That Mr. Spencer’s warnings had very littlo J tations of a great city to beguile him into indo* 
effect upon his eldest son, was proved by hisr lenco and pleasure-taking, deserved a great 
remarking to Tom as they went out together) deal of credit for resisting these as well as he 
that tho “ Governor was an old fogy any way, < did. 

and that ho wasn’t up so early in the mornings Naturally bright and intelligent, ns were all 
but there was a thing or two in business that ) the Spencer sons and daughters, Tom had still 
he didn’t know yet, and that some folks had) habits of study to establish, and this was a 
cut their eye teeth in this world besides John ) great effort to one who had no aid from the 
Spencer.” All of which Tom regarded as merer daily regimen of sohool or college, but whose 
braggadocio on the part of his eldest brother. ) hours were entirely at his own disposal. 

This conversation transpired about three) Rusha opened her sanctum to him, and if it 
weeks after Andrew’s rupture with his mother) had not been for her constant example and 
and sister. Since that had been healed—< encouragement, Tom’s ambition towards schol- 
thanks to Rusha’s courage and spirit—nothing) arship would long ago have failed him before 
unusual had occurred on tho part of the elder) indolence and pleasuro, those two lions that 
son and brother to awaken tho anxiety of his< lie in wait along tho paths of human life and 
family. Rusha, who now observed him pretty) achievement. Poor Tom battled with them 
narrowly, did not feel at ease regarding thee single-handed sometimes, but they never totally 
young man. Yet she could find no fresh cause) overcame him—thanks to thakaister of his, to 
to justify her solicitude. He was Btill absents whom, though ho or she might never know*it, 
from home much of the time, and when there c ho would in a largo sense owe whatsoever his 
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future might, bear of strong, worthy, success- \ 
ful manhood. c ( 

Tom’s awakening interest in the new worlds 
of study, the kindling of all tho activities of) 
his intellect before that vast field of knowledge < 
which opened its mysteries and beauties before J 
him, were all fostered by Rush a in a thousand < 
ways. They read the samo books and dis- t 
cussed the same themes together in the little' 
retired sanctum, that was to her the dearest; 
spot pn earth. J 

And the change that was being slowly< 
wrought in Tom Spencer did not end here,) 
else its work would have been most partial' 
and imperfect. It went deeper than that into, 
his whole character, slowly but persuasively.' 
His moral nature was quickened in a thousand 
ways; new questions stirred themselves in his 
soul; thingB that once never awakened a 
thought within him began now to seem mean 
and iguoble to his deepening moral susceptibili¬ 
ties; and little by little, and here and there, 
his conscience grew more sensitive, and life 
began with much of obscurity and *vagueness) 
to open out before him with some new, vast) 
meanings and responsibilities. < 

And it was pleasant and touching in more 1 : 
senses than one to see tho young, eager minds< 
in some of their talks on the great questions) 
which underlie all human life, and without* 
which, as l’aul said, “Let us eat and drink,) 
for to-morrow wo die.” ~ [ 

Of course Uusha was leader here, and Tom ) 
followed tin deeper nature, the finer con-) 
science, and forgot for the time all the little < 
weaknesses and absurdities that wero so na-) 
tural to his age and experience, and became-, 
simple and earnest. And in these brother and; 
sister talks how much seed wa9 dropped in the 
clefts and deep places of his soul, that should 
spring up afterwards in noble aspiration, and 1 
steadfast faith, and higher loyalty, only 
God and the good angels of Tom Spencer 
knew. 

Rush a, too, was growing, without much out-; 
ward help and with many drawbacks—growing 
so slowly that neither she nor those around 
her suspected it, among the constant cliafings 
and irritations of the sensitive, finely-strung 
soul, aorosa whose chords the winds of life 
swept, making deep voices sometimes of sweet- 
oat harmonies, but, alasl oftener of Baddcst 
discords. 

The acquaintance with the Rochfords, which 
hod opened so auspiciously, had been doomed 
to sudden disappointment. The doctor had 
gone to the war, and Angelino had accom¬ 


panied him as hospital nurse. The house was 
still kept open, for Sicily, who had gone, mean¬ 
while, to reside with some relatives in the 
country, came down frequently to the city, as 
she had some general charge of her brother’s 
and sister’s beneficiaries. 

But her visits were always crowded with 
business, so that Rusha seldom saw her, and 
\ whatsoever wholesome influences their society 
■ might have exerted at this time on her ardent, 

| impressible nature, was entirely lost to her, 

’ and she had to make her own way as best she 
) might out of the mistakes and mischiefs of her 
' early training, out of false and iguoble views 
>of life, out of all sorts of social sophistries; 

) and she went on blindly, “stumbling often, 

> but never content to lie there”—went on, not 
) seeing tho Hand that was leading her. 

CnAPTEIl XIX. 

“ IVhat in thunder does this menn V* 

Adam Crawford sat before tho iron safe in 
John Spencer’s private office one morning, 
somewhat less than a week after that gentle¬ 
man’s departure for Oil City, when this ex¬ 
pletive dropped from his lips—the strongest 
that any possible amazement or horror could 
have drawn from the man. For Adam Craw¬ 
ford was at that moment in a state of such 
blank amazement and terror as he had never 
experienced before in his life. 

Ho sat there alone in Mr. Spencer’s small 
private office, behind the desk, where the great 
iron safe always stood, and to which nobody 
ever had access except the owner and the book¬ 
keeper, unless the keys, in sonic unusual con¬ 
tingency, were placed for a short period in 
• Andrew’s charge. A set of these lay now 
1 upon the top of the chest, the heavy door was 
; swung open, revealing the great ledgers and 
) piles of papers on one side, while on the other 
was the vault, which now was uncovered, con- 

> taining many thousands in gold and green- 
; backs. 

> Some Bmall debts falling due on this morn- 
; ing, the book-keeper, in whom Mr. Spencer 
" reposed absolute confidence, had opened the 
J vault, when liis eyes were arrested by the 

> sight of sovcral empty bags, which he had 
' seen Mr. Spencer place there just before his 
•departure for Oil City, remarking that lie 

> should probably use them in a new investment 
on. his return. 

;> Each one of the bags had contained five 
■’thousand dollars in gold. Adam Crawford 
lifted up one and then another of these—it was 
J empty, and dropped away from his nerveless 
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hands, for the strong man was weak as a little Spencer’s face in a kind of vague hope of some 
child. ( |elue. 

Mr. Spencer had selected his book-keeper <■ “ Not one.” 

from a host of applicants on account of his j! •* But we must ferret out the wretch who ha' 
“honest face,” and the man was a shrewd <done this *” 


reader of countenances. Adam’s would have 
borne witness for him anywhere—an honest, 
open, manly face, whose character compen¬ 
sated for its rather marked homeliness, but 
that could be trusted, his employer averred, to 
the antipodes with uncounted gold. 

Andrew Spencer sat that morning at the 
desk, writing with somewhat unusual dili¬ 
gence, for, as he told ono of his friends who 
stopped in to invite him to a ride on the Bloom- 
ingdnlc lload, “ the old man was expected back 
in a day or two, aud tliere’d be a regular blow 


i “ Yes, Crawford,” said Andrew, “ that is the 
’first step—we must ferret him out;” then after 
>a little pause, “You’ve had the keys about 
jyou ever since yon got back ?” 

> “Night and day; except that one that I 
Jgave them to you, when I went out of town— 
Jyou remember?” 

> “Yes, the money was all safe then, for I 
[Jennie here in the morning and placed this 
>package of greenbacks in the vault. The safe 
jmust have been broken into after that.” 

But how was it done, Spencer? if m 


up if he didn’t put matters through before that ^could only get on the scoundrel’s track! 


time.” 

So, although he had not seen the inside of 
the office for two previous days, he was ap¬ 
parently absorbed in his work when the book¬ 
keeper came to the inside door, and spoke 
with white lips — 

“Spencer, I say, we’ve been robbed!” 

The voice was not loud. Andrew kept, on at 
his writing. You could hear the rapid scratch 
of his pen in the stillness. It seemed strange 
that the voice did not reach him. 

“Spencer,” the key a little raised, “look 
here—we’ve been robbed!” 

Andrew turned round sharply. 

“What’s that you say, Crawford V 9 

“ The gold has gone in the safe vault!” 


And Andrew Crawford remembered nfter- 
wards how many improbabilities they started— 
how they discussed one person and then an¬ 
other, but never found a single individual or 
circumstance on which there was the slight¬ 
est ground for basing a suspicion of the 
crime. 

Andrew, however, maintained the opinion 
that some experienced burglar had watched 
the building, and broken into that and the 
safe at night; indeed, it was impossible that 
any but a most skilful robber could haw 
opened the vault, whose lock, like that of the 
outer safe dCor, it seemed must nave oamea 
any degree of ingenuity on the part of one who 
attempted to pick it. 


What Andrew said here, or whether ho said Then the young men examined all the door? 
anything at all, Adam Crawford could never) and window fastenings, but there was not tht 
recollect, although he afterwards tried to, < faintest trace of disturbance among all these, 
many times. But he remembered that they ; Then they came hack again, and sat down be- 
both returned to the safe, and Adam pointed i fore the open safe, nnd decided that the only 
to the empty bags, and they two counted them ; thing to do, was to put the matter into the 
over. There were four whose entire contents < hands of some shrewd detectives, and await 
had been abstracted. The others lay undis- Mr. Spencer’s return. ? 

turbed. Then the two youn*g men looked at*> “But 1 dread to see the man a face, sai 
each other, face to face, eye to eye. <! Adam Crawford. 

“There were five thousand dollars in each “ So do I. Wont there be a storm, thoug . 
of those bags. I heard your father say theand the book-keeper remembered that as An- 
day that he placed them there!” said Craw->drew said this, he shuddered, but that did not 
for(i .^surprise him at the time, for he was half be- 

“Yes, here is the mark,” replied Andrew, >wildcred himself with the shock which the 
turning the side of the bag towards him. Then Jsudden discovery of the crime had occasioned 
the young men looked at each other again, face 'him, and just as Andrew Spencer ceased speak- 
to face, eye to eye. >ing, ^ father ™ lkcd in * Something m the 

“Is there anybody you suspect is at the >faces of both the young men struck him at 
bottom of this business, Crawford?” asked >once. 

Andrew . “ What has happened ?” be asked, stopping 


“Not a living soul—God is my witness, not > short. 

nA.il Tin ■D/iii xt-n 1 r>Vi i n rr vftllTU? . ThC 


a living soul. Do you?” watching young J Tho son and the book-keeper each waited a 
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moment for the other to reply. Then Andrew * 
gpoke— < 

“Father, the safe baa been opened, andj 
you’ve been robbed of twenty thousand dol-< 
Jars!” . t 

For the next week the robbery, whose con- < 
eliminate skill and secrecy Beemed to set allj 
discovery at defiance, was the engrossing topic < 
in the Spencer family. < 

Of course it got into the papers, and a large < 
reward was offered for the perpetrators. All, 
the people who called talked over the details , 1 
with that relish for the secret and horrible, 
which belong in common to our human nature. * 
Mr. Spencer never returned home without' 
being assailed by the feminine portion of the' 
family with inquiries as to whether they had' 
vet got any clue to the criminals. Indeed,, 
betwixt their indignation and curiosity, the' 
Spencers, especially the younger ones, could, 
never let the subject rest, and all the circum-J 
stances connected with the robbery, which, he - > 
yond tho fact itself, were of the most barren i 
character, were discussed at every meal, as 1 
though the whole thing was entirely new to, 
mb person. ’ 

The los9 of twenty thousand dollars did not < 
in reality affect John Spencer, although one 1 
might have thought to hear the man talk, that.< 
it came very near ruining him; an insinuation \ 
that Andrew always repelled with contempt, 1 
affirming that the Governor often made more! 
than that in a single day’s operation. 

Still, beyond the loss of the money, the man¬ 
ner of its disappearance was one that gave the 
prosperous broker a good many sleepless 
nights. He racked his brain trying to find 
some individual on whom he could fasten a 
suspicion, but the more he contemplated the 
matter, the more inexplicable it became. 

The best detectives in the city had been on 
the scent a week without starting the slightest 
E trail of the thief—it Beemed impossible that 
S any one unacquainted with the rooms could 
| have broken into them and the Bafe, and left 
no trace of their entrance in door, or window, 
or lock; and during the three days in which 
| it had been satisfactorily determined that the 
crime had been committed, the keys of safe and 
; vault had been alternately in the possession of 
Andrew and the book-keeper. 

At one time, for want of some better subject, 
i a strong suspicion had attached to the office 
: hoy, who swept the rooms and kept tho fires— 

! a little dark, open-faced lad, whose mother 
• was a widow, an honest, hard toiling wo- 
j von. xxvi.—23 


man, driven nearly to frenzy by tbc suggestion 
that her son was concerned in the crime. But 
after the boy had borne the rigid examination 1 
to which lie was subjected by the detectives, 
they both at the close acquitted him of the 
slightest complicity in, or knowledge of the 
crime. 

i u The fellow that got into that vault must 
have been a confounded sharp rascal! Beats 
:everything hollow that I ever heard of in that 
[line,” said Mr. Spencer, as he stood one morn¬ 
ing by the grate after breakfast, with his hat 
!in his hand ready to start down town. 
'“There’s Thorp, now, one of the smartest 
hands in the city to run a thief down—I was 
! talking with him last night, and he says he 
never knew a job done up quite so thoroughly 
aa this was. How the rascal got into the office 
< and- picked that safe, just as well as I could 
[have done it myself, locked up everything 
'just as he found it and went off, baffles me. 

> Thieves don’t usually work in that way.” 

J “The rogue was probably used to it,” re- 
; marked Andrew, drawing on his gloves, 

5 “ But burglars don’t usually take all that 

'pains. Thorp insists that the scoundrel was 
^thoroughly versed in the premises,” 
l “Pa, now,” said Ella, more for the sake of 
;saying something than any real suspicion in 
jtho matter, for the whole family indulged in 
>all sorts of chimerical fancies, and some, of 
5 their absurd suggestions would have done 
-credit to the wildest flights of a sensation 
^novelist, “you don’t really suppose Crawford 
^could have done it, do you?” 

5 “ Nonsense 1” muttered Andrew. 

* “ No, child, no. I’d stake my life on that 

; fellow’s honesty. Why, I’d sooner believe I 
?got up myself in a nightmare, and took the 
£ money out and dropped it in the sea. That’fr 
Cn comfortable way of accounting for it at last.” 
£ “I guess you must have taken it, Andrew,”' 
£said Agnes, with her girlish titter, turning on. 
chcr brother. “You had all the keys, you. 
£know, so it would have been very easy, and if 
<Crawford didn’t eteal the money, why, of 
£ course you did!” 

£ “I never thought of that,” said Ella, who- 
£ always was ready for a jest. “Come, now, 
£old fellow, just own up that you did it!” 

? “ Not just yet,” answered Andrew, and he 

Mauglicd out loudly. Afterwards they all re- 
^membered that laugh, though at the time no- 
body thought anything of it.” . 

£ “I never thought much about a thief be- 
,2 fore”—it was Rusha speaking now—“but 
somehow I cannot help feeling a perpetual 
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curiosity about this one. I suppose it is be-Jj wont do for me!” glancing at hia watch, and 
cause no crime ever came quite so near homeS starting off, followed a little later by bis eldest 
to me before.” cj and youngest son. 

“It’s come home to my pocket,” interruptedS It happened that very morning, that Thorp, 
her father. “ Zounds, I wish I could get hold ^ the detective, who had thus far been unsuc- 
of the scoundrel!” ceasful in getting hold of any clue to the rob- 

“ And it’s come home to my wardrobe, too, J bery, was on Wall street, and came suddenly 
for ran says now you’ve met with such a loss, IP upon an old friend, a former chief of police, 
must go without the new velvet cloak she 5 and a man who seemed to have an almost 
promised mo this winter. But, indignant ns I<^ miraculous gift of tracing a crime up to its 
am, I can’t help wondering what sort of a man£ Bource. A long experience in the service had 
this thief was! Was ho old and hardened in< made him a singularly acute reader of men, 
sin, or was ho young, and was thiB his first^ and once given the smallest clue of character 
crime, committed under some dreadful stress^ or circumstance, and he would follow up and 
of temptation? Had lie a pleasant home, and< uncover the most complicated and thoroughly 
a father and mother, and brothers and sisters jj devised plot of villany. 

that loved and trusted him, and who haT© note Possessed of consummate self-control of conn- 
to this day the slightest suspicion of his crime, l ( tenance and manner, capable of assuming for 
and to whom the knowledge of it would come ( the occasion, any character that he chose, 
down with just that awful crushing blow that I understanding the formB of temptation which 
it would on all of us, if one of our boys had <! appealed strongest to the weaknesses of differ- 
done such a thing. It’s singular, but I wake* [ent classes of men, and combining all these 
up sometimes in the night, and these questions'» qualities with a silent, but alert observation 
rise up and haunt me until it’s hard to go to J that seemed almost supernatural, it was not 
sleep again.” ) singular that tho criminal seldom escaped on 

Kush a’s speech was addressed to no one In > whose path officer Hatch was started, 
particular, but looking up suddenly at its close, > The policeman had just returned from the 
her eyes encountered Andrew’s. His dropped )West, where ho had succeeded in unravelling 
in a moment, but not until she had seen some* peculiarly ndroit and successful piece of Til- 
thing in them—was it remorse, or shame, or Slany, in the discovery of which all his prede* 
anguish—something which sho unconsciously c cessors hnd failed. 

felt at the time, but did not understand until ? As the two detectives stood talking together 
afterwards. son Wall street, Mr. Spencer happened to pass 

“That’s all moonshine, Rusha,” said her Jjby, and he paused to inquire of Thorp whether 
father, a little roughly. “The rascal doesn’t She had struck nny trail yet, and receiving a 
deserve any pity, and wont get nny if he falls ?reply in the negative, hurried away, 
into my hands—thnt’s settled. If we can once > The sight of the broker suggested Thorp’* 
get hold of him he’s booked for the penitentiary next remark—“That’s a troublesome piece of 
for pretty much all the rest of his days. That’s '^business I’ve got on hand just now, and thus 
the way to serve these fellows.” <far it’s completely baffled mo; I wonder what 

‘I don’t dispute it, pa, only those words £ you’d make of it, Hatch V* 


keep coming into my thoughts. No man liveth 
to himself, and it is a law of all human life 
that tho innocent shall suffer for the guilty. 
It is likely that this wretch, too, has somebody 
that loves him—somebody to bo crushed and 
heart-broken for his crime I” and again look¬ 
ing up, Itusha’s eyes encountered Andrew’s, 
and again his dropped. 


What kind of work was it?” asked the 
other. 

“A twenty thousand dollar business. Office 
J entered, iron safe broken open, and money 
abstracted, all in the neatest, complctest way, 
sir—not a pane broken or a lock disturbed.” 

“ And you haven’t got on the scent yet?” 
“Not after a week’s hanging round. A 


“Stuff and nonsense,” said her father. > singularly cute piece of work;” and the detec- 
“The upshot of it is, if the villain’s got any *ti vc briefly sketched the facts of the burglary, 
family, they’re probably hardened cases, and > “Burglars don’t do up business in that 
leagued with him in his crimes, so all that is > smooth fashion,” remarked Hatch, when the 
pity is wasted .on the rascal and Ills relations. > other was through. “And why not help him- 
The only way is to put these fellows right >Be jf t 0 the whole pile, when he had such a 
straight through, which I shall, in this case, > chance?” 

only let me havo a chance at him. But this ^ “That’s precisely the point I don’t under- 
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stand. Altogether a singular affair,” replied ' 
Thorp. 

Ilia companion went over rapidly in his 
mind the principal points of the case. “ Broker 
absent—two seta of keys, in possession of son 
and book-keeper—offico-boy.” 

“Look hero, Hatch,” said Thorp, as a bright 
idea struck him, “if you're no special business 
on hand, s’posc you step into the office a mo¬ 
ment, and see if you can find an end to the 
rope?” 

The policeman assented, and they walked 
into the office, where the safe was shown, and 
the circumstances of the robbery related again 
by John Spencer himself. 

A few glances of Hatch, apparently careless 
ones, took in tho book-keeper, from the hair of 
his head to tho toe of his boot, and in these 
the detective had settled in his own mind that 
whoever had robbed that safo, Adam Crawford 
was not the man. Tho office-boy underwent 
the same silent interrogation, with a like 
result, and while the three men stood talking 
together by tho safe, in the inner room, An¬ 
drew Spencer walked in. He nodded plea¬ 
santly to Thorpe, with whom he had frequently 
talked ever all the details of the robbery, and 
after some slight business with the book-keeper, 
joined the men a moment, and Hatch stood 
quietly watching tho young man while he 
talked in a way that would not have attracted 
anybody's attention, but with a keen scrutiny 
that took in every line and shade of expression 
on the young man’s face. 

“Tho thing was woll done—we’ll have to 
concede that,” said Detective Thorp. “But 
that safe was not picked by ft common house- 
thief, for one of that sort would have helped 
himself to tho whole pile, and not beeu so 
careful to smooth over all his tracks. A new 
hand at the trade, probably.” 

41 1 took it for an old one* the thing was 
’lone so nicely,” said Andrew’, with a light 
laugh ; but Detective Hatch caught something 
in it nobody elso did. Ho spoke now—- 

“ Perhaps tho fellow had got into a fire, and 
made some speculation, or something of that 
sort, and wanted twenty thousand to help him 
out of it.” * 

He was apparently speaking to the elder 
Spencer, but the whole power of his covert 
gaso was bent on tho younger’a face. He saw 
a light Btart, a little shadow of pallor there, 
and tho whole thing lay bare to Morgan 
Hatch. 

“Well,” said Thorp to his companion, as 
they went out, 41 struck tho track iu there?” 


> 44 Yes.” 

* Thorp darted a strong glance into his com- 
ipanion’s face; but that countenance was used 
Jto rctioenco. “Not that book-keeper?” ho 
>said. 

J “No.” 

•> Then in a moment it flashed across Thorp 
>who his companion meant. The surprise was 
; so sudden that he stood still a moment; but as 
; soonashe had leaped to this conclusion, tho 
detective saw with tho quick discernment of 
:one used to these things how all the parts fitted 
’into one another, and explained the unusual 
'circumstances which had puzzled him whatever 
>way he turned the crime over in his thought. 
>“ Hatch, you’re a trump 1” hitting his com¬ 
panion a smart blow on the shoulder. Then, 
>after a moment’s pause: 41 But to find out tho 
>motive—that’s the next step, you know ?” 

^ “Clear enough.” said Hatch. “This ono 
>wa3 just the sort of material to get his neck 
?into trouble. lUcli man’s son’round town— 
>fast—-keeps horses—gets* into bad company of 

• men. and women—all sorts of extravagance 
>and dissipation—falls into debt—runs into 
>speculation to help him. out of it—promises 
Marge, but don’t pay at first—goes into tho 
>gambling deeper, needs more money, and at 
•^last gets desperate—koys in his possession— 
>ensy enough to abstract the money—hopes to 
^pay it before it’s missed, and there you have 
>thc whole thing. I’ve had so many such cases 
>to deal with, that I can read them like a 
^book.” 

> “I’ve dealt with scores of ’em,” said Thorp, 
£ “ but eomehow this one threw dust in my eyes. 
>l’ve got the end of the rope now—thanks to 
£you, Hatch—and I’ll follow the whole thing 
r>up ; be ft thunderbolt to the old man, though.” 

“Serves these rich men right!” said Hatch, 
^decidedly—“ought to keep a sharp look-out 
^for their sons, and not leave them to run into 
>the fire.” 

> “Well, I shall see this job through now,” 
>said Thorp. “ My young gentleman little 
> thinks what a storm Is brewing for him;” and 
■Jthe two men parted at the corner of Broadway. 

> Less than a week after this, Mr. Spencer 
£ met the detective on the street. 44 I’ve been 
>expecting news from you before this time, 
l Thorp,” he said. 

> “ The job was done up more nicely than such 
s matters usually are,” answered the wary 
£ policeman. 

5 “The more I think of it,” said the gcntle- 
r man, 44 tho more am I convinced that the party 

> concerned was of the better sort—a gentleman 
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robber. Bui •whoever he proves to be, when i either suspected it. Had not John Spencer 
you get your grapples on him, fix him tight, \ by his daily life and example, taught his son 
air.” I’that the making haste to be rich—the getting 

“You don’t want him treated gently on nc-^and holding of money, was, after all, the great 
count of reputation, or previous good charac-«! dominant object of life, instead of laying 
ter, or anything of that sort?” asked Thorp,<;broad and deep as life itself those principle! 
with a motive, perhaps. of honest integrity, uprightness, beating against 

“No, sir I” growing excited—“I’ve no weak \ which no worldly temptation shall prevail! 
sympathy for that kind of scoundrels. Beals! Had not the weak mother taken for granted 
with him just as the law provides, without fear! that which no mother has any right to do¬ 
or favor. If it was my own son, sir, who hadj that her eoh could not. go very far out of the 
been guilty of such a high-handed rascality, I< way ? Had she not had the flexible sonl under 
should want him chucked right into the c her moulding influences from its birth! Had 
Tombs.” J she sought to make the young conscience 

John Spencer turned on his heel; but theJ sensitive in all directions during these forns- 
next time he saw the detective he remembered < tive years—the love of right, the loyalty l? 
what he Iiad.said. < truth and honor deeper than life itself? 

Of course, you must have already forestalled < And Andrew Spencer’s mother would haT! 
who was the perpetrator of the crime, and it J laid down her life for him; and yet she wa» 
is not necessary that I should dwell on it or on c “ found wanting” here. 

the series of evil doings which culminated at< She had placed no high ideal of livinghcforc 
last in this sin. - Alas, that it is so common a! his eyes; she had not watched his besetting 
one—that the; columns of our daily papers are j sins, and fortified him where he was weakest; 
blackened with'the heading of these same, and< but the paramount tendency of her teaching 
that at the time I write this there is such an < and example—the spirit of the household had 
appalling activity in crime in high places; and J been such as to make him regard the world, 
alas for the broken hearts and blighted house-< its opinions, its regards, its honors, as the 
holds upon which this horror falls, a thousand< greatest and best thing in life, and on occs- 
times darker than death. \ sional solemn shako of the head, and a small 

The policeman, with his long experience in \ seasoning of “pious talk” could not coun- 
these matters had touched on the main points J teract the effect of general example and 
of Andrew Spencer’s downward career. At < daily life, and out of the world that she 
each of them he had paused a moment; but he c had served so faithfully for her own and 
had not moral strength to withstand the 5 her children’s Bake, was Mrs. Spencer to rca? 
flood of temptation which poured in on his i her reward. 

weak soul, and each step he plunged farther < (to be coxtixttep.) 

down. 

Gambling overwhelmed him with debts, and 
there was no way out of them except by rush¬ 
ing into speculations which seemed to promise 
.an easy path out of his present straits. 

Of course, lie was usually made the dupe 
of others, and driven to desperation, he bor¬ 
rowed money, and put up one margin after 
another. 

These debts became duo at the time when 
an unusually large venture seemed to promise 
immense profits. lie said to himself, with 
that weak sophistry which has beguiled so 
many souls to death, that he would borrow 
the money of his father, and he meant, or 
thought he did, to repay all that he had 
stolen. And so desperate, maddened, he 
played and lost. 

And yet Andrew Spencer was not alone to 
blame in this matter. At the door of his father 
and his mother lay a part of the guilt, little as 
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WHICH IS WHICH? 

BY ELLA 11OI1MAS, 


A very cheerful-looking upper room was plea¬ 
santly littered with all manner of pretty things 
pertaining to a lady’s wardrobe; and two young 
girls, who wore engaged in a valuable discus¬ 
sion of the various articles, harmonized very 
agreeably with the beauty around them. There 
were “loves of organdies” spread out on the 
bed, delicate lilac, and rose, and blue; “per¬ 
fect” silks hanging over chair-backs, and a 
simple, but exquisitely beautiful bridal dress 
arranged in state by itself.* Then there were 
mysterious-look mg boxes, and parcels, and 
things for which it would be difficult to find a 
name, making the room look as though a dry- 
goods store had been suddenly emptied into it. 

“There certainly is something very exhila¬ 
rating in a quantity of new things all at once I” 
exclaimed one of the young girls, as she gazed 
admiringly upon the attractive paraphernalia. 
“It is almost enough, of itself, to induce one to 
get married. But, after all, Jessie,” looking 
around critically, “while all that you have is 
very pretty, and in perfect taste, there is no¬ 
thing costly or elegant—I do not quite under¬ 
stand it.” 

The fair bride-cicct blushed, ns though sus¬ 
pected of a misdemeanor, while she replied 
quickly, “You know, Emma, that papa ia not 
rich, and Herbert is quite a poor young clergy¬ 
man.” 

“Yes, I know all that,” said the damsel, de¬ 
cidedly; “but I also know that uncle Bridges, 
who is rich, gave you a check for a thousand 
dollars, ‘to be spent in bridal foolery,’ as he 
complimentarily termed it. Now, in looking 
upon your purchases, unexceptionable as they 
are, I see nothing like value received for the 
sum in question; and I ask what has become of 
the thousand dollars—or, at least, of five hun¬ 
dred of it?” 

Jessie’s pretty face was in such an evident 
state of confusion, that her cousin suddenly ex¬ 
claimed, “I see land ahead, I do believe! Jessie 
Ingleson, you’ve given tlio missing five hundred 
to that imaginary little church that Herbert is 
so frantic to have erected in the coal regions! 
You needn’t deny it. I don’t consider that the 
French Empress’ appropriation of her diamond 
necklace for a school, or something, was any¬ 
thing compared to this—for diamond necklaces 


were comparatively every-day affairs with her; 
but five hundred dollars 13 a sort of meteor that 
will scarcely cross your path once in a century!” 

Jessie murmured softly, “ ‘Neither will I offer 
burnt-offerings unto the Lord my God of that 
which doth cost me nothing.’ Please do not say 
any more about it, Emma; Herbert approves of 
wbat I have done, and that is sufficient for me.” 

“Of course,” returned Emma, mischievously, 
“thine handmaid only desirclh to do what 
scemcth plensing in the eyes of my lord. But 
really, Jessie, I think I must reconsider my 
hasty promise to make you an early visit at the 
rectory; for I have an unpleasant vision before 
me of sitting down at the dinner-table, fearfully 
hungry, in full view of my favorite chicken-pic, 
all impatience and expectation, when suddenly 
bis reverence, for whom we have waited, makes 
his appearance from outside, saying, in a mat¬ 
ter-of-course tone, as he seizes the chicken-pic, 
‘My love, there is a poor woman at the door, 
with a drunken husband and six small children, 
who says that she has not tasted chicken-pie for 
a month! I am sure that, after that, you and 
Emma will cheerfully dine off the cold meat. I 
will likewise take the sweet potatoes, my love,’ 
(another pet vice of mine,) ‘as we shall find 
bread a very good substitute. When wc give, 
let it be of our best.’ Now, I can’t help being 
hungry,” continued the lady, piteously, “and 
when I am hungry, I am cross; so I am afraid 
I should be very uncomfortable, and make 
every one else uncomfortable among such good 
people.” 

“I declare, Emma, you arc really too bad!” 
said Jessie, laughing in spite of herself at her 
cousin’s comical expression while delivering this 
tirade; and I have a great mind to punish you 
by not allowing you to come to the rectory at 
all. But here,” she continued, ns a servant en¬ 
tered with a large bandbox, “is something to 
divert your thoughts from your anticipated 
troubles.” 

Two exquisite bonnets of white crape, trim¬ 
med with lilies of the valley, and made exactly 
alike, soon sent the mercurial Emma into ecsta¬ 
sies of admiration. 

“One for each of us, dear,” said Jessie, with 
an affectionate kiss. 

“You should not have done this,” was the 
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reply, “especially after the deficiency in your ; the brother of the groom and cousin of the bride 
accounts; there, don’t look so reproachfully at ■: —arrived at the rectory on Saturday evening, 
me, I promise not to mention the subject of; Poor little Jessie dreaded the Sunday ordeal 
accounts again. But do you know, you little jj so intensely, that her mischievous cousin was 
idiot 1 that bridesmaids don’t wear bonnets ex-; quite moved in her behalf; and when service- 
actly like the bride? How, in the world, are!; time arrived, Mrs. Wylie appeared in her gray 
people to know which is which? You must let; traveling-dress and straw bonnet, trimmed with 
me take out these lovely lilies, that look so pure; blue, and took her brother-in-law's arm, while 
and modest, and put in a staring pink rose, in J Miss Raybold looked very lovely and bride-like, 
order to notify a credulous, trusting public that; in the bonnet with lilies of the yalley, and a 
I am not Mrs. Herbert Wylie.” ^ white barege dress, with a mantle of the same, 

“No, no!” exclaimed Jessie, eagerly, “pro-; and coolly took possession of her new cousin, 
mise me that you won’t, Emma! You don’t' Now the Rev. Herbert had gone into such 
know,” said the poor little bride, trembling all ; lover-like ecstasies over the becomingness of 
over, “how dreadful that first Sunday in our!; Jessie’s traveling costume, that he innocently 
own parish seems to me. I fancy myself walk-% supposed she wore it this morning to pay him 
ing up the broad aisle with Herbert, and every ^ a particular compliment; he was also ignorant 
one pointing and looking at me, as they whis-i that it was not the custom for unmarried girls 
per, ‘There’s the bride!’ ‘That is the rector’s^ to attire themsolves in bridal white. Thinking, 
wife!* ‘What do you think of her?’ I know'$ too, that Jessie was particularly kind to Alien 
that my face will bo the color of a beet, and lias his brother, she became more lovely than 
shall not know what I am doing. You must pro-$ ever in his eyes; and the unsuspicious man 
mise to be with me on that first Sunday, like a$ walked blindly into the snare that these two 
dear, good girl, and wear the bonnet like mine.” £ artful girls had prepared for liim. 

The “amethyst eyes,” as her lover calleds A bright color glowed in Miss Raybold’s 
them, were looking most beseechingly intoi cheek, and an enthusiastic young man declared 
Emma’s dark orbs, who exclaimed in delight, j: that “she was ft vision of beauty,” as the party 
“What a head It 13 for plotting, to be sure! *• advanced to the rector’s pew; but a mischievous 
under those innocent-looking waves of auburn; light sparkled in the downcast eyes, as she found 
hair. Yes, ray dear, I will enter, heart andherself the object of curious, inquiring stares, 
hand, into your diabolical scheme; and I doij that speedily assumed an admiring character, 
devoutly hope that, as no one could possibly ; She knew that she was pretty, although by no 
take us for twin-sisters, there will ensue a most*! means unpleasantly conscious of it; and this 
delightful state of confusion.” £ enabled her to bear with equanimity the wrapt 

Jessie looked rather alarmed. “Do you think £ gaze of a young man in the adjoining pew. 
it would be wrong?” she asked, timidly. £ She rather wished that ho had not gazed at her 

Her cousin immediately assumed a solemn; quite so frequently, however; for, in the one 
expression of countenance. “I always had a> glance lie bed directed that way, she saw enough 
great admiration,” said she, “for that woman i to impel her to look again—but that was impos- 
who, being reduced to selling crumpets for a: sible when she was certain of meeting his eyes, 
living, added to herself, after calliug out hers He was first her beau-ideal —outwardly, at 
wares, “I hope to goodness no one hears me!”; least; tall, fair, and aristocratic-looking—and 
Now, if you feel at all uneasy respecting the; Miss Emma was by no inenns as attentive to 
deception of your admirably-arranged plan, youS the service as she should have been, 
can pin a slip of paper on your bonnet with the 5 Mr. Wylie was comparatively a stranger in 
words, ‘/am the bride—but please don't see; the parish, having been there but six months; 

this-* ” i and all his doings, therefore, were still ft subject 

Jessie’s pretty under lip had something of ft\of interest. People were unanimous in their 
pout, ns she exclaimed, “I really think, Emma,; praises of the bride; and not a few young gentle- 
it is very unkind of you to tease me so; when, men sighed that so fair a vision should be ap- 

I am going away, too!” £ propriated. Some admired the sweet face of 

The wedding was over, and the wedding-trip,; the quiet-looking little cousin; but it was gene- 
which had occupied a blissful month, spent in J rally agreed that she was a very pale star beside 
lounging through quaint, Canadian cities, and! the moon-like bride. 

dreaming on the beautiful waters of the St.; As they returned to the rectory, Mr. Wylie, 
Lawrence; and Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Wylie, , who had seemed to be looking for some one, 
with Mr. Allen Wylie, and Miss Emma Raybold—1 observed: “I aai quite disappointed that Frank 
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Bcechcroft did not como tip to us after service, 
as I supposed he would have done. I wished 
particularly to introduce him to you, Jessie, 
for he is my pet parishioner, and has been of 
great assistance to me. He is a very gentle¬ 
manly, intelligent fellow, too- What is the 
matter, Emma?” 

The damsel had beared a deep sigh. “ I don’t 
know,” she replied, “unless I am in love. “Who 
is that nice-looking gentleman who eat on my 
right, and was so very devout and attentive?” 

“The very friend of whom I was speaking!” 
exclaimed Mr. Wylie, with his face in aglow of 
enthusiasm. “I look upon Frank Bcechcroft as 
a model man; ho is superintendent of the Sun¬ 
day-School; is devoted to the poor and sick in 
an unostentatious way; and yet he is the very 
incarnation of fun and frolic wherever circum¬ 
stances warrant an outburst. We must hare 
him at the rectory, Jessie, and let Emma give 
him some of her delicious music.” 

Allen Wylie wn3 only a college-boy, rather at 
a loss what to do with himself, or his brother’s 
fair guest, and far more disposed to devote him¬ 
self to Jessie than to the bright and formidable 
Emma. The latter laughingly declared that he 
was too hopelessly “vealy” for her to have any 
patience with him—-anti they seemed to enter 
into a tacit agreement to let each other alone. 

The bride was not left long without callers; 
each one of whom was apparently more asto¬ 
nished than the last to find that the bride was 
not the bride at a!!, but only her cousin. This 
ordeal was bad enough, to be sure; but Jessie 
felt intensely grateful that she had been spared 
that first Sunday appearance, for, by nest 
Sunday, all wonder would have died out. The 
feminine portion of the community were now 
fully acquainted with the identity of Mrs. 
Wylie, a3 were also certain young gentlemen, 
who could scarcely conceal their joy at the 
discovery that the fascinating Emma was not 
forbidden fruit. 

But Frank Bcechcroft had no sisters to en¬ 
lighten him, for his home was in a distant city; 
and on the very day after the arrival of the 
party at the rectory, he most unaccountably 
took himself off there on a visit of a week’s 
duration. The young clergyman was consider¬ 
ably puzzled and disappointed; lie had quite 
looked forward (o displaying his prize to Frank, 
and lie was the very one of all others who 
seemed to avoid them. 

But the rectory became so transformed by 
the two bright presences that seemed to fill 
every nook and corner of it. that the master 
found himself afloat in such a sea of happiness, 


as left him very little opportunity to trouble 
himself about secondary matters. Even Jessie 
displayed quite an elfish and mischievous pro¬ 
pensity, incited and abetted by Emma; and with 
Allen’s contributions from his college stores, the 
inmates of the rectory conducted themselves in 
such a manner as rather to astonish the head 
of the house, and gave people generally the 
idea that they were “having a good time.” 

The rectory was a very pretty, picturesquo- 
looking place, with its vine-shaded verandah, 
that was very aptly designated “the summer- 
parlor.” A young man passed slowly by, one 
evening, looking lingeringly through an opening 
in the vines, where a bewitching vision in a 
white dress and scarlet shawl, that contrasted 
brightly with the rich coils of dark hair, pre¬ 
sented itself. 

“Why, Frank!” called out Mr. Wylie, “is 
that you? Do come and show yourself!” and 
he rose to welcome the expected visitor. 

But the gentleman, raising bis hat respectfully 
to the ladies, passed quickly on, murmuring 
something about “business,” and “great hurry!” 

“I am very much afraid,” said Mr. Wylie, 
solemnly, “that Frank is in love.” 

A sort of hysterical giggle proceeded from 
Emma’s direction; but the next moment she 
was commenting very calmly on the stars. 

The morning after, Mrs. Wylie was consider¬ 
ably surprised by the abrupt entrance of her 
cousin in a glow of excitement, and looking 
her very loveliest. The jaunty little hat, with 
its rose-colored feathers, was a most becoming 
contrast to the dancing eyes beneath; and the 
white dress, with rose-colored ribbons, was ex¬ 
actly like Emtna, for she understood dressing 
herself to perfection. 

“Such an adventure ns I have had!” she 
exclaimed; “I feel so delightfully wicked!” 

Then, throwing her hat on the sofa, she con¬ 
tinued, “You must know, Jessie, that I ram¬ 
bled off by myself to explore that delightful 
piece of woods just opposite the orchard; and I 
was enjoying the cool, fresh greenness exceed¬ 
ingly, and feeling quite good and sentimental, 
when I heard an individual, tike one of tho 
brothers in ‘Cornus,’ wandering near me, and 
repeating poetry to himself. I could not dis¬ 
tinctly hear the words, but they referred to 
some ‘she’ of whom the speaker professed to 
know very little, but who had evidently made 
sad havoc with him generally. Animated by 
the spirit of mischief, and just to see what effect 
it would produce, I repeated the words; ‘She 
only snid, my life is dreary.’ Tho effect was 
not at all what I anticipated, being nothing less 
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than the sudden apparition of that very good- > 
looking Mr. Beechcroft, who glared at me bo $ 
wildly that I believed I screamed, or did some- \ 
thing foolish. You see I was reposing veryi; 
comfortably on tho grass, in an attitude that? 
rendered a speedy and graceful retreat out ofj 
the question; and I was, moreover, engaged in ; 
the infantile occupation of twining butter-cups 
into a wreath. Had I been a queen, he could 
not have approached me with more deference. 
‘Lady/ said he, in a most fascinating voice, ‘do 
not be alarmed, I know too well what is due 
Mrs. Wylie to cause you any uneasiness,’ I be¬ 
lieve I sighed, (for the life of me I could not 
help it, Jessie,) and it all sounded so delight¬ 
fully, like what you hear about French novels, 
(you know we were not permitted to read them,) 
where the heroes and heroines are always in 
love with other people’s wives and husbands, 
that I quite held my brenth in wonder as to 
what would come next. What did come next 
wag, that the individual, after a prolonged gaze, 
(which I saw out of the tail of my eye) suddenly 
stooped, and kissed my lips in the most melan¬ 
choly manner imaginable, and saying, ns he did 
so, ‘Farewell forever in this world!’ seemed to 
vanish into thin air, I cannot imagine, I am 
sure, how he could suppose that a kiss was 
‘due Mrs. Wylie.’” 

“Oh, Emma!” exclaimed her cousin, “this is 
really dreadful!” 

“Isn’t it?” continued the heroine, gayly. 
“Only fancy how Herbert will storm when he 
hears of this interview between Mrs. Wylie and 
Mr. Beechcroft!” 

“Why did you not tell him at once that you 
are not Mrs. Wylie?” asked Jessie, rather in- 
dignnntly. “It would save a great deal of 
trouble, besides putting at ease this man, who 
has evidently fallen in love with you.” 

“Because, dear,” replied her cousin, de¬ 
murely, “I do so love to be engaged in a little 
bit of romance; and I do not think that men 
who fall in love with people ever should be ‘put 
at their ease’—it just spoils them. The unat¬ 
tainable is always most attractive; and should 
Mr. Beechcroft ^discover that there is only a 
plain, commotiplaco ‘Miss* before my name, I 
am afraid that his devotion would sink down to 
zero immediately. Only think of the fascinat¬ 
ing enormity of Ms conduct: to lose his heart 
to the wife of his rector.” 

Jesdc laughed a little at Emma’s nonsense, 
but she did not feel quite easy on the subject. 
Allen came in just then to bid them good-by, as 
he was going back to college; and all conver¬ 
sation on the matter ceased. 


The next day, at dinner, there was a very 
perceptible cloud on Mr. Wylie’s face—he looked 
sad and troubled. 

“Has anything occurred to disturb you, Her¬ 
bert?” asked his wife, anxiously. 

“Yes,” he replied, as though he scarcely 
knew how to begin it. “I had a v.ery painful 
letter from Frank Beechcroft this morning, ex¬ 
plaining his strange conduct, and informing me 
that he intends leaving the place at once. He 
is an upright, noble fellow, and I cannot blame 
him; but I would have given much if ibis had 
not occurred. Ho has told mo everything.” 

Very much to his surprise, Jessie, who had 
turned crimson at the beginning of his speech, 
burst into tears, and suddenly left tho tabic; 
while Emma sat there, pale and trembling, . 
under a powerful effort to command herself. 

“What does this mean?” asked her cousin, 
anxiously. “Can it be possible, that Jessie-” 

A dreadful solution of his wife’s distress rose 
to his mind, and almost maddened him; but, 
with a forced smile, Emma exclaimed, “Don’t 
be making mountains of mole-Iiills, eousin Her¬ 
bert; tho whole affair, from beginning to end, is 
only a piece of girlish nonsense, as I will soon 
convince you. When I get through, you can 
give me a good shaking, if it will be any relief 
to you.” 

Mr. Wylie did not exactly administer the 
shaking; but he did administer rather a stern 
reproof, which Emma professed to laugh at; 
then, going in quest of Jessie, he found her 
such a wretched little bundle of tears and trem¬ 
bling, that he was obliged to take her in his 
arms, and soothe her with caresses and protes¬ 
tations of the most loyer-like character. 

His next performance was to seize Frank 
Beechcroft, just as lie was packing liis trunk 
with an air of the fiercest melancholy, and drag 
him, almost by tho hair of his head, over to the 
rectory; where lie was presented, in due foi*m, 
to the wicked Emma, whose face burned pain¬ 
fully at the remembrance of that kiss; and then 
to the bona fide Mrs. Wylie, who looked so pretty 
in her confusion, that her husband thought it 
would have been an easy matter for the youth 
to commit himself as he thought ho had done. 

It took buL a short time, after such a promis¬ 
ing beginning, for Miss Raybold and Mr. Beech- 
croft to feel very well acquainted; and matters 
progressed so rapidly, that Mrs. Wylie was not 
at all surprised, when her mischievous cousin 
informed her, that she had given a promise to a 
certain individual to wear her bridal bonnet to 
church on the first Sunday after the ceremony 
that converted her into Mrs. Beechcroft. 
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WINNING HIS WAY. 

CHAPTER XI. 

SCOUTING. 

« C ERGEANT PARKER is hereby ordered to report immediately at 

v -5 General Grant’s Head-quarters,” was the order which Paul received 
the next morning. He wondered what General Grant could want of him. 
He entered the General’s tent, and saw a short, thick-set, middle-aged man 
with sandy whiskers, sitting at a table, reading letters and smoking a cigar. 
He was dressed in a plain blue blouse, and as he had no straps on his shoul¬ 
ders. Paul thought he was the General’s orderly. 

“ Is General Grant about ? ” he asked. 

“ Yes, sir,” said the man, looking up pleasantly. 

“ I should like to see him,” said Paul 

“ 1 am General Grant.” 

Paul was astonished to find a general so affable and pleasant, for he had 
seen some lieutenants and captains strut like turkey-cocks, because they 
wore straps on their shoulders. Paul saluted the General, and said, “ I am 
ordered to report to you, sir.” 

“ 0, yes ; you are Sergeant Parker, who made a reconnoissance last night; 
sit down, Sergeant, till I finish my letters.” It was spoken so pleasantly and 
kindly, that Paul said to himself, “ He is a gentleman.” 

When the General had finished his letters he lighted another cigar, and 
questioned Paul about his adventures ; how far it was to the Rebel camp, 
and how the camp was situated. 

“ I will give you a sketch of the place,” said Paul; and, sitting up to the 
table, he drew a map, putting down the creeks, the roads, the woods, the dis¬ 
tances from point to point, the place where he came upon the pickets, the 
position of the tents, and all the objects he saw. The General sat in si¬ 
lence, smoking, and looking at Paul with a keen eye. It was drawn neatly 
and quickly, and with an accuracy which surprised the General. Paul had 
kept count of his steps from one object to another. By looking up to the stars 
he had kept the points of the compass, and knew whether he travelled south, 
or southeast, or southwest, and so he was able to draw an excellent map. 

“ Where did you study topographical engineering ? ” the General asked. 

“ By the kitchen fire,” Paul replied. 

“ A pretty good college to graduate from, especially if a fellow has good 
grit,” said the General, smiling. “Are you willing to undertake a hazardous 
enterprise ? ” he asked. 

“ I am willing to undertake anything for my country,” Paul replied. 

The General then told him that he wished to obtain information about 
Fort Henry on the Tennessee River, and Fort Donelson on the Cumber¬ 
land. He showed him the positions on a map, and said it was an under- 
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taking of great importance, and which might cost him his life. “ I will give 
you a trustworthy companion,” said he. 

“ I would rather attempt it alone, if you please. Two is one too many; 
it doubles our risk. If discovered by the Rebels, I could n’t help my com¬ 
rade, neither could he help me. If we keep together, we shall have the same 
information. I think I shall succeed better alone,” said Paul. k 

“ You are right,” said the General, who told him that he might prepare 
for the trip, and that he would be sent up the Tennessee River on a gun¬ 
boat, and put on shore a few miles from Fort Henry, and that he must re¬ 
turn in ten days. “ I hear a good report of you, and have confidence in you. 
I desire accurate information; for if it is not accurate, it may lead to very 
disastrous results,” said the General. 

Two nights later, Paul stood alone on the bank of the Tennessee. The 
gunboat which had brought him was gone back. He could hear the plash¬ 
ing of her wheels growing fainter each moment. He was in the enemy’s 
country, on an undertaking which might cost him his life. If discovered, he 
would be hung. For an instant his heart failed him, and he felt that he must 
turn back ; then he remembered that he had enlisted in the service of his 
country, to do his duty, whatever it might be. His duty was before him. 
His general had directed him to do it. He was upon the ground. Would 
not God take care of him ? Was not the path of duty, although it might 
lead to death, the only path of safety ? There are times when duty is worth 
more than life. “ Whatever is right before the Eternal God, that I will do,” 
said Paul to himself. His fear was gone. He resolved to be bold, yet 
cautious, and to keep his thoughts perfectly collected under all circumstan¬ 
ces. He had succeeded in one reconnoissance, which made him hopeful; 
but he reflected that success often makes men careless, so he resolved to be 
always on his guard. He had changed his uniform for a pair of old butter¬ 
nut-colored pantaloons, a ragged coat, and a slouched hat which had a hole 
in the crown. He hardly recognized himself he was so altered in appear¬ 
ance. He wondered if Azalia or Daphne would recognize him. He had 
no weapon or equipments. There was nothing about him which indicated 
that he was a soldier of the Union army ready to lay down his life for the 
old flag. 

He walked cautiously along the winding path, noticing all the objects; 
looking up to the north star at every turn of the road, keeping tally of his 
steps that he might know the distance travelled. He walked stealthily, ex¬ 
pecting every moment to hear the challenge of the Rebel pickets. He was 
startled by the cry, “ Who! Who ! Who ! ” He came to a sudden halt, and 
then laughed to think that he had been challenged by an owl. 

In the morning he came upon a party of men cutting wood, and found that 
they were Rebel soldiers outside of the picket line. Paul took an axe and 
went to work, and so became one of them. When they went into camp he 
accompanied them, carrying the axe on his shoulder, thus passing the picket 
as a wood-chopper. He found three or four thousand soldiers at Fort 
Henry, hard at work, throwing up breastworks, digging ditches, hewing tim- 
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ber, mounting guns. He worked with them, but kept his eyes and ears 
open, noticing the position of the fort on the bank of the river, and how many 
guns there were. He found out what troops were there, where they came 
from, and who commanded them. He learned that a wagon-train was going 
to Fort Donelson after ammunition. He joined it and passed the picket 
as one of the train guards. As the wagons were empty, he had a chance to 
ride and thus saved a weary walk of twelve miles. 

The little (own of Dover, which is near Fort Donelson, he found alive 
with troops ; regiments were arriving from Arkansas, Mississippi, Texas, and 
Tennessee. General Pillow was there in command. He was an officer in the 
army of the United States and fought in Mexico. General Floyd was there 
with a brigade of Virginians. He was Secretary of War when Buchanan 
was President, and did what he could to destroy the Union. He was a 
thief as well as a Rebel. He was a large, coarse man. Paul despised him, 
and could hardly restrain himself from knocking the villain down when he 
saw him ride by wearing the uniform of a traitor. There was not much dis¬ 
cipline in the Rebel army, and Paul found little difficulty in going through 
•all the camps, ascertaining what regiments were there. It nettled him to 
hear the boasts of the soldiers that one Southerner could whip five Yankees, 
but he said nothing for fear of betraying himself. He found no difficulty in 
obtaining something to eat at a sutler’s tent. He was very tired and sleepy 
when the second night came, but he found a place to sleep at a house in the 
village. 

“ What regiment do you belong to ? ” asked a girl with a red face and 
grimy hands. 

“lama scout,” said Paul. 

“Be you a scout? Wal, I hope you will run across Old Abe Linkum. 
If you do, jest take his skelp for me.” (She meant his scalp.) 

“ Wal, if I cotch him, I reckon I ’ll skelp him,” said Paul, flourishing his 
knife, as if he was ready for such bloody work. 

“ The Yanks are a set of vagabonds; they are the meanest critters on 
earth,” said the woman. “ They ’ll hang you if they cotch you.” 

“ I reckon I won’t let ’em cotch me,” said Paul. 

“ Where be you going next ? ” 

“ Down to Cairo, I reckon; though I go wherever the General sends 
me.” 

“ May be you would do a little chore for me, — get me some pins, needles, 
and thread ? ” 

“ It is mighty skittish business, but I ’ll see what I can do,” said Paul. 

Having obtained his information, his next business was to get away. He 
waited till the lights were out in the camps at night, then, walking down to 
the river, found a small boat, jumped in and pushed out into the stream. He 
could see the sentinels on the parapet of the fort as he floated past, the great 
guns frowned upon him from the embrasures, but the sentinels did not dis¬ 
cover him. Paul congratulated himself that he was beyond the picket lint 
when he heard a hail front both shores at the same time. “Boat ahoy!** 
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He made no reply. “ Boat ahoy ! come ashore or I ’ll fire,” said both sen¬ 
tinels. He saw that he could not escape by rowing. They would fire if he 
attempted to go ahead or turn back. If he went ashore, he would be taken 
to the guard-house, questioned, probably put into prison, perhaps hung as a 
spy. He resolved that he would n’t go ashore. There was no time for de¬ 
liberation. It was mid-winter ; the air was keen, and there was floating ice 
in the river. If he remained in the boat he might be shot, so he lowered 
himself noiselessly into the water. How cold it was 1 He felt the chill 
strike through him, setting his teeth to chattering, and his limbs quivering. 
There was another hail, and then a flash on both shores. The balls went 
through the boat. He heard the stroke of oars, and saw a boat pushing 
out from the shore. He darted ahead swimming noiselessly down stream, 
gradually nearing the shore, for he found that his strength was failing. 
He heard the men in the boat say, “We are fooled, it is only an empty 
dug-out” 

How hard it was to climb the bank 1 He could not stand, he was so chilled. 
Once he rose to his feet, but tumbled like a log to the ground. He wanted 
to go to sleep, but he knew it would be his last sleep if he yielded. He 
drained the water from his boots, rubbed his legs, thrashed his hands, and 
then went reeling and blundering in the darkness over fallen trees. What a 
wearisome, cheerless night it was ! How he longed for a fire, — a cup of 
warm coffee, — a comfortable bed 1 He thought of his own bed in the little 
old house at New Hope, and wished that he might lie there once more, and 
snuggle down beneath the warm comforters. His clothes were frozen, and 
notwithstanding he beat his hands till the blood dripped from his fingers, he 
could get up no warmth. “ Halt! Who comes there ? ” was the sharp 
challenge which startled him from his dreaming. He was close upon a 
picket. He turned in an instant, and began to run. He heard footsteps fol¬ 
lowing. The thought that he was pursued roused all his energies. The 
footsteps came nearer. Putting forth all his strength, holding his breath, 
Paul went on, stumbling, rising again, leaping, hearing the footsteps of his 
pursuers coming nearer ; suddenly he came to a deep, narrow creek. He did 
not hesitate an instant, but plunged in, swam to the other bank, gaining the 
solid ground, and dropping behind a tree just as his pursuer reached the 
creek ; who stopped and listened, but Paul remained perfectly still, hardly 
daring to breathe, till he heard the fellow go back muttering to himself and 
cursing the creek. The running had warmed Paul, but he was exhausted 
and drenched once more. Daybreak came, and he did not dare to travel; so, 
finding some stacks of corn in a field, he tore one of them open, made 
a bed inside, drew the bundles over him, shivered awhile, and then dropped 
asleep. 

He awoke suddenly to find his house fumbling to pieces, — tern down by 
Rebel soldiers. 

“ Hello ! What’s here ? Who be ye ? What are ye up to ? ” said a 
sergeant, startled to find a man under the bundles. “ Deserter, eh ? or a 
spy, I reckon,” said die fellow, holding a pistol to Paul's head. 
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“ Better put up your shooting-irons,” said Paul 
coolly. 

“ Give an account of yourself, how ye came 
here, whar ye have been, and whar ye gwine.” 

Paul noticed that he said whar for where, 
and replied, “I am a scout, and have been 
down by the river whar the Yankee gunboats is.” 

“ I don’t believe it; you look like a scarecrow, 
but I reckon you are a Yankee spy,” said the 


sergeant. He searched Paul, but found nothing. He was commanding a 
cavalry foraging-party, and was a brutal, ignorant fellow, and had been 
drinking whiskey, and wanted to show that he had power. “ Boys, bring a 
halter; I reckon 1 ’ll make this fellow confess that he is a Yankee.” 


A soldier brought a rope ; one end was thrown over the limb of a tree, 
and the other made into a slip-noose, and put round Paul’s neck. Paul 
did not flinch. To confess that he was a spy was sure death. He was 
calm. For a moment his thoughts went back to his home. He thought of 
his mother, and Azalia, but there was no time for such thoughts. He did not 
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feel that his work was done. “ Wal, Sergeant, what be you gtvine to do ?" 
he asked. 

“ Hang you as a spy,” said the Sergeant. 

“ What sort of a report will you make to the General ? What do ye 
think he will do to you when he finds that you have hung one of his scouts ? 11 
Paul asked. 

“ See here, Sergeant, I reckon you are a leetlc too fast in this matter," said 
one of the soldiers. 

Paul saw that the time had come for a bold course on his part. He had 
already ascertained what regiment of cavalry they belonged to. He had seen 
their colonel at Dover, “ What do you suppose Colonel Forrest will say, 
when he hears of this proceeding of yours ?” he asked. 

The Sergeant started at the mention of the name of his commander, and 
he began to see the proceeding in a new light. Paul threw the noose from 
his neck, and said, in a tone of authority, “ 1 will report you, sir. I will have 
you arrested. 1 ’ll teach you to do your duty better than this. I am an 
officer. 1 know General Pillow, General Floyd, General Buckner, and Colonel 
Forrest. 1 am out on important business. You found me asleep, and 
instead of taking me to your superior officer, as you ought to have done, you 
proceed to hang me. You are drunk, sir, and 1 ’ll have you punished.” 

The Sergeant was very much frightened. He saw how noble a counte¬ 
nance Paul had, and felt his tone of authority. “ I did n’t mean any harm, 
sir, I wanted to do my duty,” said the sergeant, taking off his hat, and hold¬ 
ing down his head. 

“ Because you are a sergeant, you wanted to show your authority,” said 
Paul. “ Now go about your business, all of you, and when I get to General 
Pillow’s head-quarters I will see to your case.” 

The soldiers who had gathered round started off at once to their work, 
while Paul walked towards Fort Donelson. He had gone but a few steps, 
when the sergeant followed him, and, taking off his hat, said, “ Please, Colonel, 
don’t be too hard on me, 1 won’t do so again.” 

“ It will be my duty to report you ; but if you will promise to be more hut- 
ful in the future I will tell the General when I make my report not to be too 
hard,” said Paul. 

“ I ’ll be more kcerful next time, and won’t get drunk again, Colonel, 
never.” 

“ Very well,” said Paul, walking on till he reached a piece of woods ; then, 
turning from the path, he made his way towards the river again, wonderingat 
his escape. He had a long walk through the woods, but when he reached 
the gunboats lying in the stream, how his heart leaped for joy 1 

He kept all he had seen so well in memory, that when he reached 
Cairo he was able to draw an accurate plan of the forts and country around 
them. 

General Grant listened to his story with great interest, and when Paul 
had finished said, “ You have performed your work acceptably ; you under¬ 
stand topography; I wish to keep you at my head-quarters, and therefore 
appoint you a Lieutenant of Engineers.” 
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It was so unexpected a promotion, and such an expression of confidence, 
that Paul was very much confused, and could only say, while blushing very 
red, “ I thank you, sir.” 


CHAPTER XII. 

HISSED FROM HOME. 

How lonesome it was in New Hope through all these days ! Everybody 
missed Paul. He was missed by the school-children, for the teacher who 
succeeded him was cross and hard, while Paul was always kind and pleasant 
He was missed by the congregation on Sunday, for although Hans did his 
best as leader of the choir, he could not fill Paul's place. He was missed 
by his mother, who, through the long, wearisome days and lonely nights, 
thought only of him, her pride, her joy, her hope. How good Azalia was to 
visit the Post-office every morning to get the letters which Paul wrote to his 
mother, often finding one for herself! How pleasant to read what he wrote * 
of life in camp! How thrilling the narrative of his adventures, his visit to 
the forts, his narrow escapes ! As she read it, her heart stood still while 
the letter was wet with tears. What if the rebels had hung him ! It was 
terrible to think of. What could she do to comfort him ? How help him, — 
how relieve his sufferings and hardships ? She would knit him a pair of 
gloves and stockings. But his comrades needed them as well as he. Why 
not ask Daphne to help ? Why not ask all the girls to do something ? So 
she thought the matter over through the long winter night, planning a 
soldiers’ sewing and knitting society. 

Pleasant gatherings they had in the vestry of the church on Wednesday 
afternoons working for the soldiers. Azalia’s cheeks were flushed with rare 
beauty when she read Paul’s letters to them with trembling voice. There 
were many moist eyes, for all felt that, if he and his comrades were under¬ 
going such hardships and dangers for them, that they might have a home 
and a united country, they ought to do all they could in return ; and so. while 
knitting stockings for the soldiers, their hearts were knit in deeper love and 
devotion to their country. 

But they had something besides Paul's adventures to talk about; for one 
Monday morning when Mr. Bond, the town treasurer, opened his office, he 
found that it had been entered by robbers, who had stolen all the money, 
— several thousand dollars. It was soon discovered that Philip Funk was 
missing. The sheriffs and constables set themselves to hunt him up. They 
got upon his track, followed him to the Ohio River, and across into Ken¬ 
tucky; but he was too swift for them, and succeeded in getting into the 
Rebel lines with the stolen money. Notwithstanding he was a robber, his 
sister Fanny held her head as high as ever. She did not attend the soldiers’ 
aid society. She hoped that the Soutli would succeed in establishing its 
independence, and was glad that Philip had gone to help the Southern sol¬ 
diers. “ I hope he will come across Paul,” said Fanny to Daphne Dare 
one day. 
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“ So do I, and I hope that Paul will shoot him,” said Daphne, with flash¬ 
ing eyes. She had the spirit of her father, and added, “ He is a traitor and 
a robber, and I hope somebody will shoot him.” 

Fanny spit at the flag which hung over the street every time she passed 
it, to show her hatred of it Daphne was very indignant, and proposed to 
her associates that they should compel Fanny to wave the stars and stripes; 
but Azalia said it would be a severer punishment to take no notice of her. 
“ We might make her wave the flag, but that would not make her love it, 
and such forced loyalty would be of no value.” 

So, acting upon Azalia’s advice, all of the girls passed her by, taking no 
notice of her on the street, at the Post-office, or in church, not recognizing 
her by word or look. Fanny bore it awhile with a brazen face, but soon 
found it very hard to have no one to speak to. The great want of the hu¬ 
man heart in time of trouble is sympathy. Our wills may bear us up awhile, 
but sooner or later we must unburden our feelings, or feel the burning of a 
slow consuming fire, destroying all our peace and happiness. The days 
' were cheerless to Fanny. If she walked out upon the street, she saw only 
the averted faces of her former friends. They would not speak to her, and 
if she addressed them they turned away without answering, — avoiding her 
as if she was infected with the plague. When the cold northeast storms 
came, when the clouds hung low upon the hills, when the wind howled in 
the woods, when the rain pattered upon the withered leaves, how lonesome 
the hours 1 She was haughty and self-willed, friendless and alone ; but in¬ 
stead of becoming loyal and behaving like a good, sensible girl, she nursed 
her pride, and comforted herself by thinking that her great-grandfather Funk 
was a fine Old Virginian gentleman. If a still, small voice whispered that it 
was mean and wicked in Philip to take money which did not belong to him, 
she quieted her conscience by the reflection that it was right for the Rebels 
to do all the damage they could to their enemies in securing their indepen¬ 
dence. When the storm was loudest, she rejoiced in the hope that some of 
the Yankee ships would be wrecked, or that the Mississippi River would 
overflow its bank and drown the Yankee regiments in their camps. 

Not so did Azalia listen to the storm. When the great drops rattled upon 
the roof and dashed against the windows, she thought of Paul and his com¬ 
rades as rushing into battle amid volleys of musketry ; the lightning flashes 
were the artillery in action, the peals of thunder were like the booming of the 
cannonade ; the mournful sighing of the wind was the wailing of the wounded. 
She thought of him as marching wearily and alone through the dismal forest 
to perform deeds of daring ; she thought of him as keeping watch through 
the stormy nights, cold, wet, hungry, and weary ; not for glory, or fame, or 
hope of reward, but because it was his duty, — because God and his country 
called him. And these were not sad hours to her. 

Larieton. 
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WIVES AND 

CHAPTER X. 

A CRISIS. 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick had been reading 
aloud till Lady Cuinnor fell asleep; the book 
vested or her knee, just kept from falling by 
her hold. She was looking out of the win¬ 
dow, not seeing the trees in the park, nor 
the glimpses of the hills beyond, but thinking 
how pleasant it would be to have a husband 
once more; — some one who would work 
while site sate at her elegant ease in a pret¬ 
tily-furnished drawing-room | and she was 
rapidly investing this imaginary bread-win¬ 
ner with the form and features of the coun¬ 
try surgeon, when there was a slight tap at 
the door, and, almost bcfofo she could rise 
the object of her thoughts came in. She felt 
herself blush, anil she was not displeased at 
the consciousness. She advanced to meet 
him, making a sign towards her sleeping 
ladyship. 

“ Very good,” said ho in a low voice, cast¬ 
ing a professional eye on the slumbering fig¬ 
ure; ‘‘can I speak to you for a minute or 
two in the library? ” 

“ Is he going to oiler ? " though she, with 
a sudden palpitation, and a conviction of her 
willingness to accept a man whom an hour 
before she simply looked upon as one of the 
category of unmarried men to whom matri¬ 
mony was possible. 

lie was only going to make one or two 
medical inquiries; she found that out very 
speedily, and considered the conversation as 
rather llat to her, though it might be in¬ 
structive to him. She was not aware that lie 
finally made up bis mind to propose, during 
the time that she was speaking— answering 
his questions in many words, but he was ac¬ 
customed to winnow the chalV from the corn; 
and her voice was so soft, her accent so 
pleasant, that it struck him as particularly 
agreeable after the broad country accent he 
was perpetually hearing. Then the harmo¬ 
nious colours of her dress, and her t-low and 
graceful movements, had something of the 
same soothing effect upon his nerves that a 
cat’s purring has upon some people’s. He 
began to think that lie should be fortunate if 
lie could win her, for his own sake. Yesterday 
ho had looked upon her more as a possible 
stepmother lor Molly; to-day lie thought 
more other as a wife for himself. The re¬ 
membrance of Lord Cumnor’s letter gave 
her a very becoming consciousness; she 
wished to attract, and hoped that she was 
succeeding. Still they only talked of the 
countess’s state for some time; then a lucky 
shower came on. Mr. Gibson did not care 


DAUGHTERS. 

a jot for rain, but just now it gave him an 
excuse for lingering. 

“It is very stormy weather,” said lie. 

“Yes, very. My daughter writes mo 
word, that for two days last week the pack¬ 
et could not sail from llonlogne.” 

“ Miss Kirkpatrick is at Boulogne, is 
she?” 

“ Yes, poor girl; she is at school there, 
trying to perfect herself in the French lan¬ 
guage. But, Mr. Gibson, you must not call 
her Miss Kirkpatrick. Cynthia remembers 
you with so much — affection, 1 may say. 
She was your little patient when she had 
measles hero four years ago, von know. 
Pray call her Cynthia ; she would be quite 
hurt at such a formal name as Miss Kirkpat¬ 
rick from you.” 

“ Cynthia seems to me such an out-of-the- 
way name, only fit for poetry, not for daily 
use.” 

“ It is mine,” said Mrs. Kirkpatrick 
in a plaintivo tone of reproach. “I was 
christened Hyacinth, and her poor father 
would have her called after me. 1 am sorry 
you don’t like it.” 

Mr. Gibson did not know what to say. 
He was not quite prepared to plunge into 
the directly personal style. ’While no was 
hesitating, she went on — 

“ Hyacinth Clare I Once upon a time I 
was quite proud of my pretty name; and 
other people thought it pretty, too.” 

“I’ve no doubt”-—Mr. Gibson began; 
and then stopped. 

11 Perhaps I did wrong in yielding to his 
wish, to have her called by such a romantic 
name. It may excite prejudice against her 
in some people; and, poor child! she will 
leave enough to struggle with. A young 
daughter is a great charge, Mr. Gibson, es- 
iccially when there is only one parent to 
ook after her.” 

“ You arc quite right,” said he, recalled 
to the remembrance of Molly; "though I 
should have thought that a girl who is so 
fortunate as to have a mother could not feel 
the loss of her father so acutely as one who 
is motherless must suffer from her depriva¬ 
tion.” 

“You are thinking of your own daughter. 
It was careless of mo to say what I did. Dear 
child 1 how well I remember her sweet little 
face ns she lay sleeping on my bed 1 I sup- 

{ lose she is nearly grown up now. She must 
io near my Cynthia’s age. How I should 
like to see her I ” 

“ I hope you will. I should like you to 
see her. I should like you to love my poor 
little Molly, — to love her as your own” — 
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He swallowed down something that rose in 
hi3 throat, and was nearly choking him. 

“ Is lie going to oiler ? Is ho ? ” she won¬ 
dered ; and she began to tremble in the sus¬ 
pense before he next spoke. 

“ Could you lovo her as your daughter ? 
Will you try ? Will you give me the right 
of introducing you to her as her future 
mother; as my wife ?” 

There! lie had done it—whether it was 
wise or foolish — ho had done it J but ho was 
aware that the question as to its wisdom 
came into his mind the instant that the 
words were sard past recall. 

She hid her face in her hands. 

“ Oh 1 Mr. Gibson,” she said; and then, a 
little to his surprise, and a great deal to her 
own, she burst into hysterical tears: it was 
such a wonderful relief to feel that she. need 
not struggle any more for a livelihood. 

“>My dear — my dearest,” said he, trying 
to soothe her with word and caress; but, just 
at the moment, uncertain what name he 
ought to use. After her sobbing had abated 
a little, she said herself, as if understanding 
his dillieulty,— 

“Call me Hyacinth —your own Hya¬ 
cinth. I can’t bear 1 Clare,’ it does so re¬ 
mind me of being a governess, and those 
days are all past now." 

“ Yes; but surely no one can have been 
more valued, more beloved, than you have 
been in this family at least.” 

“ Oh, yes 1 they have been very good. 
But still one has always had to remember 
one’s position.” 

“ Wo ought to tell Lady Cumnor,” said he, 
thinking, perhaps, more of the various duties 
which lay before him, in consequence of the 
step lie had just taken, than of what his fu¬ 
ture bride was saying. 

“ You’ll tell her, won’t you ? ” said she, 
looking up in his face with beseeching eyes. 
“I always like other people to tell her 
things, and then I can see how she takes 
them.” 

“ Certainly! I will do whatever you wish. 
Shall we go and see if she is awake now ?” 

“ No! I think not. I had better prepare 
her. You will come to-morrow, won’t you? 
and you will tell her then.” 

“ Yes J that will be best. I ought to tell 
Molly first. She has the right to know. I 
do hope you' and She will love each other 
dearly.” 

“ Oh, yes 1 I’m sure wo shall. Then you’ll 
come to-morrow and tell Lady Ciunuor? 
And I’ll prepare her.” 

“ I don’t see what preparation is neces¬ 
sary ; but you know best, my dear. When 


can wo arrange for you and Molly to 
meet?” 

.Just then a servant came in, and the pair 
started apart. 

“ Her ladyship is awake, and wishes to 
see Mr. Gibson.” 

They both followed the man upstairs; 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick trying hard to look as if 
nothing had happened, for she particularly 
wished “ to prepare” Lady Cumnor; that is 
to say, to give her version of Mr. Gibson’s 
extreme urgency, and her own coy unwill¬ 
ingness. 

But Lady Cumnor had observant eyes in 
sickness as well as in health. She had gono 
to sleep with the recollection of the passage 
in her husband’s letter full in her mind, and, 
perhaps, it gave a direction to her wakening 
ideas. 

" I’m glad you’re not gone, Mr. Gibson. 
I wanted to tell you — what’s the matter 
with you both ? What have you been say¬ 
ing to Clare ? I’m sure something has hap¬ 
pened.” 

There was nothing for it, in Mr. Gibson’s 
opinion, but to make a clean breast of it, 
and tell her ladyship all. He turned round, 
and took hold of Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s hand, 
and said out straight, “ I have been asking 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick to be my wife, and to be a 
mother to my child; and she has consented. 
I hardly know how to thank her enough in 
words.” 

" Umpli 1 I don’t see any objection. I 
dare say you’ll be very happy. I’m very glad 
of it I Hero 1 shake hands with me, both of 
you.” Then laughing a little, she added, 
“ It does not seem to me that any exertion 
has been required on my part.” 

Mr. Gibson looked perplexed at these 
words. Mi's. Kirkpatrick reddened. 

“ Did she not tell you ? Oh, then, I must. 
It’s too good a joke to be lost, especially as 
everything has ended so well. When Lord 
Cumnor’s letter came this morning — this 
very morning, I gave it to Claro to read 
aloud to me, and I saw she suddenly came to 
a full stop, where no full stop could be, and 
I thought it was something about Agnes; so 
I took the letter and read — stay! I’ll read 
the sentence to you. Where’s the letter, 
Clare ? Oh 1 don’t trouble yourself; hero it 
is. ‘ How are Clare and Gibson getting on ? 
You despised my advice to help on that af¬ 
fair, but I really think a little match-making 
would bo a very pleasant amusement, now 
that you are shut up in the house ; and I 
cannot conceive any marriage more suitable.’ 
You see, you have my Lord’s full approba¬ 
tion. But I must write, and tell him you 
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have managed your own affairs without any 
interference of mine. Now we’ll just have 
a little medical talk, Mr. Gibson, and then 
you and Clare shall finish your tetc-h-teto.” 

They were neither of them finite as de¬ 
sirous of further conversation together as 
they had been before the passago out of 
Lord Cmnnor’s letter had been read aloud. 
Mr. Gibson tried not to think about it, for 
he was aware that, if ho dwelt upon it, he 
might get to fancy all sorts of things as to 
the conversation which had ended in his 
offer. But Lady Cunmor was imperious 
now, as always. 

“ Come, no nonsense. I always made my 
girls go and have teto-iVtetcs with the men 
who were to be their husbands, whether they 
would or no: there’s a great deal to be talked 
over before every marriage, and you two 
are certainly old enough to bo above affecta¬ 
tion. Go away with you.” 

So there was nothing for it but for them 
to return to the library; Mrs. Kirkpatrick 
pouting a little, and Mr. Gibson feeling 
more like his own cool, sarcastic self, by 
many degrees, than he had done when last 
in that room. 

She began, liplf crying,— 

“ I cannot tell what poor Kirkpatrick 
would say if be know what I have done, 
lie did so dislike the notion of second 
marriages, poor fellow.” 

“ Let us hope that he does not know, 
then; or that, it' ho docs know, lie is wiser 
— I mean, that he sees how second' mar¬ 
riages maybe most desirable and expedient 
in some cases.” 

Altogether, this second tete-a-tete, done 
to command, was not so satisfactory as the 
first; and Mr. Gibson was quite alive to 
the necessity of proceeding on his round to 
see his patients before very much time had 
elapsed. 

11 We shall shako down into uniformity 
before long, I’ve no doubt,” said lie to him¬ 
self as he rode away. “ It’s hardly to be 
expected that our thoughts should run in 
the same groove all at once. Nor should 
I like it,” he added. “ It would be very 
tlat and stagnai.it to have only an echo of 
one’s own opinions from one's wife. 
Heiglio 1 I must tell Molly about it: dear 
little woman, I wonder how she’ll take it! 
It’s done, in a groat measure, for her good.” 
And then he lost himself in recapitulating 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s good qualities, and the 
advantages to be gained to his daughter 
from the step he had just taken. 

It was too late to go round by Ilamlcy 
that afternoon. The Towers and the Tow¬ 
ers’ round lay just in the opposite direction 


to Ilamlcy. So it was the next morning 
before Mr. Gibson arrived at the hall, 
timing his visit as well as lie could so as to 
havohalf-an-liour’s private talk with Molly 
before Mrs. Ilamley came down into tho 
drawing-room. He thought that his daugh¬ 
ter would require sympathy after receiving 
the intelligence he had to communicate; 
and lie knew there was no one more fit to 
give it than Mrs. Ilamlcy. 

It was a brilliantly hot summer’s morn¬ 
ing; men in their shirt-sleeves were in tho 
fields getting in the early harvest of oats; 
as Mr. Gibson rode slowly along, he could 
see them over the tall hedge-rows, and 
even hear tho soothing measured sound 
of tho fall of the long swathes as they 
wore mown. The labourers seemed too hot 
to talk; the dog, guarding their coats aild 
cans, lay panting loudly on tho other side 
of tho elm, under which Mr. Gibson stopped 
for an instant to survey tho scene, and 
gain a littlo delay before the interview that 
ho wished was well over. In another min¬ 
ute he had Snapped at himself for his 
weakness, and put spurs to his horse. Ho 
came up tojtlio hall at a good sharp trot; 
it was earner than tho usual time of his 
visits, and no one was expecting him; all 
the stable-men were in the fields, but that 
signified little to Mr. Gibson; he walked 
Ins horse about for live minutes or so before 
taking him into the stable, and loosened 
his girths, examining him with perhaps un¬ 
necessary exactitude. He went into tho 
house by a private door, and made his way 
into tho drawing-room, half expecting, 
however, that Molly would be in the gar¬ 
den. She had been there, but it was too 
hot and dazzling now for her to remain out 
of doors, and she had come in by the open 
window of the drawing-room. Oppressed 
with the heat, she had fallen asleep in an 
easy-chair, her bonnet anil open book upon 
her knee, one arm hanging listlessly down. 
She looked very soft, and young, and 
childlike; and a gush of love sprang into 
her father’s heart as he gazed at. her. 

“ Molly! ” said ho, gently, taking tho 
little brown hand that was banging down, 
and holding it in his own.' “ Molly I ” 

She opened her eyes, that for one mo¬ 
ment had no recognition in them. Then 
tho light came brilliantly into them, and 
she sprang up, and threw her arms round 
his neck, exclaiming, — 

“ Oh, papa, my dear, dear papa 1 IVhat 
made you come while I was asleep ? I lose 
tho pleasure of watching for you.” 

Air. Gibson turned a little paler than ho 
had been before. He still held her hand, 
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and drew her to a seat by him on a sofa, 
without speaking, Tliero was no need; 
sho was chattering away. 

“ I was up so early I It is so charming 
to be out hero in the fresh morning air. I 
think that made mo sleepy. But isn’t it a 
gloriously hot day? I wonder if the Italian 
skies they talk about can be bluer than 
that — that little bit you see just between 
the oaks— there!” 

She pulled her hand away, and used 
both it and the other to turn her father’s 
head, so that he should exactly see the 
very bit she meant. She was rather struck 
by his unusual silence. 

“ Have you heard from Miss Eyre, papa ? 
How are they all ? And this fever that is 
about ? Ho you know, papa, I don’t think 
you are looking well V You want mo at 
homo to take care of you. IIow soon may 
I come homo?” 

“ Don’t I look well ? That must bo all 
your fancy, goosey. I feel uncommonly 
well; and I ought to look well, for — I 
have a piece of news for you, little woman.” 
(He felt that ho was doing his business 
very awkwardly, but he was determined to 
plunge on.) “ Clan you guess it ? ” 

“ IIow should I ? ” said she j but her 
tone was changed, and she was evidently 
uneasy, as with the presage of an instinct. 

“ Why, you see, my love,” said he, again 
taking her hand, “ that you are in a very 
awkward position — a girl growing up in 
such a family' as mine — young men — 
which was a piece of confounded stupidity 
on my part. And I am obliged to bo away 
so much.” 

“But there is Miss Eyre” said she, sick 
with the strengthening indefinite presage 
of what was to come. “ Dear Miss Iiyro, 
I want nothing but her and you.” 

“ Still there aro times like the present 
when Miss Evre cannot be with you ; her 
homo is not with ,ns; she has other duties. 
I’ve been in great perplexity for some time; 
but at last I’ve taken a step which will, I 
hope, make us both happier.” 

" You’re going to be married again,” said 
sho, helping him out, with a cpiiot dry voice, 
and gently drawing her hand out of his. 

“Yes. To Mrs. Kirkpatrick —you re¬ 
member hor 1 They call her Clare at the 
Towers. You rocollect how kind sho was to 
you that day you were loft there ? ” 

She did not answer. She could not tell 
what words to uso. Sho was afraid of sav¬ 
ing anything, lest the passion of anger, dis¬ 
like, indignation — whatever it was that was 
boiling up in her breast — should find vent 
in cries and screams, or worse, in raging 


words that could never bo forgotten. It was 
as if the piece of solid ground on which sho 
stood had broken from the shore, and she 
was drifting out to the infinite sea alone. 

Mr. Gibson saw that her silence was un¬ 
natural, and half guessed at the cause of it. 
Ilut he knew that sho must have time to rec¬ 
oncile herself to the idea, and still believed 
that it would be for her eventual happiness. 
He had, besides, the relief of feeling that 
the secret was told, the confidence made, 
which he had been dreading for the last 
twenty-four hours, lie went on recapitu¬ 
lating all the advantages of the marriage; 
ho knew them off by heart now. 

“ She’s a very suitable age for me. I 
don’t know how old sho is exactly, but sho 
must be nearly forty. I shouldn’t have 
wished to marry any one younger. She’s 
highly respected by Lord and Lady Cum- 
nor and their family, which is of itself a 
character. She has very agreeable and 
polished manners — of course, from the cir¬ 
cles she has been thrown into — and you and 
I, goosey, are apt to bo a little brusque, or 
so; wo must brush up our manners now.” 

No remark from hor on this little bit of 
playfulness. He went on — 

“ Sho has been accustomed to housekeep¬ 
ing— economical housekeeping, too — for of 
late years sho has had a school at Ashcombc, 
and has had, of course, to arrange all things 
for a large family. And last, but not least, 
she has a daughter — about your age, Molly 
— who, of course, will come and live with 
us, and bo a nice companion — a sister — 
for you.” 

Still she was silent. At length she said,— 

“ So I was sent out of the house that all 
this might bo quietly arranged in my ab¬ 
sence ? ” 

Out of the bitterness of her heart sho 
spoke, but she was roused out of her as¬ 
sumed impassiveness by the effect produced. 
Her father started up, and quickly left the 
room, saying something to himself—what, 
sho could not hear, though sho ran after him, 
followed him through dark stone passages 
into tho glare of the stable-yard, into the 
stables — 

“Oh, papa, papa —I’m not myself—I 
don’t know what to say about this hateful — 
this detcstablo ” — 

Ho led his horso out. She did not know 
if ho heard her word. Just as he mounted, 
he turned round upon her with a gray grim 
face — 

“ I think it’s better for.both of us, for mo 
to go away now. \Yc may say things diffi¬ 
cult to forget. Wo are both much agitated. 
By to-morrow we shall be more composed 
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you will have thought it over, and have seen 
that the principal — ono great motive, I 
mean —- was your good. You may tell Mrs. 
Ilamley —I meant to have told her myself, 
I will come again to-morrow. Good-by, 
Molly.” 

For many minutes after he had ridden 
away — long after the sound of his horse’s 
hoofs on the round stones of the paved lane, 
beyond the home-meadows, had died away — 
Molly stood there, shading her eyes, and 
looking at the empty space of air m which 
In's form had last appeared. Iler very breath 
seemed suspended; only, two or three times, 
after long intervals she drew a miserable 
sigh, which was caught up into a sob. She 
turned away at last, but could not go into 
tile house, could not tell Mrs. Ilamley, could 
not forget how her father had looked and 
spoken — and left her. 

She went out by a side-door — it was the 
way by which the gardners passed when 
they took the manure into the garden — and 
the walk to which it led was concealed from 
sight as much as possible by shrubs and ever¬ 
greens and over-arching trees. Ho ono 
would know what became of her, aiid, with 
the ingratitude of misery she added to her¬ 
self, no one would care. Mrs Ilamley had 
her own husband, her own children, her 
close home interests — she was very good 
and kind, but there was a bitter grief in 
Molly’s heart, with which the stranger could 
not intermeddle. She went quickly on to 
the bourn which she had fixed for herself 
— a seat almost surrounded by the drooping 
leaves of a weeping-ash — a seat on the tong 
broad terrace walk on the other side of the 
wood that overlooked the pleasant slope of 
the meadows beyond ; the walk had proba¬ 
bly been made to command this sunny, 
peaceful landscape, with trees, and a church 
spire, two or three red-tiled roofs of old cot¬ 
tages, and a purple bit of rising ground in 
the distance; and at some previous date, 
when there might have been a large family 
of Ilamleys residing at the hall, ladies in 
hoops, and gentlemen in bag-wigs with 
swords by their sides, might have tilled up 
the breadth of the terrace, as they saun¬ 
tered, smiling, along. lint no ono ever eared 
to saunter there now. It was a deserted 
walk. The squirt; or his sons might cross it 
in passing to a little gate that led to the 
meadow beyond; but no one loitered there. 
Molly almost thought that no ono knew of 
the bidden seat under the ash-tree but her¬ 
self ; for there were not more gardeners em¬ 
ployed upon the grounds than were neces¬ 
sary to keep the kitchen-gardens and such 
of the ornamental part as was frequented by 


I the family, or in sight of the house, in good 
order. 

When she had once got to the seat sho 
broke out with suppressed passion of grief; 
she did not care to analyze the sources of 
her team and sobs — her father was going 
to be married again — her father was angry 
with her; she had done very wrong — ho 
had gone away’ displeased ; she bad lost his 
love, he was going to bo married — away 
from her — away ftom his child — Ins 
little daughter—forgetting her own dear, 
dear mother. So sho thought in a tumul¬ 
tuous kind of way, sobbing till she was 
wearied out, and had to gam strength by 
being quiet for a time, to break forth into 
her passion of tears' afresh. She had cast 
herself on the ground — that natural throne 
for violent sorrow — and leant up against 
tho old moss-grown seat; sometimes bury¬ 
ing her face in her hands; sometimes clasp¬ 
ing them together, as if by the tight painful 
grasp of her fingers she could deaden men¬ 
tal suffering. 

She did not see Roger Ilamley returning 
from the meadows, nor hear the click of tho 
little white gate. He had been out dredg¬ 
ing in ponds and ditches, and bad bis wet 
sling-net, with its imprisoned treasures of 
nastiness, over bis shoulder. Ho was com¬ 
ing homo to lunch, having always a fine 
mid-day appetite, though he pretended to de¬ 
spise the meal in theory. But he knew that 
his mother liked his companionship then; 
she depended much upon her luncheon, and 
was seldom downstairs and visible to her 
family much before tho time. So ho over¬ 
came" his theory, for the sake of his mother, 
and had his reward in tho hearty relish with 
which ho kept her company in eating. 

He did not sec Molly as ho crossed tho 
terrace-walk on his way homewards. Ho 
had gone about twenty* yards on tho small 
wood-path at right angles to tho terrace, 
when, looking among tho grass and wild 
plants under tho trees, he spied out ono 
which was rare, one which lie had been long 
wishing to find in (lower, and saw it at last 
with those bright keen eyes of his. Down 
went his not, skilfully twisted so as to re¬ 
tain its contents, while it lay amid the her¬ 
bage, and ho himself went with light and 
well-planted footsteps in search of the treas¬ 
ure. Ho was so great a lover of nature, that, 
without any thought, but habitually, ho al¬ 
ways avoided treading unnecessarily on 
any* plant; who knew what long-sought 
growth or insect might develop itself in 
what now appeared but insignificant? 

Ilis steps led him in tho 'direction of tho 
asli-tree seat, much less screened from ob- 
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soi'vntion on tins side than on tho terrace. 
Ho stopped; lie saw a light-coloured dress 
on tho ground — somebody half-lying on 
tho scat, so still just then, ho wondered if 
tho person, whoever it was, had fallen ill or 
fainted. He paused to watch. In a min¬ 
ute or two the sobs broke out again —the 
words. It was Miss Gibson crying out in a 
broken voice, — 

“ Oh, papa, papa 1 if you would but come 
back! 

For a minute or two he thought it would 
bo kinder to leave her believing herself un¬ 
observed ; ho had even mado a retrograde 
step or two, on tip-toe; but then ho heard 
tho miserable sobbing again. It was farther 
than his mother could walk, or else, be the 
sorrow what it would, she was the natural 
comforter of thisgirl, her visitor. However, 
whether it was right or wrong, delicate or 
obtrusive, when lie heard the sad voice talk¬ 
ing again, in such tones of uncomfortcd, 
lonely misery, ho turned hack, and went to 
the green tent under the ash-tree. She 
started up when he came thus close to her; 
she tried to cheek her sobs, and instinctively 
smoothed her wet tangled hair back with 
her hands. 

He looked upon her with grave, kind 
sympathy, but he did not know exactly what 
to say. 

“ Is it lunch-time ? ” said she, trying to be¬ 
lieve that he did not see tho traces of her 
tears and the disturbance of her features — 
that he had not seen her lying, sobbing her 
heart out there. 

“ 1 don’t know. I was going home to 
lunch, But — yon must let mo say it—I 
couldn’t go on when I saw your distress. 
Has anything happened? — anything in 
which I can help you, I mean ; for, of course, 
I’ve no right to make the inquiry, if it is 
any private sorrow, in which I can be of no 
uso.” 

She had exhausted herself so much with 
crying, that she felt ns if she could neither 
stand nor walk just yet. She sate down on 
tho seat, and sighed, and turned so pale, lie 
thought she was going to faint. 

“ Wait a moment,” said he, quite unne¬ 
cessarily, for she could not have stirred; and 
he was off like a shot to some spring of wa¬ 
ter that ho knew of in tho wood, and in a 
minute or .two he returned with careful 
steps, bringing a littlo in a broad green loaf, 
turned into an impromptu cup. Little as it 
was, it did her good. 

“ Thank you ! ” she said: “ I can walk 
back now, in a short time. Don’t stop.” 

“ You must let me,” said he: “ my mother 


wouldn’t like mo toleavo you to come homo 
alone, while you are so faint.” 

So they remained in silence for a littlo 
while; lie, breaking off and examining one 
or two abnormal leaves of the ash-tree, 
partly from the custom of his nature, partly 
to give her time to recover. 

“ Papa is going to be married again,” said 
she, at length. 

She could not have said why she told him 
this; an instant before she spoke,she had 
no intention of doing so. He dropped tho 
leaf ho held in liis hand, turned round, and 
looked at her. Her poor wistful eyes wore 
filling with tears ns they met his, with a 
dumb appeal for sympathy. Her look was 
much more eloquent than her words. Thera 
was a momentary pause before he replied, 
and then it was more because ho felt that 
he must say something than that ho was in 
any- doubt as to the answer to tho question 
he asked. 

11 You are sorry for it ? ” 

She did not take her eyes away from his, 
ns her quivering lips formed tho word 
“ Yes,” though her voice mado no sound. 
He was silent again now; looking on the 

f [round, kicking softly at a loose pebble with 
lis foot. Ilis thoughts did not come readily 
to the surface in tho shape of words; nor 
was he apt at giving comfort till ho saw liis 
way clear to the real source from which 
consolation must come. At last ho spoke, 
— almost as if he was reasoning out tho mat¬ 
ter with himself. 

“It seems as if there might bo cases 
where — setting the question of love entirely 
on ono side—it must be almost a duty to 
find some ono to be a substitute for the 
mother. ... I can believe,” said he, 
in a different tone of voice, and looking at 
Molly afresh, “ that this stop may bo greatly 
for your father's happiness— it may relievo 
him from many cares, and may give him a 
pleasant companion." 

“ He had me. You don’t know what wo 
were to each other — at least what he was 
to mo,” she added, humbly. 

“ Still he must have thought it for tho 
best, or he wouldn’t have done it. He may 
have thought it the best for your sake even 
more than for his own.” 

“ That is what ho tried to convince mo 
of.” 

Roger began kicking the pebblo again. 
He had not got hold of tho right end of tho 
clue. Suddenly he looked up. 

“ I want to tell you of a girl I know. 
Her mother died when she was about sixteen 
— the eldest of a large family. From that 
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time — all through tho bloom of her youth — 
slio gave herself up to her father, first as his 
comforter, afterwards as his companion, 
friend, secretary — anything you like. He 
was a man with a great deal of business on 
hand, and often camo home only to set to 
afresh to preparations for the next day’s 
work. Harriet was always there, ready to 
help, :o talk, or to he silent. It went on for 
eight or ten years in this way; and then her 
father married again, — a woman not many 
years older than Harriet herself. Well — 
they are just the happiest set of people I 
know —you wouldn’t have thought it likely, 
would you ? ” 

She was listening, hut she had no heart to 
say anything. Yet she was interested in 
this little story of Harriet—a girl who had 
been so much to her father, more than Molly 
in this early youth of hers could have been 
to Mr. Gibson. “ How was it ? ” she sighed 
out at last. 

“ Harriet thought of her father’s hapjii- 
ness before she thought of her own,” Roger 
answered, with something of severe brevity. 
Molly needed the bracing. She began to 
cry again a little. 

“If it were for papa’s happiness” — 

“ He must believe that it is. AVhatovcr 
you fancy, give him a chance. Ho cannot 
have much comfort, I should think, if ho secs 
you fretting or pining, — you who have been 
so much to him, as you say. The lady her¬ 
self, too — if Harriet’s step-mother had been a 
selfish woman, and heen always clutching 
after the gratification of her own wishes; 
but she was not: she was as anxious for Har¬ 
riet to be happy as Harriet was for her fath¬ 
er— and your father’s future wife maybe 
another of the same kind, though such peo¬ 
ple are rave.” 

“ I don’t think she is, though,” murmured 
Molly, a waft of recollection bringing to her 
mind the details of her day at the Towers 
long ago. 

Roger did not want to hear Molly’s rea¬ 
sons for,this doubting speech. He felt as if 
ho had no right to hear more of Mr. Gibson’s 
family life, past, present, or to come, than 
was absolutely necessary for him, in order 
that he might comfort and help the crying 
girl, whom he had come upon so unexpect¬ 
edly. And besides, he wanted to go home, 
and be with his mother at lunch-time. Yet 
he could not leave her alone. 

"It is right to hope for the best about 
everybody, and not to expect the worst. 
This sounds like a truism, but it has comfort¬ 
ed me before now, and some day you’ll find 
it useful. One has always to try to think 
more of others than of one’s self, and it is 


best not to prejudge pcoplo on the bad side. 
My sermons aren’t long, are they ? Have 
they given you an appetite for lunch? 
Sermons always make mo hungry, I know.” 

Ho appeared to bo waiting tor her to get 
up and come along with him, ns indeed he 
was. But he meant her to perceive that ho 
should not leave her; so she rose up languid¬ 
ly, too languid to say how much she should 
prefer being left alone, if he would only go 
away without her. She was very weak, and 
stumbled over the straggling root of a treo 
that projected across the path. He, watch¬ 
ful though silent, saw this stumble, and, put¬ 
ting out his hand, held her up from falling. 
He still held her hand when the occasion 
was past; this little physical failure impress¬ 
ed on his heart how young and helpless she 
was, and lie yearned to her, remembering 
the passion of sorrow in which he had found 
her, and longing to be of some little tender 
bit of comfort to her before they parted — 
before their tetc-ii-teto walk was merged in 
the general familiarity of the household life. 
Yet lie did not know what to say. 

“ You will have thought me hard,” he 
hurst out at length, as they were nearing the 
drawing-room windows and the garden-door. 
“ I never can manage to express what I feel, 
somehow I always fall to philosophizing, but 
I am sorry for you. Yes, I am ; it’s beyond 
my power to help you, as far as altering facts 
goes, but I can feel for you in a way which 
it’s best not to talk about, for it can do no 
good. Remember how sorry I am for you 1 
I shall often be thinking of you, though I 
dare say it’s host not to talk about it 
again.” 

She said, “ I know you are sorry,” under 
her breath, and then she broke away, and 
ran indoors, and upstairs to the solitude of 
her own room. lie went straight to his 
mother, who was sitting before the untasted 
luncheon, as much annoyed by the mysteri¬ 
ous unpunctuality of her visitor as she was 
capable of being with anything; for she had 
hoard that Mr. Gibson had been, and was 
gone, and she could not discover if he had 
left any message for her; and her anxiety 
about her own health, which some people es¬ 
teemed hypochondriacal, always made her 
particularly craving for the wisdom which 
might fall from her doctor’s lips. 

“ AYhcro have you heen, Roger? AA'hero 
is Molly? — Miss Gibson, I mean,” for she 
was careful to keep up a barrier of forms be¬ 
tween the young man and young woman 
who were thrown together in the same 
household. 

“I’ve been out dredging. (By the way, 
I left my net on the terrace walk.) I found 
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Miss Gibson sitting there, crying ns if her 
heart would break. Her father is going to 
be married again.” 

“ Married again! Ton don’t say so.” 

“ Yes, he is; and she takes it very hardly, 
poor girl. Mother, I think if you could send 
some one to her with a glass of wine, a cup 
of tea, or something of that sort —she was 
very nearly fainting ” — 

“ I’ll go to her myself, poor child,” said 
Mrs. Ilamley, rising. 

“ Indeed you must not,” said he, laying 
his hand upon her arm. “ Wo have kept 
von waiting already too long; you are look¬ 
ing (juito pale. Hammond can take it,” ho 
continued, ringing the bell. She sato down 
again, almost stunned with surprise. 

“ Whom is lie going to marry ? ” 

“I don’t know. I didn’t ask, and she 
didn’t tell me.” 

“ That’s so like a mail. Why, half the 
character of the allair lies in the question of 
whom it is that ho is going to marry.” 

11 1 dare say I ought to have asked. But 
somehow I’m not a good ono on such occa¬ 
sions. J was as sorry as could be for her, 
and yet I couldn’t tell what to say.” 

“ What did you say ? ’ 

“ I gave her the best advice in my power.” 

II Advice I you ought to have comforted 
her. Poor little Molly! ” 

“ I think that if advice is good it’s the best 
comfort.” 

“ That depends on what you mean by ad¬ 
vice. Hush 1 hero she is.” - 

“ To their surprise, Molly came in, trying 
hard to look ns usual. She had bathed her 
eyes, and arranged her hair; and was making 
a great struggle to keep from crying and to 
bring her voice into order. She was unwill¬ 
ing to distress Sirs. Ilamley by the sight 
of pain and suffering. She did not know 
that she was following Roger’s injunctions 
to think more of others than of herself— 
but so slio was. Mrs. Ilamley was not sure 
if it was wise in her to begin on the piece of 
news she had just heard from her son ; but 
she was too full of it herself to talk of any¬ 
thing else. “ So I hear your father is going 
•to be married, my denr ? May I ask whom 
it is to ? ” 

“ Mrs. Kirkpatrick, I think slio was gov¬ 
erness n long time ago at the Countess of 
Cumnor’s. She slays with them a great deal, 
and they call her Clare, and I believe they 
arc very fond of her.” Molly tried to speak 
of her luturo stepmother in the most favour¬ 
able manner she knew how. 

II I think I’ve heard of her. Then slio is 
not very young ? That’s ns it should bo. A 
widow too. Has sho any family ? ” 


“ Ono girl, I believe. But I know so lit¬ 
tle about Tier I” 

Molly was very near crying again. 

“Never mind, my dear. That will all 
come in good time. Roger, you’ve hardly 
eaten anything ; where are you going ? ” 

“ To fetch my dredging-net. It’s full of 
things I don’t want to lose. Besides, I nover 
cat much, as a general thing.” The truth 
was partly told, not all. lie thought lie had 
better lcavo the other two alone. Ilia moth¬ 
er had such sweet power of sympathy, that 
she would draw the sting out of the girl’s 
heart in a tcte-ii-tctc. As soon ns lie was 
gone, Molly lifted up her poor swelled eyes, 
and, looking at Mrs. Ilamley, she said, — 
“ lie was so good to me. 1 mean and try to 
remember all lie said.” 

“I’m glad to hear it, love; very glad. 
From what ho told me, I was afraid ho had 
been giving you a little lecture. lie has a 
good heart, but he isn’t so tender in his 
manner as Osborne. Roger is a little rough 
sometimes." 

“ Then I like roughness. It did me good. 
It made mo feel how badly — oh, Sirs. Ilam- 
loy, I did behave so badly to papa this morn¬ 
ing.” 

She rose up and threw herself into Mrs. 
Ilamley’s arms, and sobbed upon her breast. 
Her sorrow was not now for the fact that 
her father was going to be married again, 
but for her own dl-behavour. 

If Roger was not tender in words, he was 
in deeds. Unreasonably and possibly ex¬ 
aggerated as Molly’s grief had appeared to 
him, it was real suffering to her | and ho 
took some pains to lighten it, in his own way, 
which was characteristic enough. That 
evening he adjusted his microscope, and put 
the treasures lie had collected in his morn¬ 
ing’s ramble on a little table; and then ho 
asked his mother to como and admire. Of 
eourso Molly came too, and this was what 
he had intended. He tried to interest her in 
his pursuit, cherished hor first little morsel 
of curiosity, and nursed it into a very prop¬ 
er desire lor further information. Then he 
brought out books on the subject, and trans¬ 
lated the slightly pompous and technical 
language into homely every-day' speech. 
Molly had como down to dinner, wondering 
how the long hours till bedtime would ever 
pass away: hours during which she must 
not speak on the ono thing that would bo 
occupying her mind to the exclusion of all 
others; for she was afraid that already she 
had wearied Sirs. Ilamley with it during their 
afternoon tetc-il-tetc. But prayers and bed- 
timo came long boforo she had expected; 
she had been refreshed by a new current of 
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thought, and sho was very thankful to Rog¬ 
er. And now there was to-morrow to come, 
and a confession of penitence to ho made to 
her father. 

But Mr. Gibson did not want speech or 
words. He was not fond of expressions of 
feeling at any time, and perhaps, too, he felt 
that the less said the better on a subject 
about which it was evident that his daughter 
and he were not thoroughly and impulsively 
in harmony. lie read her repentance in 
her eyes; lie saw how much sho had suf¬ 
fered ; and he had a sharp pang at his heart 
in consequence. But he stopped her from 
speaking out her regret at tier behaviour 
the day before, by a “ There, there, that 
will do. I know all you want to say. I 
know my little Molly — my silly little goo¬ 
sey— better than she knows herself. I’ve 
brought you an invitation. Lady Cuninor 
wants you to go and spend next Thursday 
at tlie Towers f” 

“Do you wish mo to go?” said she,her 
heart sinking. 

“I wish you and Hyacinth to become 
better acquainted—to learn to lovo each 
other.” 

“ Hyacinth ! ” said Molly, entirely bewil¬ 
dered. 

“ Yes, Hyacinth 1 It’s the silliest name 
I ever heard of; but it’s hers, and I must 
call her by it. I can’t bear Clare, which 
is what my lady and all the family at the 
Towers call her ; and‘Mrs. Kirkpatrick’is 
formal and nonsensical too, as she’ll change 
her name so soon.” 

“ When, papa ? ” asked Molly, feeling as 
if she were living in a strange, unknown 
world. 

“ Not till after Michaelmas.” And then, 
continuing on his own thoughts, he add¬ 
ed, “ And the worst is, she’s gone and per¬ 
petuated her own atl'ected name by having 
Tier daughter called after her. Cynthia I 
One thinks of the moon, and the man in the 
moon with his bundle of faggots. I’m thank¬ 
ful you’re plain Molly, child.” 

“ IIow old is she— Cynthia, I mean ? ” 

“ Ay, get accustomed to the name. I 
should think Cynthia Kirkpatrick was about 
as old as you are. She’s at school in Franco, 
picking up airs and graces. She’s to come 
home for the wedding, so you’ll bo able to 
get acquainted with her tlien; though I 
think she’s to go back again for another 
half-year or so.” 

CUAPTF.lt XI. 

MAKING FltlKNDSIIIP. 

Mr. Gibson believed that Cynthia Kirk¬ 


patrick was to return to England to bo pre¬ 
sent at her mother’s wedding; but Sirs. Kirk¬ 
patrick had no such intention. She was not 
what is conimonlycallcd a woman of determi¬ 
nation ; but somehow what she disliked sho 
avoided, and what she liked she tried to do, or 
to have. So although in the conversation, 
which sho had already led to, as to the when 
and the how she was to be married, she had 
listened quietly to Mr. Gibson’s proposal, 
that Molly and Cynthia should be the two 
bridesmaids, she had felt how disagreeable 
it would be to her to have her young daugh¬ 
ter flashing out her beautyjby the side of tho 
faded bride, her mother; and as the further 
arrangements for the wedding became more 
definite, sho saw further reasons in her own 
mind for Cynthia’s remaining quietly at her 
school at Boulogne. 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick had gone to bed that 
first night of her engagmont to Mr. Gibson, 
fully anticipating a speedy marriage. Sho 
looked to it as a release from tho thraldom 
of keeping school; keeping an unprofitable 
school, with barely enough of pupils to pay for 
house-rent and taxes, food, washing, and tho 
requisite masters. She saw no reason for 
ever going back to Ashcombc, except to wind 
up her allairs, and to pack up her clothes. 
She hoped that Mr. Gibson’s ardour would 
bo such that he would press on tho mar¬ 
riage, and urge her never to resume her 
school drudgery, but to relinquish it now 
and for over. She even made up a very 
iretty, very passionate speech for him in 
ler own mind; quite sufficiently strong to 
prevail upon her, and to overthrow the 
scruples which she felt that sho ought to 
have at telling the parents of her pupils 
that she did not intend to resume school, 
and that they must find another place of 
education for their daughters, in tho last 
week but one of the midsummer holidays. 

It was rather like a douche of cold water 
on Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s plans, when tho next 
morning at breakfast Lady Cuninor began 
to decide upon the arrangements and duties 
of the two middle-aged lovers. 

“ Of course you can’t give up your school 
all at once, Clare. The wedding can’t bo 
before Christmas, but that will do very well. 
Wo shall all be down at tho Towers; and 
it will be a nice amusement for the children 
to go over to Aslicombe, and see you mar¬ 
ried.” 

“ I don’t think — I’m afraid — I don’t be¬ 
lieve Mr. Gibson will like waiting so long; 
men are so impatient, under these circum¬ 
stances.” 

“ Oh, nonsense 1 Lord Cuninor has rec¬ 
ommended you to his tenants, and lain sure 
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110 wouldn't liko them to bo put to any in- 
convcnicnco. Mr. Gibson will see tliat in 
a moment. He's a man of sense, or else 
he wouldn’t be our family doctor. Now, 
what arc you going to do about your little 
girl? Have you fixed yet? 

“No. Yesterday there seemed so little 
time, and when one is agitated it is so dilli- 
cult to think of anything. Cynthia is nearly 
eighteen, old enough to go out as a gover¬ 
ness, if he wishes it, but I don’t think he 
will. He is so generous and kind ! ” 

“ Well 1 I must give you time to settle 
some of your alfairs to day. Don't waste, it 
in sentiment; you’re too old for that. Come 
to a clear understanding with each other; 
it will be for your happiness in the long- 
run.” 

So they did come to a clear understand¬ 
ing about one or two things. To Mrs. Kirk- 
latriek’s dismay, she found that Mr. Gibson 
md no moro idea than Lady Cuuinor of her 
breaking fnitli with thu parents of her pu¬ 
pils. Though ho really was at a serious loss 
as to what was to become of Molly until she 
could be under the protection of his new 
wife at her own home, and though his domes¬ 
tic worries teased him mgre and more every 
day, he was too honourable to think of per¬ 
suading Mrs. Kirkpatrick to give up school 
a week sooner than was right for Ins sake. 
Ho did not oven perceive how easy the task 
of persuasion would be; with all her win¬ 
ning wiles she. could scarcely lead him to 
feel impatience for the wedding to take place 
at Michaelmas. 

“ I can hardly tell what a comfort and re¬ 
lief it will be to me, Hyacinth, when you 
are once my wife — the mistress of my homo 
— poor little Molly’s mother and protector ; 
but I wouldn’t interfere with your previous 
engagements for the world. It wouldn’t be 
right. 

“ Thank you, my own love. IIow good 
you are I So many men would think only 
of their own wishes and interests 1 I’m sure 
the parents of my dear pupils will admire 
you — will bo quite surprised at your con¬ 
sideration for their interests.” 

“ Don’t tell them, then. I hate being ad¬ 
mired. Why shouldn’t you say it is your 
wish to keep on your school till they’ve had 
time to look out for another ? ” 

“ Bocauso it isn’t,” said she, daring all. 

11 1 long to bo making you happy; I want 
to make your homo a place of rest and com¬ 
fort to you; and I do so wish to cherish 
your sweet Molly, ns I hope to do, when I 
come to be her mother. I can’t take virtue 
to myself which doesn’t belong to me. If I 
have to speak for myself, I shall say ‘ Good 


S cople, find a school for your daughters by 
lichnolmas,— for after that time I must 
go and make tho happiness of others. I 
can’t bear to think of your long rides in 
November—coming home wetat night with 
no ono to take care of you. Oh I if you 
leave it to me, I shall advise tho parents to 
take their daughters away from the care of 
one whose heart will bo absent. Though I 
couldn’t consent to any time before Michael¬ 
mas — that wouldn’t bo fair or right — and 
I’m sure you wouldn’t urge me—you aro 
too good.” 

“ Well, if you think that they will con¬ 
sider wo have acted uprightly by them, let 
it be Michaelmas with all my heart. What 
does Lady Cumnor say ? ” 

“ Oh ! I told her I was afraid you wouldn’t 
liko waiting, because of your dillieultics 
with your servants, and because of Molly 
— it would bo so desirable to enter on tho 
new relationship with her as soon ns possi¬ 
ble.” 

“ To be sure ; so it would. Poor child I 
I’m afraid tho intelligence of my engage¬ 
ment has rather startled her.” 

“ Cynthia will feel it deeply, too,” said 
Mrs. Kirkpatriclj, unwilling to let her 
daughter be behind Mr. Gibson’s in sensi¬ 
bility and afl'ectioii. 

“ Wo will have her over to the wedding 1 
She and Molly shall be bridesmaids,” said 
Mr. Gibson, in the unguarded warmth of 
his heart. 

This plan did not quite suit Mrs. Kirk¬ 
patrick; but she thought it best not to 
oppose it, until she had a presentable ex¬ 
cuse to give, and .perhaps also some reason 
would naturally arise out of future circum¬ 
stances; so at this time she only smiled, 
and softly pressed the hand she hold in 
hers. 

It is a question whether Mrs. Kirkpatrick 
or Molly wished the most for the (lay to bo 
over which they were to spend together at 
tho Towers. Mrs. Kirkpatrick was rather 
weary of girls as a class. All tho trials of 
her hfo wore connected with girls in some 
'way. She was very young when she first 
became a governess, and had been worsted 
in her struggles with her pupils, in tho 
first placo she ever went to. Her eleganco 
of appoaranco and manner, and her ac¬ 
complishments, more than her character 
and acquirements, had rendered it moro 
easy for her than for most to obtain good 
“ situations; ” and she had been absolutely 
petted in some; but still she was constantly 
encountering naughty or stubborn, or ovtr- 
conscicntious, or scverc-judging, or curious 
and observant girls. And again, before 
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Cyntliia was born, she had longed for a 
boy, thinking it possible that if some three 
or four intervening relations died, he might 
come to bo a baronet; and instead of a 
son, lo and behold it was a daughter! 
Nevertheless, with all her dislike to girls 
in the abstraet as “ the plagues of her life ” 
(and her aversion was not diminished by 
the fact of her having kept a school for 
“young ladies” at Aslicombe), she really 
meant to be as kind ns she could be to her 
new step-daughter, whom she remembered 
principally as a black-haired, sleepy child, 
in whose eyes she had read admiration of 
herself. Mrs. Kirkpatrick accepted Mr. 
Gibson principally because she was tired 
of the struggle of earning her own live¬ 
lihood; but she liked him personally — 
nay, she even loved him in her torpid way, 
and she intended to be good to his daugh¬ 
ter, though she felt as if it would have 
been easier for her to have been good to 
his son. 

Molly was bracing herself up in her way 
too. “ I will be like Harriet. I will think 
of others. I won’t think of myself,” she 
kept repeating all the way to tlie Towers. 
But there was no selfishness in wishing 
that the day was come to an end, and that 
she did very heartily. Sirs. Ilamlcy sent 
her thither in the carriage, which was to 
wait and bring her back at night. Mrs. 
Ilamlcy wanted Molly to make a favour¬ 
able impression, and she sent for her to 
come and show herself before she set out. 

“Don’t put on your silk gown—-your 
white muslin will look the nicest, my dear.” 

“ Not my silk ? it is quite new! I had 
it to como here.” 

“ Still, I think your white muslin suits 
you the best.” ‘ Anything but that horrid 
plaid silk ’ was the thought in Mrs. Ham- 
ley’s mind; and, thanks to her, Molly set 
oil’ for the Towers, looking a little quaint, 
it js true, but thoroughly lady-like, if she 
was old-fashioned. Her father was to meet 
her thcro; but ho had been detained, and 
she had to face Mrs. Kirkpatrick by her¬ 
self, the recollection of her last day of 
misery at the Towers fresh in her mind as 
if it had been yesterday. Mrs. Kirkpatrick 
was as caressing as could be. She held 
Molly’s hand in hers, ns they sate together 
in the library, after the first salutations 
were over. She kept stroking it from time 
to time, and purring out inarticulate sounds 
of loving satisfaction, ns she gazed in the 
blushing face. 

“ What eyes I so liko your dear father’s I 
IIow we shall love each other — slia’n’t wo, 
darling ? For his sake 1 ” 


“ I'll try,” said Molly, bravely; and then 
she could not finish her sentence. 

“ And you’ve just got the same beautiful 
black curling hair I” said Mrs. Kirkpatrick, 
softly lifting one of Molly’s curls from off 
her white temple. 

“ Papa’s hair is growing gray,” said 
Molly. 

“Is it? I never sec it. I never shall see 
it. He will always be to mo the handsom¬ 
est of men.” 

Mr. Gibson was really a very handsome 
man, and Molly was pleased with the com¬ 
pliment; but she could not lieln saving.— 

| “ Still be will grow old, and bis hair will 

| grow gray. I think he will be just as hand¬ 
some, but it won’t be as a young man.” 

“ All 1 that’s just it, love. He’ll always 
be handsome; somo people always are. 
And he is so fond of you, dear.” Molly’s 
colour Hashed into her face. She did not 
want an assurance of her own father’s love 
from this strange woman. She could not 
help being angry; all she could do was to 
keep silent. “You don’t know how ho 
speaks of you; 1 his little treasure,’as bo 
calls you. I'm almost jealous sometimes.” 

Molly took ber lwiul away, and her heart 
began to harden; those speeches were so 
discordant to her. But she set her teeth 
together, and “ tried to be good.” 

“ We must make him so happy. I’m 
afraid he has had a great deal to annoy 
him at homo; but we will do away with all 
! that now. You must tell me,” seeing the 
cloud in Molly’s eyes, “ what he likes and 
dislikes, for of course you will know.” 

Molly’s face cleared a little; of course 
she did know. She had not watched and 
loved him so long without believing that 
she understood him better than any one 
else; though bow he had como to like Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick enough to wish to many her, 
was an unsolved problem that she uncon¬ 
sciously put aside as inexplicable. Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick went on, — "All men have 
their fancies and antipathies, even the 
wisest. I have known some gentlemen 
annoyed beyond mcasuro by the merest 
trifles; leaving a door open, or spilling tea 
in their saucers, or a shawl crookedly put 
on. Why,” continued she, lowering her 
voice, “ I know of a house to which Lord 
Ilollingford will never bo asked again be¬ 
cause ho didn’t wipe his shoes on both the 
mats in the hall 1 Now you must tell mo 
what you dear father dislikes most in these 
fanciful ways, and I shall take care to 
avoid it. You must be my little friend and 
helper in pleasing him. It will be such a 
pleasure to me to attend to his slightest 
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fancies. About my dress, too — wlmt 
colours does ho like best ? I want to do 
everything in my power with a view to his 
approval.” 

Molly was gratified by all tins, and began 
to think that really, after all, perhaps her 
father had done well for himself; and that, 
if she could help towards his new happiness, 
she ought to do it. So she tried very con¬ 
scientiously to think over Mr. Gibson’s 
wishes and ways; to ponder over what 
annoyed him the most in his household. 

“ 1 think,” said she, “ papa isn’t particular 
about many things; but I think our not 
having the dinner tpiito punctual — quite 
ready for him when ho comes in, fidgets 
him more than anything. You see, he has 
often had a long ride, and there is another 
long ride to come, and ho has only lialf-an- 
hour—sometimes only a quarter—to eat 
his dinner in.” 

“ Thank you, my own love. Punctuality I 
Yes ; it’s a great thing in a household. It’s 
what I’ve had to enforce with my young 
ladies at Asheombe. No wonder poor dear 
Mr. Gibson has been displeased at his dinner 
not being ready, and lie so hard-worked I ” 

“ Papa doesn’t care what he lias, if it’s 
only ready. lie would take bread and 
cheese, if cook would only send it in instead 
of dinner.” 

“ Jlrcad and cheese 1 Does Mr. Gibson 
cat cheese ? ” 

“ Yes; lie’s very fond of it,” said Molly, 
innocently. “Pvu known him eat toasted 
cheese when ho has been too tired to fancy 
anything else.” 

11 Oh 1 but, my dear, we must change all 
that. I shouldn’t like to. think of your 
father eating cheese; it’s such a strong- 
smelling, coarse kind of thing. Wo must 
got him a cook who can toss him up an 
omelette, or something elegant. Cliccso is 
only fit for the kitchen.” 

1 ‘Papa is very fond of it,” persevered 
Molly. 

“ Uhl but we will euro him of that. I 
couldn’t bear the smell of cheese; and I’m 
sure he would be sorry to annoy me.” 

Molly was silent; it did not do, she found, 
to be too minute in telling about her father’s 
likes or dislikes. She had better leave them 
for Mrs. Kirkpatrick to find out for herself. 
It was an awkward pause; each was trying 
to find something agreeable to say. Molly 
spoke at length. 11 Please 1 I should so like 
to know something about Cynthia — your 
daughter.” 

“Yes, call her Cynthia. It’s a pretty 
name, isn't it? Cynthia Kirkpatrick. Not 
so pretty, though, as my old name, Hyacinth 


Clare. People used to say it suited me so 
well. I must show you an acrostic a gentle¬ 
man— ho was a lieutenant in tho 53d — 
made upon it. Oh I wo shall have a great 
deal to say to each other, I foresee I ” 

“ Hut about Cynthia V ” 

“ Oh, yes I about dear Cynthia. What 
do you want to know, my dear ? ” 

“Papa said she was to. live with us! 
When will she come ? ” 

“ Oh, was it not sweet of your kind 
father? I thought of nothing else but 
Cynthia’s going out as a governess when 
she had completed her education; she has 
been brought up for it, and has had great 
advantages. Hut good dear Mr. Gibson 
wouldn’t hear of it. He said yesterday that 
she must come and live with us when she 
left school.” 

“ When will she leave school ? ” 

" She went for two years. I don’t think 
I must let her leave before next summer. 
She teaches Dogfish as well as learning 
French. Next summer she shall come 
home, and then sha’n’t wo bo a happy little 
quartette V ” 

“ I hope so,” said Molly. “ But she is to 
come to the wedding, isn’t she ? ” she went 
on timidly, not knowing how far Mrs. Kirk¬ 
patrick would like the allusion to her mar¬ 
riage. 

“ Your father has begged for her to come ;. 
but wo must think about it a little tnoro 
before quite fixing it. The journey is a 
great expense 1 ” 

“ Is she like you ? I do so want to soo- 
her.” 

“ She is very handsome, people say. In. 
tho bright-coloured style, — perhaps some¬ 
thing like what I was. Hut 1 like tho dark¬ 
haired foreign kind of beauty best—just 
now,” touching Molly’s hair, and looking at 
her with an expression of sentimental re¬ 
membrance. 

“ Does Cynthia — is she very clever amb 
accomplished ? ” asked Molly, a little afraid 
lest tho answer should remove Miss Kirk¬ 
patrick at too groat a distance from her. 

“ She ought to be; I’ve paid ever so much, 
money to have her taught by tho best 
masters. Hut you will see her before long,, 
and I’m afraid wo must go now to Lady 
Cunmor. It has been very charming having 
you all to myself, but I know Lady Cunmor 
will be expecting us now, and she was very 
curious to sco you, — my future daughter,, 
as she calls you.” 

Molly followed Mrs. Kirkpatrick into the- 
morning-room, whero Lady Cunmor was. 
sitting — a little annoyed, because, having 
completed her toilette earlier, than usual,. 
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Clare had not boon aware by instinct of the 
fact, and so had not brought Molly Gibson 
for inspection a quarter of an hour before. 
Every small occurrence is an event in the 
day of a convalescent invalid, and a little 
while ago Molly would have met with pat¬ 
ronizing appreciation, where now she had 
to encounter criticism. Of Lady Cumnor’s 
character ns an individual she knew nothing; 
she only knew she was going to see ami bo 
seen by a live countess; nay, more, by "the 
countess ” of Ilollingford. 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick led her into Lady Cum¬ 
nor’s presence by the hand, and in present¬ 
ing her said, — “My dear little daughter, 
Lady Cumuor 1 ” 

“Now, Clave, don’t let mo have nonsense. 
She is not your daughter yet, and may 
never be, — I believe that one-third of the 
engagements I have heard of have never 
come to marriages. Miss Gibson, I am 
very glad to see you, for your father’s sake; 
when X know you better, I hope, it will be 
for your own.” 

Molly very heartily hoped that she might 
never bo known any better by the stern¬ 
looking lady who sate so uprightly in the 
easy chair, prepared for lounging, and which 
therefore gave all the more effect to the stiff 
attitude. Lady Cumuor luckily took Molly’s 
silence for acquiescent humility, and went 
on speaking alter a further little pause of 
inspection. 

“ Yes, yes, I like her looks, Clare. You 
may make something of her. It will be a 

f 'rcat advantage to you, my dear, to have a 
ady who has trained up several young peo¬ 
ple of quality always about you just at the 
timo when you are growing up. I’ll toll you 
what, Clare!” — a sudden thought striking 
her, — “ you and she must become belter ac¬ 
quainted— you know nothiug of each other 
at present; you are not to bo married till 
Christmas, and what could bo better than 
that she should go back with you to Asli- 
combo! She would be with you constantly, 
and have the advantage of the companion¬ 
ship of your young people, which would bo 
a good thing for an only child 1 It’s a capi¬ 
tal plan; I’m very glad I thought of it I ” 
Now it would be difficult to say which of 
Lady Cumnor’s two hearers was the most 
dismayed at tho idea which had taken pos¬ 
session of her. Mrs. Kirkpatrick had no fan¬ 
cy for being encumbered with a step-daugh¬ 
ter before her time. If Molly came to be an 
inmate of her house, farewell to many little 
background economies, and a still more seri¬ 
ous farewell to many little indulgences, that 
wero innocent enough in themselves, but 
which Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s former life had 


caused her to look upon as sins to bo con¬ 
cealed: the dirty dog’s-eared delightful nov¬ 
el from the Ashcombo circulating library, 
the leaves of which she turned over with a 
pair of scissors; the lounging-cliair which 
she had for use at her own home, straight 
and upright ns she sate now in Lady Cumnor’s 
presenco; the dainty morsel, savoury and 
small, to which slio treated herself for her 
own solitary supper,— all these ami many 

other similarly pleasant things would have to 
be foregone if Molly came to be her pupil, 
parlour-boarder, or visitor, as Lady Omnnor 
was planning. Ono — two things Clare was 
instinctively resolved upon: to be married at 
Michaelmas, and not to have Molly at Ash- 
combe. But she smiled as sweetly ns if the 
plan proposed was the most charming pro¬ 
ject in the world, while all the time her 
poor brains were beating about in every 
bush for tho reasons or excuses of which 
she should make use at some future time. 
Molly, however, saved her all this trouble. 
It was a question which of tho throe was 
the most suprised by the words which burst 
out of her lips. She did not mean to speak, 
but her. heart was very full, and almost 
before she was aware of her thought she 
heard herself saying,— 

“ I don’t think it would be nice at all. I 
mean my lady, that I should dislike it very 
much; it would be taking mo away from 
papa just these very few last months. I 
will like you," she went on, her eyes full 
of tears; and, turning to Mrs. Kirkpatrick, 
she put her hand into her future stepmoth¬ 
er’s with the prettiest and most trustful ac¬ 
tion. “ I will try lmvd to love you, and to 
do all I can to make you happy ; but you 
must not take mo away from papa just this 
very last bit of time that I shall have him.” 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick fondled the hand thus 
placed in hers, and was grateful to the girl 
for her outspoken opposition to Lady Cum¬ 
nor’s plans. Clare was, however, exceed¬ 
ingly unwilling to back up Molly by any 
words of her own until Lady Cumnor had 
spoken and given the cue. But there was 
something in Molly’s little speech, or in 
her straightforward manner, that amused 
instead of irritating Lady Cumnor in her 
present mood. Perhaps slio was tired of 
the silkiness with which she had been shut 
up for so many days. 

She put up her glasses, and looked at 
them both before speaking. Then she 
said — “ Upon my word, young lady I Why, 
Clare, you’ve got your work before you I 
Not but what there is a good deal of truth 
in what she says. It must bo very disagree¬ 
able to a girl of her age to have a step- 
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mother coming in between her father and 
herself, whatever may be the advantages 
to her in the long-run.” 

Molly almost felt as if fho could make a 
friend of the stiff old countess, for her 
clearness of sight as to I ae plan proposed 
being a trial; but she was afraid, in her 
new-born desire of thinking for others, of 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick being hurt. She need 
not have feared as' far as outward signs 
went, for the smile was still on that lady’s 
pretty rosy lips, and the soft fondling of 
her hand never stopped. Lady Gunmor 
was more interested in Molly the more she 
looked at her; and her gaze was pretty 
steady through her gold-rimmed eye-glasses. 
She began a sort of catechism ; a string of 
very straightforward questions, such ns any 
lady under the rank of countess might have 
scrupled to ask, but which were not unkind¬ 
ly meant. 

11 You nro sixteen, arc yon not ? ” 

“No; I am seventeen.’ My birthday was 
three weeks ago.” 

“ Very much the same thing, I should 
think. Ilave you ever been to school ? ” 

“ No, never! Miss Eyre has taught me 
everything I know.” 

“ Umpli I Miss Eyre was your governess, 
1 suppose? I should not have thought 
your father could have afforded to keep a 
governess. But of course ho must know 
his own affairs best." 

“ Certainly, my lady,” replied Molly, a 
little touchy as to any reflection on her fa¬ 
ther’s wisdom. 

“ You say ‘ certainly! ’ as if it was a mat¬ 
ter of course that every one should know 
their own affairs best. • l r ou are very 
oung, Miss Gibson — very. You’ll know 
otter boforo you come to my age. And I 
suppose you’ve been taught music, and the 
use of the globes, and French, and all the 
usual accomplishments, since you have had 
a governess ? I never heard of such non¬ 
sense 1” sho went on, lashing herself up. 
“An only daughter! If there had been 
half-a-dozen girls, there might have been 
some sense in it.” 

Molly did not speak, but it was by a 
strong effort that she kept silence. Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick fondled her hand more per- 
sovcringly than ever, hoping thus to ex¬ 
press a sufficient amount of sympathy to 
prevent hor from saying anything inju¬ 
dicious. But the caress had become weari¬ 
some to Molly, and only irritated her nerves. 
She took her hand out of Mrs. Kikpatrick’s, 
with a slight manifestation of impatience. 

It was, perhaps, fortunate for the genoral 
peace that just at this moment Mr. Gibson 


was announced. It is odd enough to sco 
how tho entrance of a person of the opposite 
sox into an assemblage of either men or 
women calms down tho little discordances 
and the disturbance of mood. It was tho 
case now; at Mr. Gibson’s entrance my lady 
took off her glasses, and smoothed her brow; 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick managed to get up a very 
becoming blush; anti as for Molly, Iter face 
glowed with delight, and the wliito teeth 
and pretty dimples came out like sunlight on 
a landscape. 

Of course, after the first greeting, my lady 
had to have a private interview with her 
doctor; and Molly and her future step-moth¬ 
er wandered about in the gardens with their 
arms round each other’s waists, or hand in 
hand, like two babes in the wood; Mrs. Kirk¬ 
patrick active in such endearments, Molly 
passive, and feeling within herself very shy 
and strange; for she had that particular 
kind of shy modesty which makes any one 
uncomfortable at receiving caresses from a 
person towards whom the heart does not go 
forth with an impulsive welcome. 

Then came tho early dinner; Lady Cum- 
nor having hers in the quiet of her own 
room, to which sho was still a prisoner. 
Once or twice during tho meal, the idea 
crossed Molly’s mind that her father disliked 
his position as a middle-aged lover being 
made so evident to tho men in waiting as it 
was by Mrs Kirkpatrick’s affectionato 
speeches and innuendoes. He tried to ban¬ 
ish every tint of pink sentimentalism from 
the conversation, and to confine it to mattor 
of fact; and when Mrs. Kirkpatrick would 
persevere in dwelling upon such facts as had 
a bearing upon the future relationship of tho 
parties, he insisted upon viewing them in 
the most matter-of-fact way; and this con¬ 
tinued even after the men bad left tho room. 
An old rhyme Molly had heard Betty use 
would keep running in her head and mak¬ 
ing her uneasy,— 

Two is company, 

Three is trumpery. 

But where could she go in that strange 
house ? What ought she to do ? She was 
roused from this fit of wonder and abstrac¬ 
tion by her father’s saying, “ What do you 
think of this plan of Lady Cumnor’s? Sho 
says sho was advising you to have Molly as 
a visitor at Ashcombe until we arc mar¬ 
ried.” 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s countenance fell. If 
only Molly would be so good as to testify 
again, as sho had done before Lady Cumnor! 
But if the proposal was made by her father, 
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it would como to liis daughter from a differ¬ 
ent quarter than it had done from a strange 
lady, be she over so great. Molly did not 
say anything; she only looked pale, and wist¬ 
ful, and anxious. Mrs. Kirkpatrick had to 
speak lor herself. 

“It would bo a charming plan, only — 
Well I we know why wo had rather not have 
it, don’t we, love ? Atid we won’t tell papa, 
for fear of making him vain. No 1 I think I 
must leave her with you, dear Air. Gibson, 
for a tete-a-tete for these last few weeks. It 
would be cruel to take her away.” 

“ But you know, my dear, 1 told you of 
tlio reason why it does not do to have Alolly 
at home just at present," said Air. Gibson 
eagerly. 

For the more lie knew of his future wife, the 
moro he felt it necessary to remember that, 
with all her foibles, she would be able to 
stand between Alolly and any such adven¬ 
tures as that which had occurred lately with 
Mr. Cox; so that one of the good reasons 
for the step he had taken was always pres¬ 
ent to him, while it had slipped oil the 
smooth surface of Airs. Kirkpatrick’s mirror¬ 
like mind without leaving any impression. 
She now reealled it, on seeing Air. Gibson’s 
anxious face. 

But what were Alolly’s feelings at these 
last words of her father’s ? She bad been 
sent from home for some reason, kept a se¬ 
cret from her, but told to this strange wo¬ 
man. Was there to be perfect coniidcncc 
between these two, and she to be forever 
shutout? AVasshe, and what concerned her 
— though how she did not know — tobe dis¬ 
cussed between them for the future, and she 
to be kept in the dark ? A bitter pang of 
jealousy made her heart-sick. She might as 
well go to Ashcombe, or anywhere else, now. 
Thinking more of others’ happiness than of 
her own was very fine; but did it not mean 
giving up her very individuality, quenching 
all the warm love, the true desires, that 
made her herself? Yet in this dcadness lay 
her only comfort; or so it seemed. Wan¬ 
dering in such mazes, she hardly knew how 
tlio conversation went on; a third was indeed 
“ trumpery,” where there was entire confi¬ 
dence between the two who were company, 
from which the other was shut out. She 
was positively unhappy, and her father did 
not appear to see it; lie was absorbed with 
his new plans and his new wife that was to 
be. But ho did notice it, and was truly sor¬ 
ry for his little girl; only he thought that 
there was a greater chance for the future 
harmony of the household, if ho did not lead 
Alolly to define her present feelings by put¬ 
ting thorn into words. It was Ins general 
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plan to repress emotion by not showing tliO 
sympathy he felt. Yet, when lie had to 
leave, he took Alolly’s hand in bis, and hold 
it there, in such a different manner to that in 
which Airs. Kirkpatrick had done; and his 
voice softened to bis child as he bade her 
good-by, and added the words (most unusual 
to hinn," God bless you, child!” 

Alolly had held up all the day bravely; 
she bail not shown anger, or repugnance, or 
annoyance, or regret; but when once more 
by herself in the Ilanilcy carriage, she burst 
into a passion of tears, and cried her fill till 
she reached the villago of Ilamley. Then 
she tried in vain to smooth her face into 
smiles, and do away with the other signs of 
her grief. She only hoped she could run 
upstairs to her own room without notice, 
and bathe her eyes in cold water before she 
was seen. But at the hall-door she was 
caught by the squiie anil lloger coming in 
from an after-dinner stroll in the garden, and 
hospitably anxious to help her to alight. 
Itoger saw the state of things in an instant, 
and saying— 

“ Aly mother has been looking for you to 
come back lor this last hour,” he led the 
way to the drawing-room. But Airs. Ilam- 
ley was not there; the squire had stopped 
to speak to the coachman about one of the 
horses; they two woro alone. Itoger 
said,— 

“I am afraid'you have had a very trying 
day. I have thought of yon several limes, 
for I know how awkward these now rela¬ 
tions are.” 

“Thank you,” said she, her lips trem¬ 
bling, and on the point of crying again. “I 
dill try to remember what you said, and to 
think more of others, but it is so dillicult 
sometimes; you know it is, don’t you ? ” 

“ Yes,” said he, gravely. IIo was grati¬ 
fied by her simple confession of having 
borne his words of advice in mind, and tried 
to act up to them. He was but a very 
young man, and he was honestly flattered; 
perhaps this led him on to oiler more advice, 
and this time it was evidently mingled with 
sympathy. He did not want to draw out 
her confidence, which ho felt might very 
easily be done with such a simple girl; but 
he wished to help her by giving her a few of 
the principles on which ho had learnt to 
rely. “ It is dillicult,” ho wont on, “ but 
by-and-by you will be so much happier for 
it." 

“ No, I slia’n’t I ” said Alolly, shaking her 
head. “It will be very dull when 1 shall 
have killed myself, ns it were, and live only 
in trying to do, and to be, as other peoplo 
like. I don’t see any end to it. I might as 
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well never lmve lived. And as for tho hap¬ 
piness you speak of, I shall never be happy 
again.” 

There was nn unconscious depth in what 
she said, that Roger did not know how to 
answer at the moment; it was easier to ad¬ 
dress himself to the assertion of tile girl of 
seventeen, that site should never he nappy 
again. 

“ Nonsense: perhaps in ton years’ time 
you will be looking back on this trial as a 
very light one — who knows?” 

“ I dare say it seems foolish; perhaps all 
our earthly trials will appear foolish to us 
after a while ; perhaps they seem so now to 
angels, lint we nro ourselves, you know, 
and this is now, not some time to come, a 
long, long way oil’. And we arc not angels, 
to bo comforted by seeing the ends for which 
everything is sent.” 

She had never spoken so long a sentence 
to him before; and when she had said it, 
though she did not take her eyes away from 
his, as they stood steadily looking at each 
other, she blushed a little; she could not 
have told why. Nor did he toll himself 
why a sudden pleasure came over him as he 
gazed at her simple expressive face — and 
for a moment lost the sense of what she was 
saying, in the sensation of pity for her sad 
earnestness. In an instant more he was 
himself again. Only it is pleasant to the 
wisest, most reasonable youth of one or two 
and twenty to find himself looked np to ns 
a Mentor by a girl of seventeen. 

“ I know, I understand. Yes: it is now 
we have to do with. Don’t let us go into 
metaphysics.” Molly opened her eyes wide 
at this. Had she been talking metaphysics 
without knowing it? “ One looks forward 
to a mass of trials, which will only have to 
he encountered one by one, little by little. 
Oh, here is my mother 1 she will tell you 
better than I can.” 

And the telc-a-letc was merged in a trio. 
Mrs. Ilamloy lay down; she had not been 
well all day, — she bad missed Molly, sbo 
said, — ami now she wanted to hear of all 
tho adventures that had occurred to the girl 
at the Towers. Molly sate on a stool close 
to the head of the sofa, and lloger, though 
at first ho took up a book and tried to read 
that he might be no restraint, soon found 
his reading all a pretence : it was so inter¬ 


esting to listen to Molly’s little narrativo, 
and, besides, if ho could give her. any help 
in her time of need, was it not his duty to 
make himself acquainted with all the cir¬ 
cumstances of her case ? 

And so they went on during all the re¬ 
maining time of Molly’s stay at Ilamloy. 
Mrs. Ilamley sympathized, and liked to hear 
details; as the French say, her sympathy 
was given cn detail, the squire's in gros. 
He was very sorry for her evident grief, and 
almost felt guilty, as if hu had hail a slmro 
in bringing it about by the mention hu had 
made of tho possibility of Mr. Gibson’s 
marrying again, when first Molly bad come 
on her visit to them. Ho said to his wife 
more than once,— 

“ ’Foil my word, now, I wish I’d never 
spoken those unlucky words that first day 
at dinner. Do you remember how she took 
them up ? It was like a prophecy of what 
was to come, now, wasn’t it ? And sbo 
looked pale from that day, and I don’t think 
she lias ever fairly enjoyed her food since. 
I must take more care what I say for the fu¬ 
ture. Not but what Gibson is doing tho 
very best thing, both for himself and her, 
that he. can do. I told him so only yester¬ 
day. Hut I’m very sorry for tho little girl, 
though. I wish I’d never spoken about it, 
that I do 1 but it was like a prophecy, wasn’t 
it ? ” 

lloger tried hard to find out a reasonable 
and right method of comfort, for ho too, in 
his way, was sorry for tho girl, who bravely 
struggled to be cheerful, in spite of her own 
private grief, for his mother’s sake. Ho 
felt as if high principle and noble precept 
ought to perform nn immediate work, 
lint they do not, for there is always tho un¬ 
known quantity of individual experience 
and feeling, which oiler a tacit resistance, 
tho amount incalculable by another, to all 
ood counsel and high decree. Hut the 
onil between the Mentor and his Tclcma- 
clius strengthened every day. He endeav¬ 
oured to lead her out of morbid thought in¬ 
to interest in other than personal tilings; 
and, naturally enough, his own objects of 
interest came readiest to band. She felt 
that be did her good, sbo did not know why 
or how; but after a talk with him, she al¬ 
ways fancied that she had got the clue to 
goodness and peace, whatever befell. 
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WIVES AND 
CHAPTER XXI. 

THE HALF-SISTERS. 

It appeared as if Mrs. Gibson’s predictions 
were likely to be verified; for Osborne 
Ilamlcy found bis way to her drawing-room 
pretty frequently. To be sure, sometimes 
prophets can help on the fulfilment of their 
own prophecies; and Mrs. Gibson was not 
passive. 

Molly was altogether puzzled by his man¬ 
ners and ways. He spoke of occasional ab¬ 
sence from the Ilall, without exactly saying 
where ho had been. But that was not her 
idea of the conduct of a married man, who, 
she imagined, ought to have a house and 
servants, and pay rent and taxes, and live 
with his wife. Who this mysterious wife 
might be, faded into insignificance before the 
wonder of where she was. London, Cam¬ 
bridge, Dover, nay, even Branco, were men¬ 
tioned by him as places to which ho had 
been on these different little journeys. 
These facts came out quite casually, almost 
as if he was unaware of what he was betray¬ 
ing ; sometimes he dropped out such sentences 
as these: — “Ah, that would bo the day I 
was crossing 1 It was stormy indeed! In¬ 
stead of one being only two hours, wo were 
nearly live.” Or, “ I mot Lord Ilollingtbrd 
at Dover last week, and he said,” &e. “ The 
cold now is nothing to what it was in Lon¬ 
don on Thursday, the thermometer was down 
at 15°.” l’erhaps, in the rapid tlow of con¬ 
versation, these small revelations wero noticed 
by no one but Molly, whose interest and 
curiosity were always hovering over the se¬ 
cret she had become possessed of, in spite 
of all lier self-reproach for allowing her 
thoughts to dwell on what was still to be 
kept as a, mystery. 

It was also evident to lier that Osborne 
was not too happy at homo. He had lost 
tho slight touch of cynicism which he had 
affected when lie was expected to do won¬ 
ders at college; and that was one good result 
of his failure. If he did not give himself 
the trouble of appreciating other people, and 
their performances, at any rate Ins conversa¬ 
tion was not so amply sprinkled with critical 
pepper. He was more absent, not so agree¬ 
able, Mrs. Gibson thought, but did not say. 
lie looked ill in health; but that might be 
tho consequence of tiio real depression of 
spirits which Molly occasionally saw peep¬ 
ing out through all his pleasant surface-talk. 
Now and then, ho referred to “ the happy 
days that are gone,” or “ to the time when 
my mother was alive,” when talking directly 
to her; and then his voice sank, and a gloom 
came over her countenance, and Molly long- 


DAUGIITERS. 

ed to express her own deep sympathy. Ho 
did not often mention his father; and Molly 
thought she could read in his manner, when 
he did, that something of the painful re¬ 
straint she had noticed when she was last at 
tho Hall still existed between them. Near¬ 
ly all that she knew of the family interior 
she had heard from Mrs. Ilamlcy,’ and she 
was uncertain as to how far her father was 
acquainted with them; so she did not like to 
question him too closely; nor was he a man 
to be so questioned ns to the domestic affairs 
of his patients. Sometimes she wondered if 
it was a dream — that short half hour in tho 
library at Ilamlcy Hall —when she had 
learnt a fact which seemed so all-impor¬ 
tant to Osborne, yet which made so little 
difference in his way of life —either in 
speech or action. During tho twelve or 
lburtccn hours or so that she hail remained 
at the Hall afterwards, no further allusion 
had been made to bis marriage, either by 
himself or by ltogcr. It was, indeed, very 
like a dream. Probably Molly would have 
been rendered much more uncomfortable in 
tho possession of her secret if Osborne had 
struck her as particularly attentive in his de¬ 
votions to Cynthia. She evidently amused 
and attracted him, but not in any lively or 
passionate kind of manner. lie admired 
lier beauty, and seemed to feel lier charm; 
but he would leave her side, and come to sit 
near Molly, if anything reminded him of his 
mother, about which Tie could talk to her, 
and to her alone. Yet he came so often to 
the Gibsons, that Mrs. Gibson might bo ex¬ 
cused lor tho fancy she had taken into her 
head, that it was for Cynthia’s sake. lie 
liked the lounge, tho friendliness, the com¬ 
pany of two intelligent girls of beauty and 
manners above the average; one of whom 
stood in a peculiar relation to him, as having 
been especially beloved by tho mother whoso 
memory he cherished so fondly. Knowing 
himself to be out of the category of bache¬ 
lors, he was, perhaps, too indifferent as to 
other people’s ignorance, anil its possible 
consequences. 

Somehow, Molly did not like to be the 
first to introduce Roger’s name into tho con¬ 
versation, so she lost many an opportunity of 
hearing intelligence about him. Osborne 
was often so languid or so absent that he 
only followed the lead of talk; anil ns an 
awkward fellow, who had paid her no par¬ 
ticular attention, and as a second son, Roger 
was not pre-eminent in Mrs. Gibson’s 
thoughts; Cynthia lmd never seen him, and 
the fronk did not take her often to speak 
about him. lie had not come homo since ho 
had obtained his high place in the math- 
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cmatical lists: tliat Molly knew; and slio 
know, too, that lie was working liavd for 
something—she supposed a fellowship — 
and that was all. Osborne’s tone in speak¬ 
ing of him was always the same: every word, 
every inflexion of the voico breathed out 
alVuction and respect — nay, oven admira¬ 
tion 1 And this from the nil admirari broth¬ 
er, who seldom carried his exertions so far. 

“ Ah, Itogcr 1 ” be said one day. Molly 
caught the name in an instant, though she 
had not beard what lmd gono before. “ He 
is a fellow in a thousand — in a thousand, 
indeed'. I don’t believe tliero is bis match 
anywhere for goodness and real solid power 
combined.” 

“Molly,”said Cynthia,after Mr. Osborne 
Ilamtey had gone, “ what sort of a man is 
this Itoger Ilamley ? One can't tell how 
much to believe of his brother’s praises; for 
it is the one subject on which Osborne 
Ilamley becomes enthusiastic. I’ve uoticod 
it once or twice before.” 

While Molly hesitated on which point of 
the large round to begin her description, Mrs 
Gibson struck in, — 

“ It just shows what a sweet disposition 
Osborne Ilamley is of—that he should 
praise his brother as ho does. I daresay ho 
is senior wrangler, and much good may it 
do him 1 I don't deny that; but as for con¬ 
versation, lie’s as heavy as heavy can bo. 
A great awkward fellow to boot, who looks 
as if lie did not know two and two made 
four, for till ho is such a mathematical 
genius. You would hardly believe that he 
was Osborne Ilamlcy’s brother to see him I 
I should not think he had a profilo at all.” 

“What do you think of him, MollyV” 
said the persevering Cynthia. 

“ I liko him,” said Molly. “ lie has been 
vory kind to me. I know ho isn’t handsome 
like Osborne.” 

It was rather difficult to say all this quiet¬ 
ly, hut Molly managed to do it, quite aware 
that Cynthia would not rest till she had ex¬ 
tracted some kind of an opinion out of her. 

“ I suppose lie will come homo at Easter,” 
said Cynthia, “and then I shall seo him for 
myself.” 

’“ It’s a great pity that their being in 
mourning will prevent their going to the 
Easter charity ball,” said Mrs. Gibson, plain¬ 
tively. “ I shan’t liko to tako you two girls. 
If you are not to have any partners. It will 
put me in such an awkward position. I wish 
wo could join on to the Towers party. That 
would secure you partners,.for they always 
bring a number of dancing men, who might 
danco with you after they had done tlioir 
duty by the Indies of tho house. But really 


everything is so changed since dear Lady 
Cutnnor 1ms been an invalid that perhaps 
they won’t go at all." 

This Easter ball was a great subject of 
conversation with Mrs. Gibson. She some¬ 
times spoko of it as her first appearance in 
society as a bride, though she had been visit¬ 
ing once or twice a week all winter long. 
Then she shifted her ground, and said sho 
felt so much interest in it, because sho 
would then have the responsibility of intro¬ 
ducing both her own and Mr. Gibson’s 
daughter to public notice, though the fact 
was that pretty nearly every one who was 
going to this ball had scon the two young 
ladies — though not their ball dresses—be¬ 
fore. But, aping the manners of the aris- 
tooracy as far as she knew them, sho intended 
to “bring out” Molly and Cynthia on this 
occasion, which she regarded in something 
of tho light of a presentation at Court. 
“ They are not out yet,” was her favourite 
excuse when either of them was invited to 
any house to which sho did not wish them to 
go, or invited without her. She oven made 
a difficulty about their “ not being out” when 
Miss Browning—that old friend of the 
Gibson family — camo in one morning to 
ask tho two girls to come to a vory friendly 
tea and a round game afterwards; this mild 
piece of gaiety being designed as an atten¬ 
tion to three of Mrs. Goodonougli’s grand¬ 
children — two young ladies and their 
school-boy brothor—who wero slaying on 
a visit to their grandmamma. 

“ You are very kind, Miss Browning, but 
you seo I hardly liko so lot them go— they 
are not out, you know, till, after tho Easter 
ball.” 

“ Till when we aro invisible,” said Cyn¬ 
thia, always ready with her mockery to ex¬ 
aggerate any pretension of her mother’s. 
“ Wo are so high in rank that onr sovereign 
must give us her sanction beforo wo can 
play a round game at your house.” 

Cynthia enjoyed the idea of her own full- 
grown size and stately gait, as contrasted 
with that of a meek, half-fledged girl in the 
nursery; but Miss Browning was half puz¬ 
zled and half affronted. 

“ I don’t understand it at all. In my 
days girls went wherever it pleased peoplo 
to ask them, without this farce of bursting 
out in all their new fine clothes at some 
public placo. I don’t mean but what tho 
gentry took their daughters to York, or 
Matlock, or Bath, to give them a tasto of 
gay society when they wore growing up; 
and tho quality wont up to London, and 
their young ladies were presented to Queen 
Charlotte, and went to a birthday ball, por- 
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Imps. D lit for us little Hollingford people, 
why we knew every child amongst us from 
the day of its birth; and many a girl of 
twelve or fourteen have I seen go out to a 
card-party', and sit' quiet at her work, and 
know how to behave as well as any lady 
there. There was no talk of 1 coming out ’ 
in those days for any one under the daugh¬ 
ter of a squire.” 

“ After Easter, Molly and I shall know 
how to behave at a card-party, but not be¬ 
fore,” said Cynthia, demurely. 

“ You’re always fond of your quips and 
your cranks, my dear,” said Miss Browning, 
*• and I wouldn’t quite answer for your 
behaviour: you sometimes let your spirits 
carry you away. But I’m quite sure Molly 
will be a little lady as she always is, and 
always was, and I have known her from a 
babe.” 

Mrs. Gibson took up arms on behalf of 
her own daughter, or rather she took up 
arms against Molly’s praises. 

“I don’t think you would have called 
Molly a lady the other day, Miss Browning, 
if you had found her whore I did: sitting, 
up in a cherry-tree, six foot from the gr ound 
at least, I do assure you.” 

“Oil! but that wasn’t pretty,” said Miss 
Browning, shaking her head at Molly. “I 
thought you’d left off those tomboy ways.” 

. “She' wants the refinement winch good 
society gives in several ways,” said Mrs. 
Gibson, returning to the attack on poor 
Molly. “ She’s very apt to come up stairs 
two steps at a time.” 

“ Only two, Molly I ” said Cynthia. 
“ Why, to-day I found I could manage four 
of these broad shallow steps.” 

“ My dear child, what aro you saying ? ” 

“ Only confessing that I, like Molly, want 
the refinements that good society gives; 
therefore, please do let us go to Miss Brown¬ 
ings’ this evening, I will pledge myself for 
Molly that she shan’t sit in a cherry-tree ; 
and Molly shall see that I don’t go up stairs 
in an unladylike way. I will go up stairs as 
meekly as if I were a come-out young lady, 
and had been to the Easter ball.” 

So it was agreed that they should go. If 
*Mr. Osborne Ilamley had been named as 
one of the probable visitors, there would 
have been none of this difficulty about the 
affair. 

But though ho was not there, his brother 
Boger. was. Molly saw him in a minute 
when She entered the little drawing-room; 
hut Cynthia did not. 

“ And see, my dears,” said Miss Phoebe 
Browning, turning them round to the sido 
where Iloger stood waiting, for his turn of 


speaking to Molly. “ We’ve got a gentle¬ 
man for you after all I Wasn’t it fortunate ? 
— just as sister said that you might find it 
dull — you,. Cynthia, she meant, because 
you know you come from Fi ance ; and then, 
just as if ho had been sent from heaven, 
Mr. Boger came in to call; and I won’t say 
wo laid violent hands on him, because he 
was too good for that; but really we should 
have been near it, if he had not stayed of 
his own accord.” 

The moment Boger had done his cordial 
greeting to Molly, ho asked her to introduce 
him to Cynthia. 

“ I want to know her — your new sister,” 
he added, with the kind smile Molly remem¬ 
bered so well since the very first day she had 
seen it directed towards her, as she sate cry¬ 
ing under the weeping ash. Cynthia was 
standing a little behind Molly when Boger 
asked for this introduction. She was gener¬ 
ally dressed with careless grace. Molly, 
who was delicate neatness itself, used some¬ 
times to wonder how Cynthia’s tumbled 
gowns, tossed away so untidily, had the art 
of looking so well and falling in such grace¬ 
ful folds. For instance, the pale lilac mus¬ 
lin gown she wore this evening had been 
worn many times before, and had looked un¬ 
fit to wear again until Cynthia put it 
on. Then the limpness became softness, 
and the very creases took the lines of beau¬ 
ty. Molly, in a daintily clean pink muslin, 
did not look half so elegantly dressed as 
Cynthia. The grave eyes that the latter 
raised when sho had to be presented to 
Boger had a sort of child-like innocence 
and wonder about them, which did not quite 
belong to Cynthia’s character. She put on 
her armour of magic that evening—invol¬ 
untarily as she always did ; but, on the oth¬ 
er side, she could not help trying her power 
on strangers. Molly had always felt that 
she should have a right to a good long talk 
with Boger when sho next saw him; and 
that ho would tell her, or she should gather 
from him, all the details she so longed to 
hear about the squire — about the Hall — 
about Osborno — about'himself. lie was 
just as cordial and friendly as ever with her. 
If Cynthia had not been there, all would 
have gone on as sho had anticipated; but 
of all the victims to Cynthia’s charms ho 
fell most prone and abject. Molly saw it 
all, os she was sitting next to Miss l’lnehc at 
the tea-table, acting right-hand, and pass¬ 
ing cake, cream, sugar, with such busy assi¬ 
duity that every one besides herself thought 
that her mind, as well ns her hands, was 
fully oocupicd. She tried to talk to the two 
shy girls, as,in virtue of her two years’ se- 
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niority slio tlioiiglit herself bound to do; 
and the consequence was, she went up stairs 
with the twain clinging to her arms, and 
willing to swear an eternal friendship. 
Nothing would satisfy them but that she 
must sit between them at vingt-un; and 
they were so desirous of her advice in the 
important point of fixing the price of the 
counters, that she could not ever have joined 
in the animated tete-iVtete going on between 
ltogcr and Cynthia. Or rather, it would 
be more correct to say that Roger was talk¬ 
ing in a most animated manner to Cynthia, 
whose sweet eyes were fixed upon his face 
with a look of great interest in all he was 
saying, while it was only now and then she 
made her low replies. Molly caught a few 
words occasionally in intervals of business. 

“ At my uncle’s, we always give a silver 
threepence for three dozen. You know 
what a silver threepence is, don’t you, dear 
Miss Gibson?” 

“ The three classes arc published in the 
Senate House at nine o’clock on the Fri¬ 
day morning, and you can’t imagine ” — 

“ I think it will be thought rather shabby 
to play at anything less than sixpence. 
That gentleman ” (this in a whisper) “ is at 
Cambridge, and you know they always play 
very high there, and sometimes ruin them¬ 
selves, don’s they, dear Miss Gibson ? ” 

“ Oh, on this occasion the Muster of Arts 
who precedes the candidates for honours 
when they go into the Senate House is call¬ 
ed the Father of the College to which ho 
belongs. I think 1 mentioned that beforo, 
didn’t I ? ” 

So Cynthia was hearing all about Cam¬ 
bridge, and the vory examination about 
which Molly had felt such keen interest, 
without having ever been able to have her 
questions answered by a competent person; 
and Roger, to whom she had always looked 
as the final and most satisfactory answerer, 
was telling all she wanted to know, and she 
could not listen. It took all her patience to 
make up little packets of counters, and set¬ 
tle, as the arbiter of the game, whether it 
would be better (or the round or the oblong 
counters to be reckoned as six. And when 
all was done, and every one sate in their 

} daces round the table, Roger and Cynthia 
lad to be called twice beforo they came. 
They stood up, it is true, at the first sound 
of their names; but they did not move: 
Roger went on talking, Cynthia listening, 
till the second call—when they hurried to 
the table and tried to appear all on a sud¬ 
den quite interested in the great questions 
of the game, namely, the price of three 
dozen counters, and whether, all things con¬ 


sidered, it would bo better to call the round 
counters or the oblong half-a-dozen each. 
Miss Browning, drumming the pack of cards 
on the table, and quite ready to begin deal¬ 
ing, decided the matter by saying, 11 Rounds 
are sixes, and three dozen counters cost six¬ 
pence. Pay up, if you please, and let us 
begin at once.” Cynthia sate between 
Roger and William Osborne, the young 
schoolboy, who bitterly resented on this oc¬ 
casion Ins sister's habit of calling him ll Wil¬ 
lie,” as he thought that it was this boyish 
sobriquet which prevented Cynthia from at- • 
tending as much to him as to Mr. Roger 
Ilamlcy; he also was charmed by the charm¬ 
er, who found leisure to give him one or 
two of her sweet smiles. On his return 
homo to his grandmamma’s he gave out 
one or two very decided and rather original 
opinions, quite opposed — as was natural 
— to his sister’s. One was — 

“ That, after all, a senior wrangler was 
no great shakes. Any man might be one if 
he liked, but there were a lot of fellows 
that ho knew who would be very sorry to go 
in for anything so slow.” 

Molly thought the game never would end. 
She had no particular turn for gambling in 
her; and whatever her card might be, she 
regularly put on two counters, indill’erent as 
to whether she won or lost. Cynthia, on 
the contrary, staked high, and was at one 
time very rich, but ended by being in debt 
to Molly something like six shillings. She 
had forgotten her purse, she said, and was 
obliged to borrow from the more provident 
Molly, who was aware that the round game 
of which Miss Browning had spoken to her 
was likely to require money. If it was not 
a very merry affair for all the individuals 
concerned, it was a very noisy one on the 
whole. Molly thought it was going to last 
till midnight; but punctually ns the clock 
struck nine, the little maid-servant staggered 
in under the weight of a tray loaded with 
sandwiches, cakes, and jelly. This brought 
on a general move; and Roger, who ap¬ 
peared to have been on the watch for some¬ 
thing of the kind, came and took a chair by 
Molly. 

“ I am so glad to see you again — it • 
seems such a Tong time since Christmas,” 
said he, dropping his voice, and not allud¬ 
ing more exactly to the day when she had 
left the Hall. 

“ It is a long time,” she replied; “ wo 
are close to Easter now. I have so wanted 
to tell you how glad I was to hear about 
your honours at Cambridge. I once thought 
of sending you a message through your 
brother, but then I thought it might bo mak- 
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ing too much fuss, because I know nothing 
of mathematics, or of the value of a scnior- 
wranglcrsliip; and you wore sure to have so 
many congratulations from people who did 
know.” 

“ I missed yours though, Molly,” said he, 
kindly. “ Hut I felt sure you were glad for 
mo.” 

“ Glad and proud too,” said she. “I should 
so like to hear something more about it. I 
heard you telling Cynthia ” — 

“ Yes. What a charming person she is ! 

I should think you must be happier than we 
expected long ago.” 

“ But tell me something about the sonior- 
wranglership, please,” said Molly. 

“ It’s a long story, and I ought to be help¬ 
ing the Miss Brownings to hand sandwiches 
—besides, you wouldn't find it very interest¬ 
ing, it’s so full of technical details.” 

“ Cynthia looked very much interested,” 
said Molly. 

“ Well I then I refer you to her, for I 
must go now. I can't for shame go on sit¬ 
ting here, and letting those good ladies have 
all the trouble. But I shall come and call on 
Mrs. Gibson soon. Are you walking home 
to-night ? ” 

“ Yes, I think so,” replied Molly, eagerly 
foreseeing what was to come. 

“ Then I shall walk home with you. I left 
my horse at the ‘Angel,’ and that's halt- 
way. I suppose old Betty will allow me to 
accompany you and your sister ? you used 
to describe her as something of a dragon.” 

“ Betty has left us,” said Molly, sadly. 
“ She’s gone to live at a place at Ash- 
combe.” 

He made a face of dismay, and then went 
off to his duties. The short conversation had 
been very pleasant, and his manner had 
had just the brotherly kindness of old times; 
but it was not quite the manner he had to 
Cynthia j and Molly half thought she would 
have preferred the latter. lie was now ho¬ 
vering about Cynthia, who had declined the 
oiler of refreshments from Willie Osborne. 
Koger was tempting her, and with playful 
entreaties urging her to take something Irom 
him. livery word they said could be heard 
by the whole room; yet every word was 
said, on Roger's part at least, as if ho could 
not have spoken it in that peculiar manner 
to any one else. At length, and rather more 
because she was weary of being entreated 
than because it was Ins wish, Cynthia took 
a macaroon, and Roger seemed as happy as 
though she had crowned him with flowers. 
The whole all'air was as trifling and com¬ 
monplace as it could bo in itself: hardly 
worth noticing: and yet Molly did notice 


it, and felt uneasy; she could not toll why. 
As it turned out, it was a rainy night, and 
Mrs. Gibson sent a fly for tho two girls, 
instead of old Betty’s substitute. Both Cyn¬ 
thia and Molly thought of the possibility' of 
their taking tho two Osborne girls back to 
their grandmother's, and so saving them a 
wet walk; but Cynthia got the start in 
speaking about it; and the thanks and the 
implied praise for thoughtfulness woro hers. 

When they got homo Mr. and Mrs. Gib¬ 
son wore sitting in tho drawing-room, quito 
ready' to be amused by any details of tho 
evening. 

Cynthia began, — 

“ Oh I it wasn’t very entertaining. One 
didn’t expect that,” and she yawned wcar- 
ily. 

“ Who were there?” asked Mr. Gibson. 
“ Quite a young party — wasn’t it ? ” 

“ They’d only asked Lizzie and Fanny 
Osborne, and their brother; but Mr. Roger 
riamloy had ridden over and called on the 
Miss Brownings, and they had kept him to 
tea. No one else.” 

“ Roger Hamley' there ? ” said Mr. Gib¬ 
son. “ He’s come home then. I must make 
time to ride over and seo him.” 

“ You’d much bettor ask him here,” said 
Mrs. Gibson. “ Supposo you invito him and 
his brother to dine here on Friday, my 
dear? It would bo a very pretty attention, 
I think.” 

“ My dear I these young Cambridge men 
have a very good taste in wine, and don’t 
spare it. My cellar won’t stand many of 
tlieir attacks.” 

“ I didn’t think you were so inhospitable, 
Mr. Gibson.” 

“ I’m not inhospitable, I’m sure. If you’ll 
put ‘ bitter beer ’ in the corner of your notes 
of invitation, just as tho smart people put 
‘quadrilles’ as a sign of the entertainment 
otlered, we’ll have Osborne and Roger to 
dinner any day you like. And what did 
you think of my favourite, Cynthia? You 
hadn’t seen him before, I think ? ” 

Oh I lie’s nothing like so handsome as liis 
brother; nor so polished; nor so easy to 
talk to. lie entertained mo for more than 
an hour with a long account of some exami¬ 
nation or other; but there’s something one 
likes about him.” 

“ Well — and Molly” — said Mrs. Gibson, 
who piqued herself on being an impartial 
stepmother; and who always tried hard to 
make Molly talk as much as Cynthia—. 
“ what sort of an evening have you had ? ” 

“ Very pleasant, thank you.” Her heart 
a little belied her as she said this. Sho had 
not cared for tho round game; and she 
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would have cared for Roger's conversa¬ 
tion. She liad had what she was indiffer¬ 
ent to, and not had what she would have 
liked. 

“ We’ve had'our unexpected visitor, too,” 
said Mr, Gibson. “ Just after dinner, who 
should come in but Mr. Preston. I fancy 
he’s having more of the management of the 
Hoilingford property than formerly. Sheep¬ 
shanks is getting an old man. And if so, I 
suspect we shall see a good deal of Preston. 
He’s ‘ no blatc,’ as they used to 6ay in Scot¬ 
land, and made himself quite at home to¬ 
night. If I’d ask him to stay, or, indeed, if 
I’d dono anything but yawn, he’d have been 
hero now. But I defy any man to stay when 
I have a fit of yawning.” 

“ Do you like Mr. Preston, papa ? ” asked I 
Molly. 

“ About as much as I do half the men I 
moot. lie talks well, and has seen a good 
deal. I know very little of him, though, 
except that lie’s my lord’s steward, which is I 
a guarantee for a good deal.” 

“ Lady Harriet spoke pretty strongly 
against him that day I was with her at the 
Manor-house.” 

“ Lady Harriet’s always full of fancies: 
she likes persons to-day, and dislikes them | 
to-morrow,” said Mrs. Gibson, who wqs 
touched on her sore point, whenever Molly 
quoted Lady Harriet, or said anything to 
imply over so transitory an intimacy with 
her. 

“ You must know a good deal about Mr. 
Preston, my dear ? I suppose you saw a 
good deal of him at Aslieombo ?” 

Mrs. Gibson coloured, and looked at 
Cynthia before she replied. Cynthia’s face 
was set into a determination not to speak, 
however much she might bo referred to. 

“Yes; wo saw a good deal of him—at 
one time, I mean. Ilc’s changcable, I think, 
but lie always sent us game, and sometimes 
fruit. There wore some stories against him, 
but I never believed them.” 

“ What kind of stories ? ” said Mr. Gib¬ 
son,^ quickly. 

“ Oh, vague stories, you know: scandal, 
I dare say. No one ever believed them. He 
could bo so agreeable if bo chose; and my 
lord, who is so very particular, would never 
have kept him as agent if they were true; 
not that lever knew what they were, for I 
consider all scandal as abominable gossip.” 

“ I am very glad I yawned in bis face,” 
■said Mr. Gibson. “ I hope lie'll take the 
hint." 

“ If it was one of your giant-gapes, papa, 
I should call it more than a hint,” said Mol¬ 
ly. “A.ml if you want a yawning chorus 


the next time ho comes, I’ll join in; won’t 
you, Cynthia?” 

“I don’t know,” replied the latter, shortly, 
as bIio lighted her bed-eamlle. The t\vo 
girls had usually some nightly conversation 
in one or other of their bod-rooms; but to¬ 
night Cynthia said something or other about 
being terribly tired, and hastily shut her 
door. 

The very next day, Roger came to pay 
his promised call, Molly was out in the gar¬ 
den with Williams, planning the arrange¬ 
ment of some new flower-beds, and deep in 
her employment of placing pegs upon the 
lawn to mark out the different situations, 
when, standing up to mark the effect, her 
eye was caught by the figure of a gentleman, 
sitting with his back to the light, leaning 
forward, and talking, or listening, eagerly. 
Molly knew the shape of the head perfectly, 
and hastily began to put oil’ her brown-liol- 
land gardening apron, emptying the pockets 
as sho spoke to Williams. 

“ You can finish it now, I think,” said she. 
“ You know about the bright-coloured flow¬ 
ers being against the privet-hedge, and 
where the new rose-bed is to bo? ” 

“I can’t justly say as I do,” said he. 
“ Mobbo you’ll just go o’er it all once again, 
Miss Molly. I’m not so young as I oncost 
was, and my head is not so clear now-a-days, 
and I’d be loth to make mistakes when you're 
so set upon your plans.” 

Molly gave up her impulse in a moment. 
She saw that the old gardener was really 
perplexed, yet that lie was as anxious as he 
coutd bo to do his best. So she went over 
the ground again, pegging and explaining 
till the wrinkled brow was smooth again, 
and he kept saying, “ I see, miss. All right, 
Miss Molly, 1’so getten it in my head as 
clear os patchwork now.” 

So she could leave him, and go in. But 
just as she was close to the garden door, 
Roger came out. It really was for once a 
case of virtue its own reward, for it was far 

{ ileasantcr to her to have him in a tetc-h-tflte, 
mwover short, than in the restraint of Mrs. 
Gibson’s and Cynthia's presence. 

“ I only just found out where you were, 
Molly. Mrs. Gibson said you had gone out, 
but sho didn’t know where; and it was the 
greatest chance that I turned round and 
saw you.” 

“ 1 saw you some time ago, but I couldn’t 
leave Williams. I think he was unusually 
slow to-day; and ho seemed as if he couldn’t 
understand my plan for the new flower¬ 
beds.” 

“Is that the paper you’ve got in your 
hand ? Let me look at it, will you ? Ah, 
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I see! you’ve borrowed some of your ideas 
from our garden at home, haven’t you ? 
This bed of scarlet geraniums, with the bor¬ 
der of young oaks, pegged down! That 
was a fancy of my dear mother’s.” 

They were both silent for a minute or two. 
Then Molly said, — 

“ IIow is the squire ? I’vo never seen 
him since.” 

“ No, ho told me how much ho wanted to 
see you, but he couldn’t make up his mind 
to come and call. 1 suppose it woidd never 
do now for you to come and stay at the Ilall, 
would it ? It would give my father so much 
pleasure: ho looks upon you as a daughter, 
and I’m sure both Osborne and I shall 
always consider you are liko a sister to us, 
after all my mother’s love for you, and your 
tender care of her at last, llut I suppose 
it wouldn’t do.” 

11 No I certainly not,” said .Molly, hastily. 

“ I fancy if you could come it would put 
us a little to rights. You know, as I think 
I once told you, Osborne has behaved differ¬ 
ently to what I should have done, though 
not wrongly, — only what I call an error of 
judgment. But my father, I’m sure, has 
taken up some notion of— never miud; 
only the end of it is that he holds Osborne 
still in tacit disgrace, and is miserable him¬ 
self all the time. Osborne, too, is sore and 
unhappy, and estranged from my father. It 
is just what my mother would have put right 
very soon, ami perhaps you could have done 
it — unconsciously, I mean — for this wretch¬ 
ed mystery that Osborne preserves about 
his affairs is at the root of it all. But there’s 
no use talking about it; I don’t know why 
I began.” Then, with a wrench, changing 
the subject, while Molly still thought of what 
he had been telling her, lie broke out, — “I 
can’t tell you how much I liko Miss Kirk¬ 
patrick, Molly. It must be a great pleasure 
to you having such a companion! ” 

“ Yes,” saul Molly, half smiling. “ I’m 
very fond of her; and I think 1 liko her 
better every day I know her. But how 
quickly you have found out her virtues 1 ” 

“ I didn’t say 1 virtues,’ did I? ” asked he, 
reddening, but putting the question in all 
good faith. “ Yet I don’t think one could 
be deceived in that face. And Mrs. Gibson 
appears to bo a very friendly person, — she 
has asked Osborne and mo to dine here on 
Friday.” 

“ Bitter beer" came into Molly’s mind; 
but what she said was, “ And are you com¬ 
ing ? ” 

“ Certainly I am, unless my father wants 
me; and I’vo given Mrs. Gibson a con¬ 
ditional promise for Osborno too. So I 


shall sec you all very soon again. But I 
must go now. I have to keep an appoint¬ 
ment seven miles from here in half an 
hour’s time. Good luck to your flower-gar¬ 
den, Molly.” 


(UIAPIT.H XXII. 

TIIB OLD BQUIIIE’b THOUBLKS. 

Ait'AMS were going on worse at the Hall 
than Roger had liked to toll. Moreover, 
very much of the discomfort there arose from 
11 mere manner,” as people express it, which 
is always indescribable and indefinable. 
Quiet and passive as Mrs, Ilainlcy had 
always been in appearance, she was the 
ruling spirit of the house as long as she 
lived. The directions to the servants, down 
to the most minute particulars, came from 
her sitting-room, or from the sofa on which 
she lay. Her children always knew where 
to find her; and to find her, was to find 
love and sympathy. Her husband, who 
was often restless and angry from one 
cause or another, always came to her to bo 
smoothed down and put right. Ho was 
conscious of her pleasant influence over 
him, and became at peace with himself 
when in her presence; just as a child is at 
ease when with some one who is both firm 
and gentle. But the keystone of tho family 
arch was gone, and the stones of which it 
was composed began to fall apart. It is 
always sad when a sorrow of this kind 
seems to injuro the character of the mourn¬ 
ing survivors. Yet, perhaps, this injury 
may be only temporary or superficial; the 
judgments so constantly passed upon the 
way people bear the loss of those whom 
they have deeply loved appear to bo even 
more cruel, and wrongly meted out, than 
human judgments generally are. To care¬ 
less observers, for instance, it would seem 
as though the squire was rendered more 
capricious and exacting, more passionate 
and authoritative, by his wife’s death. Tho 
truth was, that it occurred at a time when 
many things came to harass him, and some 
to bitterly disappoint him ; and she was no 
longer there to whom ho used to carry his 
sore heart for the gentle balm of her sweet 
words, if the sore heart ached and smarted 
intensely; and often, when he saw how his 
violent conduct affected others, ho could 
have cried out for tlicir pity, instead of 
their anger and resentment: “ Have mercy 
upon me, for I am very miserable." How 
often have such dumb thoughts gone up 
from the hearts of those who have taken 
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Wirt of their sorrow by the wrong end, ns 
prayers against sin ! And when the squire 
saw that bis servants were learning to 
dread him, and bis first-born to avoid him, 
he did not blame them. He knew bo was 
becoming a domestic tyrant; it seemed as 
if all eivemnstaneos conspired against him, 
and as if he was too weak to struggle with 
them; else, why did everything in-doors 
and out-ol-doors go so wrong just now, 
when all li t could have done, had things 
been prosperous, was to have submitted, in 
very imperfect patience, to the loss of his 
wife? But just when he heeded ready 
money to pacify Osborne’s creditors, the 
harvest had turned out remarkably plenti¬ 
ful, and the price of corn had sunk down 
to a level it had not touched for years. 
The squire had insured his life at the time 
of his marriage for a pretty large sum. It 
was to be a provision for bis wife, if she had 
survived him, and for their younger chil¬ 
dren. Roger was the only' representative 
of these interests now; but the squire was 
unwilling to lose the insurance by ceasing 
to pay iTie annual sum. He would not, if 
he could, have sold any part of the estate 
which lie inherited from his father; and, 
besides, it was strictly entailed. He hid 
sometimes thought how wise a step it would 
have been could he have sold a portion of 
it, and with the purchase-money have 
drained and reclaimed the remainder; and 
at length, learning from some neighbour 
that Government would make certain ad¬ 
vances for drainage, &c., at a very low rate 
of interest, on condition that the work was 
done, and the money repaid, within a given 
time, his-wife had urged him to take advan¬ 
tage of the proll’ereil loan. But now that 
she was no longer here to encourage him, 
and take an interest in the progress of the 
work, he grew inditVercnt to it himself, and 
cared no more to go out on his stout roan 
cob, and sit square on his seat, watching 
the labourers on the marshy land all over¬ 
grown with rushes; speaking to them from 
time to time in their own strong nervous 
country dialect: but the interest to Gov¬ 
ernment had to be paid all the same, 
whether the men worked well or ill. Then 
the roof of the Hall let in the melted snow¬ 
water this winter; and, on examination, it 
turned out that a new roof was absolutely 
required. The men who had como alxiut 
the advances made to Osborne by the Lon¬ 
don money-lender had spoken disparag¬ 
ingly of the timber on the estate—“ Very 
fine" trees — sound, perhaps, too, fifty years 
ago, but gone to rot now ; had wanted lop¬ 
ping and clearing. Was there no wood- 


ranger or forester? They were nothing 
like tho value young Mr. Ilamlcy bad rep¬ 
resented them to bo of.” The remarks 
had come round to tho squire’s cars. He 
loved tho trees ho had played under as a 
boy as if they were living creatures; that 
was on the romantic side of his nature. 
Merely looking at them as representing so 
many pounds sterling, he had esteemed 
them highly, and had had, until now, no 
opinion of another by which to correct bis 
own judgment. So these words of tho 
valuers cut him sharp, although he affected 
to disbelieve them, and tried to persuade 
himself that he did so. But, after all, 
these cares and disappointments did not 
touch the root of his deep resentment 
against Osborne. There is nothing like 
wounded affection for giving poignancy to 
anger. And the squire behoved that Os¬ 
borne and bis advisers bad been making 
calculations, based upon his, own death. 
He hated the idea so much — it made him 
so miserable — that he would not face it, 
and define it, and meet it with full inquiry 
and investigation. Ho choso rather to 
cherish the morbid fancy that he was use¬ 
less in this world — born under an unlucky 
star — that all things went badly under his 
management. But he did not become 
humble in consequence. Ho put his mis- 
fortunesdown to the score of Fate—not to 
bis own; and lie imagined that Osborne 
saw his failures, and that his first-born 
grudged him his natural term of life. All 
these fancies would have been set to rights 
could lie have talked them over with his 
wile, or even bad he been accustomed to 
mingle much in the society of those whom 
he esteemed his equals; but, ns has been 
stated, ho was inferior in education to 
those who should have been his mates; and 
perhaps the jealousy and mauuaise lionte 
that this inferiority had called out long 
ago extended itself in some measure to tho 
feelings he entertained towards his sons — 
less to Roger than to Osborne, though tho 
former was turning out by far the most dis¬ 
tinguished man. But Roger was practical; 
interested in all out-ofdoor things; and ho 
enjoyed the details, homely enough, which 
bis lather sometimes gave him of the every¬ 
day occurrences which the latter had noticed 
in the woods and tho fields. Osborne, on 
the contrary, was what is commonly called 
“ fine; ” delicate almost to effeminacy in 
dress and in manner; careful in small ob¬ 
servances. All this his father had been 
rather proud of in the days when he had 
looked forward to a brilliant career at Cam¬ 
bridge for his son; he had at that time re- 
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garded Osborne’s fastidiousness and ele¬ 
gance as another stepping-stone to the high 
and prosperous marriage which was to re¬ 
store the ancient fortunes of the Ilamley 
family. But now that Osborne had barely 
obtained his degree; that all the boastings 
of his father had proved vain; that the 
fastidiousness had led to unexpected ex¬ 
penses (to attribute the most innocent 
cause to Osborne’s debts), the poor young 
man’s ways and manners became a subject, 
of irritation to bis father. Osborne was 
still occupied with his books and his writ¬ 
ings when ho was at homo; and this mode 
of passing the greater part of the day gave 
him but few subjects in common with his 
father when they did meet at meal-times, 
or in the evenings. Perhaps if Osborne 
had been able to have more out-of-door 
amusements it would have been better; 
but he was short-sighted, and cared little 
for the carefully-obsorvant pursuits of his 
brother: he knew but few young men of 
his own standing in the county ; his hunt¬ 
ing even, of which he was passionately 
fond, had been curtailed this season, ns Ins 
father had disposed of one of the two hunt¬ 
ers he had been hitherto allowed. The 
whole stable establishment had been re¬ 
duced ; perhaps because it was the economy 
which told most on the enjoyment of both 
the squire and Osborne, and which, there¬ 
fore, the former took a savage pleasure in 
enforcing. The old carriage — a heavy 
family coach bought in the days of com¬ 
parative prosperity — was no longer need¬ 
ed after madam’s death, and fell to pieces 
in the eobwebbed seclusion of the coach¬ 
house. The best of the two carriage-horses 
was taken lor a gig, which the squire now 
set up; saying many a time to all who 
might care to listen to him, that it was the 
first time for generations that the Ilamleys 
of Ilamley had not been able to keep their 
own coach. The other carriage-horse was 
turned out to grass; being too old for regu¬ 
lar work. Conqueror used to come whin¬ 
nying up to the park palings whenever ho 
saw the squire, who had always a piece of 
bread, or some sugar, or an apple, for the 
old favourite — and made many a oom- 
llaining speech to the dumb animal, telling 
lim of the change of times since both were 
in their prime. It hail never been the 
squire’s custom to encourage his bovs to in¬ 
vite their friends to the Hall. Perhaps 
this, too, was owing to his mauvafee honte, 
and also to an exaggerated consciousness 
of the deficiencies of his establishment as 
compared with what ho imagined these lads 
were accustomed to at home. He explained 


this once or twice to Osborne and Roger 
when they were at Rugby. 

“ You see, all you public schoolboys have 
a kind of freemasonry of your own, and 
outsiders are looked on by you much as I 
look on rabbits and all that isn’t game. Ay, 
you may laugh, but it is so; and your 
friends will throw their eyes askance at 
me, and never think on my pedigree, which 
would beat theirs all to shivers, I’ll be 
bound. No: I’ll have no one here at the 
Ilai! who will look down on a Ilamley of 
Ilamley, even if he only knows how to 
make a cross instead of write his name.” 

Then, of course, they must not visit at 
houses to whose sons the squire could not or 
would not return a like hospitality. On all 
these points Mrs. Ilamley had used her ut¬ 
most influence without avail; his prejudices 
were immovable. As regarded Ins position 
as head of the oldest family in three coun¬ 
ties, his pride was invincible; as regarded 
himself personally — ill at ease in the so¬ 
ciety of his equals, deficient in manners 
and in education — his morbid sensitive¬ 
ness was too sore and too' self-conscious to 
be called humility. 

Take one instance from among many 
similar scenes of the state of feeling be¬ 
tween the squire and his eldest son, which, 
if it could not be called active discoid, 
showed at least passive estrangement. 

It took place on an evening in the March 
succeeding Mis, Ilamley’s death. Roger 
was at Cambridge. Osborne had also been 
from home, and lie had not volunteered any 
information as to his absence. The squire 
believed that Osborne bad been either in 
Cambridge with his brother, or in London; 
ho would have liked to hear where his son 
had been, what ho had been doing, and 
whom ho had seen, precisely as pieces of 
news, and as some diversion from the do¬ 
mestic worries and cares which were press¬ 
ing him hard; but he was too proud to 
ask any questions, and Osborne had not 
given him any details of his journey. This 
silence had aggravated the squire’s internal 
dissatisfaction, and he came home to dinner 
weary and sore-hearted a day or two after 
Osborne’s return. It was just six o’clock, 
and he went hastily into his own little busi¬ 
ness-room on the ground-floor, and, after 
washing his hands, came into the drawing¬ 
room feeling as if he were very late, but 
the room was empty. lie glanced at the 
clock over the man’tlcpieee, as ho tried to 
warm his hands at the fire. The fire had 
been neglected, and had gone out during 
the day; it was now piled up with half- 
dried wood, which sputtered and smoked 
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instead of doing its duty in blazing and 
warming the room, through which the keen 
wind was cutting its way in all directions. 
The clock had stopped, no one had remem¬ 
bered to wind it up, but by the squire’s 
watch it was already past dinner-time. 
Thu old butler put his head into the room, 
but, seeing the squire alone, ho was about 
to draw it back, mid wait for Mr. Osborne, 
before announcing dinner. lie had hoped 
to do this unpcrccircd, hut thu squire 
caught him in the act. 

“ Why isn’t dinner ready?” he called out 
sharply. “ It’s ten minutes past six. And, 
pray, why are you using this wood? It’s 
impossible to get one’s self warm by such a 
lire as this.” 

“ I believe, sir, that Thomas ” — 

“ Don’t talk to me of Thomas. Send 
dinner in directly.” 

About live minutes elapsed, spent by the 
hungry squire in all sorts of impatient ways 
— attacking Thomas, who came in to look 
after the lire; knocking the logs about, 
scattering out sparks, but considerably les¬ 
sening the chances of warmth; touching up 
the caudles, which appeared to him to 
give a light unsually insuHicient for the 
large cold room. While he was doing this, 
Osborno came in dressed in full evening 
dress. lie always moved slowly; and this, 
to begin with, irritated the squire. Then an 
uncomfortable consciousness of a black coat, 
drab trousers, cheeked cotton cravat, and 
splashed boots, forced itself upon him ns he 
saw Osborne’s point-device costume. lie 
chose to consider it affectation and finery in 
Osborne, ami was on the point of bursting 
out with some remark, when the butler, who 
had watched Osborne down-stairs before 
making thu announcement, came in to say 
that dinner was ready. 

“ It surely isn’t six o’clock ? ’’said Osborne, 
pulling out his dainty little watch. He was 
scarcely more aware than it of the' storm 
that was brewing. 

“ Six o’clock! It’s more than a quarter 
past,” growled out his father. 

11 1 fancy your watch must be wrong, sir. 
I set mine by the Horso Guards only two 
days ago.” 

Now, impugning that old steady, turnip- 
shaped watch of the squire’s was one of the 
insults which, as it could not reasonably be 
resented, was not to be forgiven. That 
watch had been given him by his father 
when watches were watches long ago. It 
had given the law to house-clocks, stable- 
clocks, kitchen-clocks, — nay, oven to Ham- 
ley Church clock in ils day ; and was it now, 
in its respectable old age, to be looked down 


upon by a littlo whipper-snapper of a 
French watch which could go into a man’s 
waistcoat pocket, instead of having to be 
extricated, with due efforts, like a respecta¬ 
ble watch of size and position, from a fob in 
the waistband. No I not if the whipper- 
snapper were backed by all the llorse 
Guards that ever weru, with the Life 
Guards to boot, l’oor Osborno might have 
known better than to cast this slur on his 
father's Hush and blood; for so dear did ho 
hold his watch I 

“ My watch is like myself,” said the squire, 
‘girning,’as the Scotch say — “plain, but 
steady-going. At any rate, it gives the law 
in my house. The King may go by the 
Horse Guards if he likes.” 

“ I beg your pardon, sir,” said Osborne, 
really anxious to keep the peace; “ I went 
by my watch, which is certainly right by 
London time; and I’d no idea you were 
waiting for me; otherwise I could have 
dressed much (pricker.” 

“ I should think so,” said the squire, look¬ 
ing sarcastically at his son’s attire. “ When 
I was a young man, I should have been 
ashamed to have spent as much time at my 
looking-glass as if I'd been a girl. I could 
make myself as smart as any one when I was 
going to a dance, or to a party where I was 
likely to meet pretty girls; but I should 
have laughed myself to scorn if I’d stood 
liddlc-laddliiig at a glass, smirking at my 
own likeness, all for my own pleasure.” 

Osborne reddened, and was on the point 
of letting lly some caustic remark on his 
father’s dress at the present moment; but 
lie contented himself with saying, in a low 
voice, — 

“ My mother always expected us all to 
dress for dinner. I got into the habit of 
doing it to please her, and I keep it up now.” 
Indeed, he had a certain kind of feeling of 
loyalty to her memory in keeping up all the 
littlo domestic habits and customs she had 
instituted or preferred. But the contrast 
which the squire thought was implied by 
Osborne’s remark put him beside himself. 

“ And I, too, try to attend to her wishes. 
I do; and in more important things. I did 
when she was alive; and I do so now.” 

“I never said you did not,” said Osborne, 
astonished at his father’s passionate words 
and manner. 

“ Yes, you did, sir. You meant it. I 
could see by your looks. I saw you look at 
my morning-coat. At any rate, I never 
neglected any wish of hers in her lifetime. 
If she'd wished mo to go to school again and 
learn my A, B, C, I would. By — I 
would; and I wouldn’t have gone playing 
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mo, and lounging away my timo, for fear of 
vexing and disappointing her. Yet some 
folks older than schoolboys ”— The squire 
choked here; but though the words would 
not come, his passion did not diminish. “ I’ll 
not have you casting up your mother’s wish¬ 
es to me, sir. You, who went near to break 
her heart at last I ” 

Osborne was strongly tempted to get up 
and leave the room. Perhaps it would have 
been better if ho had; it might then have 
brought about an Qxplanation, and a recon¬ 
ciliation between father and son. Hut he 
thought lie did well in sitting still and 
appearing to take no notice. This indiffer¬ 
ence to what he was saying appeared 
to annoy the squire still more, and ho kept 
on grumbling and talking to himself till 
Osborne, unable to bear it any longer, said, 
very quietly, but very bitterly, — 

“ I am only a cause of irritation to you, 
and homo is no longer home to me, but 
a place in which I am to bo controlled in 
trifles, and scolded about trifles as if I wore 
a child. Put me in a way of making a liv¬ 
ing for myself—that much your oldest son 
has a right to ask of you —I will then 
leave this house, and yon shall bo no long¬ 
er vexed by my dress, or my want of punc¬ 
tuality.” 

“ You make your request pretty much as 
another son did long ago: 1 Give me the 
portion that falleth to me.’ But I don’t 
think what he did with his money is much 
encouragement for me to”— Then the 
thought of how little he could give his son 
his j portion,’ or any part of it, stopped the 
squire, 

Osborne took up the speech. 

“ I’m as ready as any man to earn my 
living; only the preparation for any profes¬ 
sion will cost money, and money I haven’t 
got.” 

“ No more have I,” said the squire, short¬ 
ly- 

“ Wlmt is to be done, then ? ” said 
Osborne, only half believing his father’s 
words. 

“ Why, you must learn to stop at home, 
and not take expensive journeys; and you 
must redeem your tailor’s bill. I don’t ask 
you to help me in the management of the 
laud — you’re far too fine a gentleman for 
that; but if you can’t earn money, at least 
you needn’t spend it.” 

“ I’ve told you I'm willing enough to earn 
money,” cried Osborne, passionately at last. 
“ But how am I to do it ? You really aro 
very unreasonable, sir.” 

“Am I?” said the squire —cooling in 
manner, though not in temper, as Osborne 


grow warm. “ But I don’t sot up for boing 
reasonable: men who liavo to pay away 
money that they haven’t got for their ex¬ 
travagant sons aren’t likely to be reason¬ 
able. There's two things you’vo gono and 
done which put mo beside myself, when 
I think of them: you’ve turned out next 
door to a dunce at college, when your poor 
mother thought so much of you — and when 
you might have pleased anil gratified her so 
if you chose — and, well! I won’t say 
what the other thing is.” 

“Tell me, sir,” said Osborne, almost 
breathless with the idea that his father had 
discovered his secrot marriage; but the 
father was thinking of the money-lenders, 
who wero calculating how soon Osborne 
would come into the estate. 

“ No 1 ” said the squire. “ I know what I 
know j and I’m not going to tell you how I 
know it. Only, I’ll just say this — your, 
friends no more know a piece of good tim¬ 
ber when they see it than you or I know 
how you could earn five pounds if it was 
to keep you from starving. Now, there’s 
Roger — wo none of us made an ado about 
him; but he’ll have his fellowship now I’ll 
warrant him, and he a bishop, or a chancel¬ 
lor, or something, before we’ve found out 
lie’s clever —. we’ve been so much taken up 
thinking about you. I don’t know what’s 
come over me to speak of 1 wo ’ — 1 wo ’ in 
this way,” said he, suddenly dropping his 
voice, — a change of voico as sad as sad 
could be. “ I ought to say 1 1; ’ it will bo 
‘I’ for evermore in this world.” 

He got up and leit the room in quick 
haste, knocking over his chair, and not 
stopping to pick it up. Osborne, who was 
sitting, and shading his eyes with his hand, 
ns lie had been doing for somo time, looked 
up at the noise, and then rose as quickly 
and hurried after his father, only in tuno to 
hear the stmly-door locked on the inside 
the moment he reached it. 

Osborne returned into the dining-room 
chagrined and sorrowful. But ho was 
always sensitive to any omission of the 
usual observances, which might excite 
remark; and even with his heavy heart he 
was careful to pick up the fallen chair, and 
restore it to its placo near the bottom of the 
table; and afterwards so to disturb the 
dishes as to make it appear that they had 
been touched, before ringing for Robinson. 
When the latter came in, followed by 
Thomas, Osborne thought it nocessary to 
say to him that his father was not woll, and 
had gone into the study ; and that ho him¬ 
self wanted no dessert, but would have a cup 
of coffee in the drawing-room. Tho old 
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butler sent Thomas out of the room, anil 
came up confidentially to Osborne. 

“I thought master wasn’t justly himself, 
Mr. Osborne, before dinner. And therefore 
I made excuses for him — I did. lie spoke 
to Thomas about tho fire, sir, which is a 
thing I could in nowise put up with, unless 
by reason of sickness, winch I am always 
ready to mako allowances for.” 

“ Why shouldn’t my father speak to 
Thomas?” said Osborne. “Bid, perhaps, 
he spoke angrily, I dare say; for I’m sure 
he’s not well.” 

“ No, Mr. Osborne, it wasn’t that. I my¬ 
self am given to anger; and I’in blessed 
with as good health as any man in my yearn. 
Besides, anger’s a good thing for Thomas. 
He needs a deal of it. But it should come 
from tho right quarter — and that is me my¬ 
self, Mr. Osborne. I know my place, and 
I know my rights and duties as well as any 
butler that lives. And it’s my duty to scold 
Thomas, and not master’s. Master ought to 
have said, ‘ Robinson! you must speak to 
Thomas about letting out the fire,’ and I’d 
ha’ given it him well, — as I shall do now, 
for that matter. But as I said before, I 
make excuses for master, as being in mental 
distress and bodily ill-health; so I’ve 
brought myself round not to give warning, 
as I should ha’ done, for certain, under 
happier circumstances.” 

“ Really, Robinson, I think it's all great 
nonsense,” said Osborne, weary of the long 
story the butler had told him, and to which 
ho had not half attended. “ What in the 
world does it signify whether my father 
speaks to you or to Thomas? Bring me 
coffee in the drawing-room, and don’t 
trouble your head any more about scolding 
Thomas." 

Robinson went away offended at his griev¬ 
ance being called nonsense. He kept 
muttering to himself in tho intervals of 
scolding Thomas, and saying, — “ Tilings is 
a deal changed since poor missis went. I 
don’t wonder master feels it, for I'm sure I 
do. She was a lady who had always a 
becoming respect for a butler’s position, 
and could havo understood how he might 
be hurt in his mind. She’d never ha’called 
his delicacies of feelings nonsense— not she; 
no more would Mr. Roger. He’s a merry 
young gentleman, and over-fond of bringing 
dirty, slimy creatures into the house; but 
he’s always a kind word for a man who 
is hurt in his mind. He’d cheer up the 
squire, and keep him from getting so cross 
and wilful. I wish Mr. Roger was here, 
I do.” 

The poor squire, shut up with his grief 


and his ill-temper as well, in tho dingy, 
dreary study in which he daily spent more 
and more of his indoor life, turned over his 
cares and troubles till he was as bewildered 
with the process as a squirrel must be in 
oing round in a cage, lie had out day- 
ooks and ledgers, and was calculating 
up back-rents; and every time tho sum-to¬ 
tals came to different amounts. He could 
have cried like a child over his sums; lie 
was worn out and weary, angry and disap¬ 
pointed. He closed his books at last with a 
bang. 

“ I’m getting old,” ho said, “ and my 
head’s less clear than it used to be. I think 
sorrow for her has dazed mo. I never was 
much to boast on; but she thought a deal of 
mo — bless her I She’d never let mo call 
myself stupid; but, for all that, I am stupid. 
Osborne ought to help me. lie’s had money 
enough spent on bis learning; but instead, 
be conics down dressed like a popinjay, anil 
never troubles his head to think how I’m to 
pay his debts. I wish I'd told him to earn 
his living as a dancing-master,” said the 
squire, with a sad smile at his own wit. 
" He’s dressed for all tho world like one. 
And how lie’s spent the money no one 
knows! Perhaps Roger will turn up some 
day with a heap of creditors at his heel 1 . 
No, he won’t —not Roger ; he may be slow, 
but lie’s steady, in old Roger. I wish lie 
was here. lie’s not the eldest son, but he’d 
take an interest in tho estate; and he’d do 
up these weary accounts for me. I wish 
Roger was here! " 


CHAPTER XXIU. 

0311 011 NT. IIAMLEY HEVIBWS IIIS POSITION. 

OsnoitNE had his solitary cup of coffee in 
the drawing-room. lie was very unhappy, 
too, after his fashion. Ho stood on the 
hearth-rug pondering over his situation. 
He was not exactly aware how hardly his 
father was pressed for ready-money; the 
squire had never spoken to him on tho 
subject without being angry; and many of 
his loose contradictory statements — all of 
which, however contradictory they might 
appear, had their basis in truth —were set 
down by his son to tho exaggeration of 
passion. But it was uncomfortable enough 
to a young man of Osborne’s age to feel 
himself continually hampered for want of a 
five-pound note. The principal supplies for 
the liberal, almost luxurious, table at the 
Hull, came oil' the estate; so that there was 
no appearance of poverty as far ns the 
household went; and as long as Osborne 
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■was content at home, lie had everything he as they arc. I should need support for two 
could wish for j hut ho had a wife elsewhere or three years, even if I entered myself at 
he wanted to see her continually' — and the Temple, or Lincoln’s Inn. It would be 
that necessitated journeys. She, poor thing! impossible to live on my pay in the army; 
had to bo supported: whore was the money besides, I should hate that profession. In 
lor the journeys and for Aimco’s modest fact, there are evils attending all profes- 
wants to come from? That was the puzzle sions — I couldn’t bring myself to become a 
in Osborne’s mind just now. AVhilc he had member of any I’ve ever heard of. Per- 
heen at college, his allowance — heir of the haps I’m more fitted to take orders than 
Hauileys — had been three hundred, while anything else, hut to he compelled to write 
Roger had to bo content with a hundred weekly sermons whether one had anything 
less. The payment of these annual sums to say or not, and, probably, doomed only to 
had given the squire a good deal of trouble ; associate with people below one in reiine- 
but he thought of it as a merely temporary in- ment and education! Yet poor Aimec must 
convenience j perhaps unreasonably’thought have money. I can’t bear to compare our 
so. Osborne was to do great things; take dinners here, overloaded with joints and 
high honours, get a fellowship, marry a long- i game and sweets, as Dawson will persist in 
descended heiress, live in some of the many sending them up, with Aimee’s two little 
uninhabited rooms at the Hall, and help the mutton-chops. Yet what would my father 
squire in the niannjrement of tho estate say if he knew I’d married a Frenchwoman? 
that would somo time be his. Roger was to In his present mood he’d disinherit me, if 
be a clergyman ; steady, slow Roger was that is possible: and he’d sneak about her 
just fitted lor that, and when he declined in a way I couldn’t stand. A Roman Catli- 
entenng the Church, preferring a life of olic, too I Well, I don’t repent it. I’d do 
more activity and adventure, Roger was to it again. Only if my mother had been in 
be anything; he was useful and practical, good health, if she could have heard my 
> id lit tor all the employments from which story, and known Aimec I As it is, I must 
Usuorne was shut out by his fastidiousness, keep it secret; but where to get money ? 
and Ins (pseudo) genius; so it was well he Where to get money ? ” 
was an eldest son, for he would never have Then he bethought him of his poems — 
(tone to struggle through the world; and as would they sell, and bring him in money ? 
i Ins settling down to a profession, it would In spite of Milton, lie thought they might; 
o like cutting blocks with a razor I And and he went to fetch his MSS. out ot his 
now'hero was Osborne, living at home, but room. He sate down near tho fire, trying 
ongiug to bo elsewhere; his allowance I to study them with a critical eye, to repre- 
stoppotl in reality^; indeed the punctual sent public opinion as far as he could. He 
payment of it during the last year or two had changed his style since the Mrs. Ile- 
nau been owing to his mother’s exertions; mans’days; He was essentially imitative in 
but nothin" hail been said about its present his poetic faculty’; and of late lie had fol- 
cessation by either father or son: money' lowed the lead of a popular writer of sonnets, 
matters were too sore a subject between He turned his poems over: they were almost 
them, hjvcry now and then the squire equivalent to an autobiographical passage in 
threw him a ten-pound note or so; but tho his life. Arranging them in their order, 
sort of' suppressed growl with which they they came as follow : — 
wore given, and the entire uncertainty’ as to “ T'o Aimec, Walking with a Little Child.” 

when lie might receive them, rendered any “ To Aimec, Singing at her Work.” 

calculation based upon their receipt exceed- 11 To Aimee, turning away from mo while 
ingly vague and uncertain. I told my Love.” 

_ “ What in tho world can I do to secure an “ Aimdo’s Confession.” 

income ? thought Osborne, as ho stood on “ Aimee in Despair.” 

the hearth-rug, his hack to a blazing fire, his “ The Foreign Land in which my’ Aimee 

cup oi coiioc sent up in the rave old china dwells,” 

that had belonged to the Hall for genor*v “ The Wedding Itin".” 

tions; Ins dress finished, as dress of Osborne’s « The Wife.” 

could hardly fail to bo. One could hardly When he came to this last sonnet he put 
nave thought that this elegant young man, i down his bundle of papers and began to 
standing there in tho midst of comfort that think. “The wife.” Yes, and a French wife; 
verged on luxury, should have been turning and a Roman Catholic wife — and a wife who 
over that one great problem in his mind ; might he said to have been in service ! And 
but so it was. “ What cap I do to be sure his father’s hatred of the French, both 
oi a present income ? Things cannot go on collectively and individually — collectively, 
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as tumultuous brutal ruffians, who murdered liim all than. If—how I liato ‘lfi. ‘If 
tlieir king, anti committed all kinds of mo no ifs.’ My life has been based on 
bloody atrocities: individually, as represent- 1 whens j and first they have turned to ‘ lls, 
cd by “ Honey,” and the various caricatures and then they have vanished away. It was 
of “ Johnny Crapaud ” that bad been in full 1 when Osborne gets honours, and then 
circulation about five-and-twenty years be- ‘if Osborne,’ and then a failure altogether, 
fore this time — when the squire bad been I said to Aiinde, ‘ When my mother secs 
young anil capable of receiving impressions, you,’ and now it is 1 If my father saw her, 
As for the form of religion in which Mrs. with a very faint prospect ot its ever com- 
Osborne Ilainley had been brought up, it is ing to pass.” Soho let the evening hours 
enough to say that Catholic emancipation flow on and disappear in reveries like these; 
had begun to be talked about by some poll- winding up with a sudden determination to 
ticians, and that the sullen roar of the ma- try tho fato of his poems with a publisher, 
jority of Englishmen, at tho bare idea of it, with the direct expectation of getting mon- 
was surging in the distance with ominous ey for them, and an ulterior fancy that, 
threatenings; tho very mention of such it successful, they might work wonders 
a measure before the squire was, as Osborne with his father. 

well knew, like shaking a red flag before a When Honor came home. Osborne did 
bull. r not let a day'pass before telling his brother 

And then ho considered that if Aimee I of his plans. IIo never did conceal any- 
had had the unspeakable, the incomparable thing long from Roger; tho feuiinino part 
blessing of being born of English parents, of Ins character made him always desirous 
in the very heart of England — Warwick- of a confidant, and as sweet sympathy as he 
shire, for instance — and had never hoard could extract. Rut Roger’s opinion had no 
of priests, or mass, or confession, or tho efl’eet on Osborne’s actions; and Roger 
1’opc, or Guy Fawkes, but had been born, knew this full well. So when Osborne 
baptized, and bred in the Church of Eng- began with—“I want your advice on a 
land, without having ever seen the outside plan I have got in my head,” Roger replied: 
of a dissenting meeting-house, or a papist “ Some one told me that the Duke of Wol- 
chapel—-even with all these advantages, lington’s maxim was never to give advice 
her having been a (what was tho equivalent unless ho could enforce its being carried 
for “bonne” in English? nursory-govorn- into effect; now I can’t do that; and you 
css was a term hardly invented) nursery'- know, old boy, you don’t follow out my 
maid, with wages paid down once a quarter, advice when you’ve got it.” 
liable to be dismissed at a month’s warning, “Notalways, I know. Not when it. does 
and having her tea and sugar doled out to not agree with my own opinion. You are 
her, would be a shock to his father’s old thinking about this concealment of my mar- 
ancestral pride that ho would hardly ever riago; but you’re not up in all the circum- 
get over. stances. You know how fully 1 meant to 

“ If ho saw her 1” thought Osborne. “If have done it, if there had not been that 
lie could but see her I ” Rut if the squire row about my debts; and then iny mother s 
were to see Aimee, ho would also hear her illness and death. And now you ve no con- 
speak her pretty broken English—-precious ception how my father is changed how 
to her husband, as it was in it that she had irritable ho has become 1 Wait till you ve 
confessed brokenly with her English tongue, been at home a week! Robinson, Motgan 
that she loved him soundly with her French —it’s tho same with them all; but woist ot 
heart — and squire Ilamloy piqued himself all with mol” t . 

on being a good hater of the French. I “Poor fellow!” said Roger; “I thought 
41 She would inako such a loving, sweet, lie looked terribly changed; shrunken, and 
docile little daughter to my father — she his ruddiness ot complexion altered, 
would go as near as any one could towards “ Why, he hardly takes halt the exercise 
filling up the blank void in this house, if he he used to do, so it’s no wonder. lie has 
could hut have her; but he won't; he never turned away all the men ofl the new works, 
would; and ho shan’t have tho opportunity which used to be such an interest to him; 
of scouting her. Yet if I called her 4 Lucy ’ and because the roan cob stumbled with lnm 
in these sonnets; and if they mnde a great one day, and nearly threw him, he won t 
effect — were praised in Blackwood and the ride it; and yet he won’t sell it and buy 
Quarterly —and all the world was agog to find another, which would be the sensible plan; 
out the author; 1 and I told lummy secret—I so there arc two old horses eating their 
could if I were successful—* I think then he heads olf, while he 13 eonstatly talking 
would ask who Lucy was, and I could tell about money and expense. And that brings 
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me to what I was going to say. I’m desper¬ 
ately hard up for money, and so" I’ve been 
collecting my poems—weeding them well, 
you know — going over them quite critically, 
m fact; and I want to know if you think 
Doighton would publish them. You’ve a 
name in Cambridge, yon know ; and I dare 
say he would look at them if you offered 
them to him.” 

“lean hut try,” said Roger; “hut I’m 
afraid you won’t get much by them.” 

“ I don’t expect much. I’m a new man, 
and must make my name. I should ho con¬ 
tent with a hundred. If I’d a hundred 
pounds I’d set myself to do something. 
I might keep myself and Aimeo by my 
writings while I studied for the bar; or, 
if the worst came to the worst, a hundred 
pounds would take us to Australia.” 

“ Australia I Why, Osborne, what could 
you do there ? And leave my father I I 
hope you’ll never get your hundred pounds, 
if that’s the use you’re to make of it! 
Why, you’d break the squire’s heart.” 

“ It might have done once,” said Osborne, 
gloomily, “ hut it would not now. lie looks 
at me askance, and shies away from conver¬ 
sation with me. Lot mo alone for noticing 
and feeling this kind of thing. It’s this very 
susceptibility to outward things that gives me 
what faculty I have; and it seems to me as 
if my bread, and my wife’s too, were to de¬ 
pend upon it. You’ll soon see for yourself 
the terms which I am on with my father 1 ” 

Kogcr did soon see. Ilis father had 
slipped into a habit of silence at meal-times 
— a habit which Osborne, who was troubled 
and anxious enough for his own part, had 
not striven to break. Father and son sate 
together, and exchanged all the necessary 
speeches connected with the occasion civil¬ 
ly enough; but it was a relief to them when 
their intercourse was over, and they sepa¬ 
rated — the father to brood over bis sorrow 
and his disappointment, which wore real 
and deep enough, and the injury ho had 
received from his boy, which was exagger¬ 
ated in his mind by his ignorance of the 
actual steps Osborne had taken to raise 
money. If the money-lenders had calcu¬ 
lated the chances of his father’s life or death 
in making their bargain, Osborne himself 
had thought only of how soon and how 
easily he could get the money requisite for 
clearing him from all imperious claims at 
Cambridge, and for enabling him to follow 
Ainiue to her homo in Alsace, and for the 
subsequent marriage. As yet, Koger had 
never seen his brother’s wife; indeed, lie 
hail only been taken into Osborne’s full 
confidence after all was decided in which 


| his advice could liavo been useful. And 
| now, in the enforced separation, Osborne’s 
whole thought, both the poetical anil prac¬ 
tical sides of his mind, ran upon the little 
wife who was passing her lonely days in 
farmhouso lodgings, wondering when her 
bridegroom husband would come to her 
next, With such an engrossing subject, it 
was, perhaps, no wonder that he uncon¬ 
sciously neglected his father; but it was 
none the less sad at the time, and to bo 
regretted in its consequences. 

“I may come in and have a pipe with you, 
sir, mayn’t IV” said Kogcr, that first even¬ 
ing, pushing gently against the study-door, 
which his father hold only half open. 

“ You’ll not like it,” said the squire, still 
holding the door against him, but speaking 
in a relenting tone. " The tobacco I use 
isn’t what young men like. Better go and 
have a cigar with Osborne.” 

“ No. 1 want to sit with you, and I can 
stand pretty strong tobacco.” 

Roger pushed in, the resistance slowly 
giving way before him. 

“ It will mako your clothes smell. You’ll 
have to borrow Osborne’s scents to sweeten 
yourself,” said the squire, grimly, at the same 
time pushing a short smart amber-mouthed 
pipe to his son. 

“ No; I’ll have a churchwarden. Why, 
father, do you think I’m a baby to put up 
with a doll’s-hoad like this?” looking at tho 
carving upon it. 

The squiro was pleased in his heart, though 
ho did not choose to show it. lie only said, 
“ Osborne brought it me when ho came back 
from Germany. That’s three years ago.” 
And then for some time they smoked in 
silence. But tho voluntary companionship 
of his son was very soothing to the squire, 
though not a word might be said. The next 
speech lie made showed the direction of his 
thoughts; indeed his words were always a 
transparent medium through which the cur¬ 
rent might be seen. 

“ A deal of a man’s lifo comes and goes in 
three years — I’ve found that out.” And ho 
puffed away at his pipe again. While Koger 
was turning over in his mind what answer 
to mako to this truism, the squire again 
stopped his smoking and spoke. 

“ I remember when there was all that fuss 
about tho Prince of Wales being made 
Regent, I read somewhere — I dare say it 
was in a newspaper — that kings and their 
heirs-apparent were always on bad terms. 
Osborno was quite a littlo clmp then: ho 
used to go out riding with me on White 
Surrey; you won’t remember the pony wo 
called White Surrey ? ” 
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“ I remember it; but I thought, it a toll 
horse in those days.” 

“ Ah! that was because you were such a 
small lad, you know. I had seven horses in 
the stable then — not counting the farm- 
horses. I don’t recollect having a care 
then, except —she was always delicate, you 
know. But what a beautiful boy Osborne 
was I He was always dressed in black vel¬ 
vet— it was a foppery, but it wasn’t my 
doing, and it was all right, I’m sure. He’s 
a handsome fellow now, but the sunshine 
has gone out of his face.” 

“He’s a good dod troubled about this 
money, and the anxiety ho has given you,” 
said Kogor, rather taking his brother’s feel¬ 
ings for granted. 

Not he,” said the squire, taking the pipe 
out of his mouth, and hitting the howl so 
sharply against the hob that it broke in 
pieces. “There! But never mind I Isay, 
not lie, Iloger I He’s none troubled about 
the money. It’s easy getting money from 
Jews if you’re the eldest son, and the heir. 
They just ask, 1 How old is your father, and 
has ho had a stroke, or a fit ? ’ and it’s set¬ 
tled out of hand, and then they come prowl¬ 
ing about the place and running down the 
timber and land— Don’t let us speak of him; 
it’s no good, Roger. lie and I are out of 
tunc, and it seems to me as if only God Al¬ 
mighty could put us to rights. It’s thinking 
of how lie grieved her at last that makes me so 
bitter with him. And yet there’s a deal of 
good in him I and lie’s so quick and clever, 
it only he’d give his mind to things. Now, 
you were always slow, Roger—all your 
masters used to say so.” 

Roger laughed a little — 

“ Yes; I’d many a nickname at school for 
my slowness,” said he. 

“Never mind!” said the squire, consol- 
ingly. “ I'm sure I don’t. If you were a 
clever fellow like Osborne yonder, you’d be 
all for earing for books and writing, and 
you’d perhaps find it as dull as ho does to 
keep company with a bumpkin-squire Jones 


like me. Yet I dare say they think a deal 
of you at Oambridge,” said he, after a pause, 

“ since you’ve got this fine wranglership; I’d 
nearly forgotten that—the news came at 
such a miserable time.” 

“ Well, yes I They’re always proud of the 
senior wrangler of the year up at Cambridge. 
Next year i must abdicate.” 

The squire sat and gazed into the embers, 
still holding his useless pipe-stem. At last 
lie said, in a low voice, as if scarcely aware 
he had got a listener,—"I used to write to 
her when she was away in London, and tell 
her the home news. But no letter will reach 
her now I Nothing reaches her I ” 

Roger started up. 

“ Whore’s the tobacco-box, father ? Let 
me fill you another pipe!” and when he 
had done so, ho stooped over his father and 
stroked his cheek. The squire shook his 
head. 

“ You’ve only just come home, lad. \ r ou 
don’t know me, as I am now-a-days I Ask 
Robinson—I won’t have you asking Osborne, 
ho ought to keep it to himself—but any of 
the servants will tell you I’m not like the 
same man for getting into passions with 
them. I used to ue reckoned a good master, 
but that is past now ! Osborne was once a 
little boy, and she was once alive — and I 
was once a good master — a good master — 
yes ! It is all past now.” 

Ho took up his pipe, and began to smoke 
afresh, and Roger, after a silence of some 
minutes, began a long story about some 
Cambridge man’s misadventure on the hunt¬ 
ing-field, telling it with such humour that the 
squire was beguiled into hearty laughing. 
When they rose to go to bed his father said 
to Roger,— 

“ Well, we’ve had a pleasant evening — 
at least, I have. But perhaps you have 
not; for I’m but poor company now, I know.” 

“ I don’t know when I’ve passed a happier 
evening, father,” said Roger. And lie spoke 
truly, though lie did not trouble himself to 
find out the cause of his happiness. 
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